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Who profits most from profits? 


BOUT FIFTY YEARS AGO a good many 
men were going into the business of mak- 
ing automobiles—not to benefit humanity but 
to make money for themselves. 
“Terrible”, the reformers said. 
Most of these men lost every cent they had, 
a few made some money. A very few made 
millions, became extremely rich, built up huge 
corporations out of profits. 


“Terrible”, the reformers said. 


Those huge corporations and the companies 





they support and create, provide more than 8 
million jobs in America today, for just about 
the highest paid workers in the world. 

Those 8,000,000 jobs would never exist if 
it had not been possible to make and keep 
profits in the past. 

Profits like that cannot be made today and, 
even if made, could not be kept. The reformers 
have had their way. 

But the millions of jobs we’ll need tomorrow 
are not being born. That’s a terrible price for 
“reform” that your children will have to pay. 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


Machine Tools 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 









































“Cold steam” puts fires out faster 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich product improvement 


IRPLANE crash fires taught firemen 
A they could put out fires 10 times 
faster with “fog” — water shot from a 
hose at high pressure. It breaks up into 
a fine mist and is more smothering to 
fire. Some firemen call it “cold steam.” 

But ordinary fire department hose 
takes about 250 pounds pressure, while 
to make the best “pea soup” fog, hose 
might have to stand as much as 800 
pounds. B.F.Goodrich engineers set 
out to design a stronger hose without 
increasing its weight or making it 
harder to handle. 

In fire hose the rubber tube carries 


the water, the cotton cord gives the 
strength. BFG worked out a method of 
building the cotton body in this fog 
hose, that tripled hose strength — did 
it with an actual saving in weight, 
without loss of water capacity. The 
new method of manufacture made 
possible the first fire hose especially 
designed for making high pressure fog, 
that could be used on all kinds of fire 
department rigs. Nowadays (thanks 
to this new hose) where there’s fire 
there’s apt to be fog — and less loss of 
life, less damage to property. 

Rubber fire hose was the first prod- 





uct of the B. F. Goodrich Company. It 
has been continuously improved since 
1870. So have all kinds of water hose, 
steam hose, air hose, all kinds of hose 
and belting that industry uses. Today 
it is literally impossible to buy a B. F. 
Goodrich product that this policy has 
not bettered. Your local distributor 
will be glad to show you many ex- 
amples affecting the rubber products 
your business uses. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial and General 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 





“OLD MILL STREAM” 
UP-TO-DATE! 


You're looking at one important reason why America—with only 7% 





of the world’s population—accounts for 45% of its electricity. 


The 41% billion kilowatt-hours generated yearly by Hoover Dam 


(right) are just a small part of U.S.A.’s total power capacity... 


...a total capacity that provides light and power for over 34,000,000 
homes and farms—200,000 industrial plants—keeps our standards 
of living highest in the world. 

It’s not surprising that 7 of the great turbines at Hoover Dam were 
built by Allis-Chalmers.* For Allis-Chalmers is known for quality 
machinery— unsurpassed workmanship, efficiency, long-life service. 
Today, the A-C trademark is known in every branch of industry. 


There’s no end to the products of good living it helps produce! 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 901 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


A-C Helps Build Quality into Products for Good Living... 


Portland cement produced in Mid- 

west plant, one of world’s largest, is 

processed by Allis-Chalmers equip- - 4 | Zas Pies hank « 
ment all the way: crushers, screens, ; 
kiJns, grinding mills, complete power 
plant, motors and drives, . ;, 7 today that isn't 


manufactured product 


. ; = ; , helped on its way to 
*More electric power from Hoover A = , Paper for newspapers, magazines, I : 
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One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 


Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 








EASY DOES IT! 


result — more 
productive man hours 
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every handling job is easier with 


TOWMOTOR MH! 





y 


1-LOW STEP-UP 2-WIDE SEAT 
3-GOOD VISIBILITY 
—Towmotor Efficiency features 


Your driver is seated at his important 
fask . with plenty of leg room, 
seat room and ‘‘see’’ room to do a 
more efficient, faster, better job. 





Another development pioneered by Tow- 
motor is the exclusive design which permits 
greater freedom and ease of operation for 
the fork lift truck operator—increasing his 
alertness and efficiency in the safe handling 
of loads up to 15,000 Ibs. Compare Tow- 
motor with any other lift truck and you will 
see why Towmotor’s outstanding features 
make every Mass Handling job easier, 
faster, safer. Write for a copy of the ‘‘Op- 
erators Guide.’ Towmotor Corporation, Div. 
2, 1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio 
Representatives in all Principal Cities in 


U. S. and Canada. 





RECEIVING e 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


PROCESSING 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
and TRACTORS 
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Little or Ne Machining— The MICROCAST process offers a __ 
flexibility in meeting design problems not possible in 
the past without pyramiding costs. Small parts of 
» intricate shape can now be specified in a whole new 
range of high melting point alloys which offer 
advantages of extreme resistance to heat, wear and 
corrosion. 


% 









Y\ 
") The name “MICROCAST” is a registered 
trademark of the Austenal Laboratories, Inc. 


MICROCAST DIVISION 


AUSTENAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
224 East 39th Street - New York 16, New York 
715 East 69th Place + Chicage 37, Illinois 

















SPECIFY 





PENTA: 


CHLOROPHENOL 


PROTECTED 


WOOD 











Wherever wood is used 
it will pay you to consider the advantages 
of PENTA-protected wood. 


*“PENTA”-protected wood means 
lower building costs, fewer mainte- 
nance worries and longer life for 
wood structures. 

Widely used in home, farm and 
industrial construction, PENTAchloro- 
phenol is rapidly revealing new uses 
for wood—the economical building 
material. It effectively protects wood 
from termites and decay. Wood that 


is “PENTA”’-treated is clean and easy 
Specify lumber that’s 


PENTA PROTECTED 


HLOROPHENOL 
poor decay and termites 


to handle ... paintable, too, when the 
proper solvent is used. 

Safeguard your wood construction 
and your budget—specify “PENTA”- 
treated lumber. For additional in- 
formation write Dow, Dept. PE 56. 

THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


penta. 


chlorophenel 
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THE COVER 


Last week, John L. Lewis ordered 
450,000 miners to stop work for’ a 
weck. Characteristically, he called no 
strike—merely a “brief stabilizing period 
of inaction” which he said was necessary 
for the stability of the coal industry. 

Production by the miners has re 

sulted in “more than adequate tonnage 
for the domestic and export market.” 
Thus, he said, the industry and the 
men who get their bread from it are 
faced with a “menacing instability.” 
e Full Bins—What does it all mean? 
Just this: High coal output and_ slack 
consumption in recent months have 
led to some big industrial coal piles. 
There’s enough coal above ground to 
keep industrial plants running for at 
least 60 days. And all this comes at 
a time when Lewis running into 
tough opposition from mine operators 
on contract demands. 

Estimates of how much coal there is 
above ground for industrial use vary 
from 60-million tons to 70-million tons. 
A one-week stoppage would cut reserves 
by about 10-million tons—not enough to 
cause any big headaches for industry. 
e Only a Week?—But will the mines go 
back into production after one week? 
You can’t overlook the prospect of a 
prolonged “period of inaction.” The 
one-week stoppage winds up just five 
days before the miners’ paid vacation. 

If you can judge by past experience, 
most miners won’t go back into the 
pits for just five days 

If they don’t, you will Jose at least 
25-million tons from reserves That 
means problems for: (1) industries 
where reserves are lowest, including 
steel; and (2) companies where reserves 
fall short of industrial averages 

It goes without saying that that is 
exactly what Lewis wants. A threat to 
steel coal reserves would speed up bar 
gaining by “captive mine” operators. 


And it might improve Lewis’ chances 
for a favorable settlement 
yfor s 
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complete problem and answer 


— automatically printed on the tape! 


One quick glance at the printed tape . . . that’s all 
you need to check accuracy on the Remington Rand 
automatic Printing Calculator. 

For invoicing, prorating expenses or any othe 
problem, the tape proves you're right—right away. 
There's no rerunning .. . no squinting at dials... 
no copying answers. And you have a permanent 
record for reference at any time. 

What's more, you get your answers in a jiffy. The 
Printing Calculator speeds through your multipli- 
cation and division—your adding-listing and sub- 
tracting—in one continuous, time-saving operation. 
And the finger-fitted, 10-key touch control key- 


board is so easy to learn, so wonderfully fast to use. 

See how automatic printed proof will increase fig- 
uring efficiency in your office. Call your Remington 
Rand representative now, or write to Dept. BW-6, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





The new satin-smooth, two-tone gray finish 
reduces eyestrain, induces greater operator work- 
| output, perks up the appearance of youriigmtire 
| office. See it today! a 


| COLOR ENGINEERED: 






Remington 








the Remnglon Kand automatic Printing Calculator 





Industrial 
Eye Accident Costs 
UP “784% 


*SINCE 1939 





You don’t need 
4 buyers market 
to cut this high cost 








a 
t a a 
Your other high costs may or may not be “leveling than two hours lost in productive time of the worker* 
off” but _ eye = costs are a tax no manage- Ask your nearest AO Safety Products Re presentative 
ment neec put up with, to show vou how an ade »quate eye protection program 
Eyes are COSTLY targets when hit by particles that works and how much it saves! 
injure and blind. The average cost of a minor eye *Average price of 
accident is over seven times the average cost of the goggles $2.30. Esti- 
rogele that would have prevented the injury. The: —- mated 1949 average 
ECONOMY of this protection is self-evident when it hourly earnings of 
a | it] ee ih egl s - ‘ factory workers $1.41 
is realized that the cost of the goggle represe nts far less (Source: U.S. News) 






American »S Optical | 









Southbridge, Massachusetts 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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This business dip, up to now, couldn’t have been planned more 
smoothly. 

The slide has been only 10% in six months. Active lines have sup- 
ported the economy while weaker ones had their shakedowns. There has 
been little, if any, inventory distress. Prices have never really got out of 
hand. 

Barring upsets abroad and big strikes at home, the total decline should 
not run too much over 15%—nor should the bottom be too far off. 











oe 

Automobiles and construction, at the moment, are the two industries 
doing most to shore up the economy. 

Detroit is closing one of the best half years on record. Output of pas- 
senger cars and trucks should be around 3.2-million. 

Construction dollar volume about matches last year’s record to date; 
actual physical volume probably is a little ahead of last year. 

By the time these two industries taper off, some of those hit earlier 
will be perking up a bit. 








e 

Here’s one reason that the 1949 ‘readjustment’ is going on in such 
an orderly fashion: Business cut inventories $1.2-billion in Apri:. 

In April, manufacturers reduced stocks by $300-million. The other 
$900-million was accounted for by wholesalers and retailers. 

This spring housecleaning marks the first inventory cut since recon- 
version. Nobody wants to get stuck. That’s healthy. 

e 

Psychology has helped minimize this recession. Businessmen have 
been looking for a slide. So they have played it safe. 

Now Washington tells us we are talking ourselves into a downspin. 
More likely, we have warded off a worse one by looking it in the eye. 

& 

Today, businessmen’s own decisions have more to do with shaping the 
economic outlook than at any time since 1940. 

For years, things have been more or less out of your hands. First it was 
the government, placing war orders. Then it was the consumer, demanding 
all the things he hadn’t been able to get during the war. 

Finally, it was business, enlarging and improving its production facili- 
ties (which was a business decision, to be sure, but one largely forced upon 
businessmen by consumers). 

Now, though, things mostly depend on how many orders you can 
rustle, 




















P eo 

Business—and_ prices—will swing down farther than is altogether 
logical before the turn comes. 

One reason is the buyer’s desire to wait out prices. Another—and it’s 
part of the same thing—is the desire to work off inventory. 

Steel and the nonferrous metals are feeling this now. Other lines— 
cotton textiles, mechanical washers, furniture—felt it earlier. 

To them, and many others, this hasn’t been a gentle business down- 
swing. Yet, when you average everything up, it has been. 

e 


Production of durable goods generally continues down after soft goods 
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have started up again. It isn’t likely we are in for any exception now. 

So here you have the full circle: Hard goods have supported the econ- 
omy in the early stages, and soft goods will shortly start to take up the 
slack. 

Later, probably in the early fall, general buying to replenish inven- 
tories will buoy things up as auto output slackens seasonally. 

Next year will tell if we can maintain a new—and high—plateau. 

e 

Strongest element in the domestic economy is the consumer's willing- 
ness and ability to keep on buying. 

This has been showing up in the continued high level of consumer 
spending (BW-Jun.11‘49,p10). 

That this will keep up is indicated in the latest Federal Reserve analysis 
of consumer finances (page 19). This study shows that the rank and file 
still has a bundle of cash and wants the goods it will pay for. 

e 

Personal income has held up well despite industrial layoffs and lower 
farm prices. 

The level in April was an annual rate of $213.7-billion. For the first 
four months of this year, it averaged $216.1-billion, 4% above a year ago. 
April's rate was down only 3.3% from the December peak of $221-billion. 

And bear in mind that this dip in personal income is more than matched 
by the drop in prices. The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of about 900 























wholesale prices, a slow mover, came down 3.7% from December to April. 
e 

Consumers will get the benefit of still further price declines. 

A sensitive index of spot commodity prices has come down from 300 
last December to 230 at the start of this week. If it hadn’t been from some 
stiffening in meats and grains, it would be down even more. 

e 

Industry will gradually reap the benefit of lower raw materials costs— 
after high-priced inventory has been worked off. 

An average of 16 industrial raws, which stood near 280 last December, 
was down to 212 this week. At wholesale, industrial prices (all articles 
except farm products and foods) have been declining slowly but steadily; 
these now stand at 145 against 153 late last year. 

Stickiness between the spot market and wholesale level reflects two 
things: (1) Lower spot prices aren’t passed along right away, and (2) high 
cost of labor at various stages of fabrication must be added on. 

e 

Copper figures show how consuming plants can live off inventories 
when prices go into a decline. 

Consumers took delivery of only 32,566 tons of the red metal in May. 
This was down from 76,000 in April and compares with a 1948 average of 
about 115,000 tons a month (BW-May21‘49,p34). 

Production, meanwhile, overshot demand by nearly 52,000 tons. That 
sent producers’ stocks up to 128,000 tons at the end of May. 

* 

Troubles in our copper market bounced back on one of our good 
neighbors this week. Anaconda Copper was obliged to slash output of its 
two big Chilean subsidiaries by 30% due to lack of demand. 
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One of the many ways that 
industry makes multiple savings 


with Gulf Quality Oils and Greases: 






A cutting oil for hobbing precision gears must 
have a combination of special qualities to help 
machine operators step up production and, at the 
same time, meet requirements for a fine finish on 
the teeth. 

A large New England machine tool manufac- 
turing plant recently made a series of exhaustive 
tests to determine the most efficient cutting oil for 
its exterisive hobbing operations. Here is the re- 
port of the Foreman of the gear cutting depart- 
ment: “Gulf Lasupar Cutting Oil has proved 
superior to all other cutting oils we tested. With 





this outstanding cutting oil we increased produc- 











machine tool plant steps up gear production, 
improves finishes 


with GULF LASUPAR CUTTING OIL 


tion 40% and get an extremely fine finish!” 
Gulf Lasupar Cutting Oil is one of more than 





100 Gulf quality oils and greases which are help- 
ing plant operating men make multiple savings 
through improved production and lower costs. 





Make sure your plant is getting the advantage of 
recent developments in petroleum science. Write, 
wire, or phone your nearest Gulf office today and 
ask a Gulf Lubrication Engineer to call. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
Se lanai deel * Atlanta 
Louisville - Toledo 


Boston - New York - 


New Orleans - Houston - 


Helps make machines 
produce more at lower cost 
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When International Harvester used four Latch- 

Type SPEED NUTS to replace four projected 

weld nuts on their new refrigerator, these im- 

portant benefits were gained: 

1. Cost of fasteners was reduced 24%... 

2. Portable welding equipment was transferred 
to other jobs... 

3. Total assembly savings of 42% was effected! 

Just this one of the many SPEED NUT applica- 

tions on this product created a savings of major 


proportions. 


Red dots indicate positions of 
four Latch-Type SPEED NUTS 
used to mount the inner liner 
to outer sheet. Cross-section, 


above, shows detail of assem- 
bly. The SPEED NUT, snapped 
into position by hand, provides 
for blind attachment of top 
panel and produces a positive 
vibration-proof fastening that 
will not ‘freeze’ to threads. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


cule col 42% 


==__ On Refrigerator Application 


In your search for ways to reduce your costs or 
improve product quality, why not investigate the 
Tinnerman SPEED NUT brand of fasteners? 
The complete line includes more than 4000 
shapes and sizes. 

Let us conduct a thorough Fastening Analysis of 
your product. Your Tinnerman representative can 
supply details. He’s listed in major city phone di- 
rectories. Or write: TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, 
INC., 2040 Fulton Rd., Cleveland 13, Ohio. In 
Canada: Dominion Fasteners Limited, Hamilton. 
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1946 1947 1948 1949 “—0:CtC<“Ct«‘ 
§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


+183.3 187.6 195.3 162.2 


89.1 95.6 96.0 97.3 
+98,097 119,634 109,831 98,236 
$30,464 $23,499 $27,217 $19,433 

5,018 5,257 5,132 3,130 
4,889 4,899 5,480 3,842 
+1,881 1,867 2,361 1,685 


72 72 84 86 
59 56 68 52 
$27,515 $27,452 $27,864 $9,613. 
-7% +42% A% +417% 
165 171 110 228 


ee 169.5 169.3 105.2 
340.0 344.2 427.5 198.1 
216.8 230.3 276.2 138.5 
293.7 290.2 394.6 146.6 
3.705¢ 3.705¢ 3.21ll¢ 2.396¢ 
$21.67 $22.75 $40.66 $19.48 
17.625¢ 18.000¢ 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
$1.99 $2.25 $2.31 $0.99 
5.85¢ 5.80¢ 5.24¢ 3.38¢ 
32.6l¢ 32.88¢ 37.10¢ 13.94¢ 
$1.552 $1.575 $2.011 $1.281 
16.25¢ 18.28¢ 22.70¢ 22.16¢ 


110.8 118.4 134.8 78.0 
3.46% 3.45% 3.34% 4.33% 
2.71% 2.71% 2.75% 2.77% 

14-13% 14-13% 14% 1.00% 
14-18% 14-18% 13% 4-3 % 


46,364 45,921 46,996 ++27,777 
62,336 62,049 63,426 ++32,309 
13,476 13,908 14,152 ++6,963 
2,306 1,829 1,819 ++1,038 
34,035 34,111 35,667 ++15,999 
4,490 4,353 4,195 ++4,303 
800 860 908 5,290 
20,145 20,559 20,955 2,265 


Date for “Latest Week" on each series on request. 


Business Week Index (above) . . . . . “1839 
PRODUCTION 
Steet inet opemntinne (96 of canaciie) os). seis ces bae es Cee cel sccelgecn 86.7 
Production: of autemsobiles: andl twehe: «..«.<.6655-65.5-oe vee bbe cscscsaciietees 134,714 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) Recess $30,162 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)..............0..0...0000000 5,300 
CWE ED NE AONE. SiCMIY DMM: <6. 5.5:6:0's 5/0 kdineca ns 60nd oe veces veneees 4,876 
Bituminous coal: (daily average, 1,000 tons). «.00ccccccccccccisecvcvcceeges 1,861 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,060 cars). ........2.00 72 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... . Stones gadkemetaaewns 59 
Money in circulation (millions) . Riecentaceetenncn ale Meta eet teed i atalehe ewes $27,484 
Department store sales (change from same week of ‘preceding j (| Pera 8% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).....................000000e 174 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 = 100), bt . 169.7 ee 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100).........0000.0...4.4. 340.5 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 — 100)... 212.9 
Domestic farm products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 295.2 
Vimushed ateek composite. (Tron: Age, ID.) ... 55. c0i ccc cece cess cccceesesees 3.705¢ 
oan germ Gommmastie (OR AGE TOM... << osc casera salts derkes cus ee beeees $20.92 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).......:00cscccccsereacencess 16.775¢ 
Wheat (Kansas City, bu.) : Par areca eewane ure ier Uaa ola is ere-wleetete wate ere’ $2.14 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.) ERE oe TCE TTT OT Tere. 5.85¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...............0. 02 eee eee 32.95¢ 
Pn ON IRN CN RI ga wo core Zone sank a nieren. eee 4 osm dipiarwenees $1.598 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New “York, Ib.). SPEC OEe CTT Ee re 16.46¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).............ccceeccccees 109.3 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................ . 47% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody's)... .............04. 71% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................ “ 1} ‘ 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 14-13% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks....................... 46,295 
‘Total loans and investments, reporting member banks. ..................04. 61,916 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks. ............... 13,415 
Securities loans, reporting member banks.............0.0.0.00.0. 0020. c eee eee 1,803 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 34,347 
Other securities held, reporting member banks....................eeeeees 4,473 
ieee RNIN: GU IMMUNE SII ocr 5.5) oo 6a a 5% G'S ore Re es eles eel mreelA 950 
Total federal reserve credit Owlstanding..... 2... cccscevccreccccnccactvcece 19,956 
* Picliminary, week ended June 11th, 
+Revised, tt+Estimate (BW —Jud.12'47, p16) 
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“EVER HEAR THE STORY 


Jake, our foreman, told us the story the day he found us 
shooting the breeze on the job. We wanted to know some- 
thing—and we wanted to know bad. We'd seen an insurance 
man around the plant, and now some guys were sledging out 
the wall right in the side of the building. Why? Fora door? 
A door leading nowhere? It just didn’t make sense. 

“Listen, you guys,” Jake said. “I'll tell you about that 
hole—and then you get back to work. Ever hear the story of 
the five cats? Gent had a cat—and he cut a hole in the side 
of the wall so the cat could get in and out. Then, like cats 
do, she had four kittens and he cut four more little holes be- 
side the big one. 

“Friend of his said, ‘Listen, Joe, you’re crazy. One door’s 
enough for them kittens.’ 

“ “Not in this house,’ says Joe, “When I say scat, I mean 
SCAT? ” 

Well, we were dumb, I guess. We still didn’t get it. “Ever 
think what would happen if there was an explosion over 
there in the paint shop?” Jake asks. “You guys would jump 
a mile—and then you'd start running. But where? Only 
place you could run is back through the paint shop. See 
what I mean?” 

We saw. 

So then Jake says, ‘Now don’t get me wrong. There ain’t 
going to be an explosion. Not with all them ventilators and 
stuff they’ve put in. But the old man ain’t taking any chances. 


ABOUT THE FIVE CATS?” 


So he’s sinking fifteen hundred bucks in that door. And for 
what? To keep you guys safe. Now, will you get back to 
work?” 


* * * * 


You won’t find the words, catastrophe survey, in a Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance policy. Seeing that these sur- 
veys are made when needed is just one of the many ways 
Liberty Mutual is cooperating with management and labor 
to keep workers safe on the job. 





LIBERTY “SY 


INSUR ANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFIC 







— BOSTON 





We work to keep you $4 fe 





W 'e work to keep you safe ...to protect business, home and car owners from crippling 


* ies ....6 


to remove the causes of home, highway and work accidents. . 


. to relieve the pain * 


and financial burden of accidents by prompt, fair and sympathetic handling of all claims 

















WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





“PERIL POINT” is a Republican phrase 
that the Truman people are picking 
up. Last year it meant the level below 
which you cannot cut tariffs without hurting domes- 
tic industry. 

Now the phrase is coming into use among 
Truman people. They mean: that level of unem- 
ployment above which you dare not go without a 
stepped-up government works program. 

There’s no agreement as to what the new 
peril point is. Economic Council chairman Nourse 
puts it around 4.5-million. Truman thinks of it as 
5-million. Some economists say it’s as high as 
6-million. 





AN “ECONOMIC CONVENTION” to diagnose 
business conditions and prescribe for its ailments is 
shaping up. 

Sen. O’Mahoney’s Joint Congressional Eco- 
nomic Committee plans to call in spokesmen for 
business, investment groups, labor, agriculture, and 
the executive branch of government. Time: late 
summer. 

Questions to be talked out: 

(1) What can government do to halt unem- 
ployment? 

(2) What can government do to get more pri- 
vate capital into industry? 

In preparation, O’Mahoney has enlisted a 
half-dozen agencies to pull together a rounded 
perspective of where the economy stands right now 
—the employment-unemployment pattern, where 
investment capital is coming from, the impact of 
buyer resistance, the condition of inventories. 


O’Mahoney’s program makes him the first 
Truman stalwart to complete an about-face and 
embark upon a formal attack on depression. Tru- 
man—at least publicly—is still standing fast on his 
January anti-inflation program. 


THE FEDERAL DEFICIT for the fiscal year 
that ends June 30 will be around $2-billion 

The deficit was $2.1-billion at the start of 
this week. And year-end bill-paying will just about 
match June-quarter income-tax collections. 

Of course, Secretary Snyder’s books aren't 
going to show red ink on June 30. That’s because 
the GOP 80th Congress passed a law that calls 
$3-billion of last year’s whopping surplus this year’s 
income. 
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We think you would like to see how federal col- 
lections and spending shape up without this book- 
keeping gimmick. Here's the picture as of June 10: 


Fiscal ‘49 Fiscal ‘48 
(in billions) 
WGN? 2 ois. oe ee SA eee $34.4 $38.3 
Cee Fos awe) eee 36.5 30.8 
NGOs os. or rae aoatece —2.1 73 


Truman, in his January budget message, esti- 
mated revenues for the entire fiscal year would be 
$39.6-billion, expenses $40.2-billion, leaving a de- 
ficit of $600-million. 

Odds are that expenditures between June 10 
and the end of the fiscal year, will just about bring 
the total up to the Truman estimate; income will 
fall some $1.5-billion short of the estimate. 


SEN. TAFT has a brand new helper in his 
campaign for re-election next year: his brother 
Charley. 

Brother Charley is stumping industrial cities of 
Ohio selling brother Bob’s ‘‘liberal Republicanism.’ 
In the past, the brothers have differed sharply on 
many a public issue, particularly foreign policy. 


COMPLAINTS AGAINST ECA for building up 
foreign competition are reaching congressmen in 
increasing numbers from businessmen back home 
(page 26). 

Example: Sen. Ellender waved a letter in 
Paul Hoffman’s face. It was from a typewriter 
exporter, an Ellender constituent, complaining that 
ECA-financed foreign production was cutting into 
his market. 

Example: Sen. Saltonstall demanded that Hoff- 
man tell him why ECA is sending looms to rebuild 
European textile mills and thus deepen New Eng- 
land’s depression. 

These and similar incidents occurred during 
Hoffman's three-day grilling by the Senate ap- 
propriations committee. In all, Hoffman says he 
has heard from 102 different lines of business— 
wanting ECA either to help them sell more, or to do 
less for their foreign competitors. 

For the present, this hubbub is not much more 
than a symptom of the business slide-off here; it 
won't materially reduce the money Hoffman will 
get for his second year. 

* 


SMALL BUSINESSMEN who want help from 
ECA in lining up Marshall Plan business should 
write to Bert H. White, 800 Connecticut Ave. N.W., 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued 





Washington. He’s a Buffalo banker and has just 
taken charge of a new division to see that the little 


fellow gets a break. 
e 


INSURANCE AND LOBBYING are next on the 
investigation docket in Congress. 

Both have been talked about ever since this 
Congress got down to business. Now they are sct 
for the summer recess; they will take over the stage 
once Sen. Hickenlooper’s charges against Lilienthal 
have been aired, and the B-36 story has been told. 

Insurance—A joint committee headed by judi- 
ciary chairmen McCarran and Celler is being set 
up with $50,000 to spend. 

The committee will probe concentration of in- 
vestment money in the big insurance companies 
and the distribution of their loanable funds. Pos- 
sible outcome: a recommendation for some kind of 
federal regulation 

Lobbying—This will be another joint commit- 
tee affair, under Sen. Kilgore, a dyed-in-the-wool 
New Dealer 

It will be a harsh review ‘of the loopholes in 
the Lobby Registration Act—geared to the Truman 
philosbphy that a lobbyist is someone who is 
against his program. Anti-public housing lobbyists 
will be first on the griddle. 


INDUSTRIAL SUGAR USERS are pressuring 
Agriculture Secretary Brannan into letting more 
Cuban sugar into the U. S. 

Their argument: Other producers aren't deliv- 
ering up to quotas they have been allocated. That's 
creating a shortage, causing prices to inch upward 
while the food index is trending down 

Brannan’‘s problem: He's got to manipulate 
the quotas so as to leave domestic beet and cane 
growers all the market they can handle. If he lifts 
the lid on Cuban imports too fast or too far, he can 
cause an embarrassing glut. 

This week, Brannan yielded a little. He upped 
Cuba’‘s allotment 200,000 tons for the year. That 
will absorb one-third the expected deficit between 
demand and supplies coming on the market. 


THE BRANNAN PLAN for farm prosperity 
now goes over until next year, officially; that makes 
it a Democratic campaign issue. At the Des Moines 
powwow this week, party leaders accepted: (1) the 
fact that they can’t get Brannan’‘s scheme through 
Congress now, (2) the Republican challenge to put 
it to the voters. 
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A TIDELANDS COMPROMISE is in the mak- 
ing—a deal to settle the 12-year-old fuss over who 
gets the wealth under the water off the U. S. coast. 

Speaker Sam Rayburn—a Texan—has gotten 
attorneys-general from the coastal oil states talking 
around the same table with Clark of Justice and 
Krug of Interior. Rayburn wants to get as much 
agreement as possible from them before asking 
Congress to write a law; without substantial agree- 
ment Congress won‘t take up the matter. 

Fhe talks to date convince Rayburn there’s a 
chance for legislation, even at this session. 


The tidelands fight has been over (1) who owns 
the off-shore submerged lands, (2) who gets royal- 
ties from oil and other minerals taken out, and 
(3) who grants leases for development. 

The question of title has become pretty much 
a lawyer's argument; the Supreme Court says it 
vests with the federal government, but the states 
still would like it. 

The Rayburn conterences have about worked 
out who gets the royalties: States will get two-thirds 
out to the 3-mile limit, the federal government two- 
thirds beyond that. Texas, of course, gets two- 
thirds out to 10% miles, because of the terms on 
which the Republic joined the Union. 

There’s near-agreement, too, on joint federal- 
state management of resources development; only 
Krug is holding out for total federal control. The 
difference between Clark and the states is over 
who would have the deciding say-so. 


PRODUCTIVITY IS HIGHER than you have 
been led to believe by government figures. 

Here’s why: 

For years, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
been estimating worker efficiency from samplings 
tied to the number of fdctory workers shown by 
the 1939 Census of Manufacturers. Month by 
month, BLS would adjust the ‘39 total to take care 
of the growth of each industry’s labor force. 

Now the figures gathered in the 1947 Census 
of Manufacturers are in. And they show that the 
BLS estimate of employment had grown to be 
1,000,000 workers too high. 

So, BLS finds it has been dividing total output 
by about 7% too many workers, getting too low a 
per-man-hour output figure. 

It will take a while yet to get an industry-by- 
industry breakdown of the BLS error—and for the 
statisticians to stop blushing. 
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Here’s a picture of a 200,000-ton coal pile—ready to put 
light and power into homes and work places of aarge city. 
Pulverized and blown into the steam boilers of an electric 
generating plant, this coal will help make living and working 
brighter and easier for a million and a half people. 

Indeed, the demand for coal to be used in generating elec- 
tricity has more than tripled since 1930, in spite of hydro- 
electric developments and in the face of the fact that electric 
power companies now “squeeze” three times as much “juice” 
from a ton of coal as in 1914. 

Today coal provides power companies and other users 
with the most economical, reliable source of energy. And 
modern mining is geared to build up and maintain stock piles 
like the one pictured above. To keep the fires of America 
burning brightly, both now and in the future, the progressive 
mining industry is spending hundreds of millions of dollars 


on new and improved mechanized equipment and facilities, 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 








Photograph copyrighted by The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 


:" 
Modernizing America’s bituminous cpal 
mines means replacing “pick and-shovel” min- 
ing with power machines. Today more than 
91% of production is mechanically cut and 60% 
is mec hanic ally loaded. And among many new 
preparation plants now under construction is 
one designed to wash and grade coal for spe- 
cific uses at a record rate of 2,000 tons an hour, 


Largely as a result of modernization by pro- 
gressive management, the American miner’s 
average daily output is five times greater than 
that of the British miner and his take-home 
pay is higher than that paid by any other 
major American industry. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NaTIONAL CoaL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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F e e ss / 
Engineering Degree: 


Result: Increased production. .. lower unit costs 


..- forall your plants wherever located! 


@ One PurcHaset AGREEMENT with Texaco brings to your 
service more than 2300 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants 


in all 48 States. 


These are immediate convenient sources of supply for lubri- 
cants that carry an engineering degree in that they are prescribed 
by Texaco Lubrication Engineers who apply to your problems 
the experience of Texaco in all fields of industry. 

TEXACO IS PREFERRED BY MAJOR INDUSTRIES Such accurate recommendations assure the right lubricants, 
Chic hs tlie an. ; Mere cemiine in the right place, at the right time, in the right quantities. Bene-_ 
girline miles'in the U)..Sare flown with Texaco fits are greater output and economies from uniform production. 


Aircraft Engine Oil than with any other brand. ‘ . ‘ ; : 
Get full facts now! Call or write your nearest Texaco plant 


THE TOUGHEST JOBS CALL FOR TEXACO! or The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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At least not if you believe 
FRB’s survey of what people 
plan to buy. In January, they 
wanted a lot, had the money. 


Businessmen got the best piece of 
news this weck that they have had in a 
long time: Consumers still have plenty 
of money; and they still want plenty ot 
goods. As far as consumers are con 
cerned, the postwar boom isn’t over by 
a long shot. 

e Want More—Jhat’s the picture that 
comes out of the Federal Reserve 
Board's fourth annual survey of con- 
sumer finances, released this week. It is 
a comforting picture for businessmen 
who have imagined the typical consumer 
hip-deep in goods and collection letters, 
too broke and too sated to buy more. 

According to the survey, consumers 

intend to buy more automobiles, tele- 
vision sets, and medium-priced houses in 
1949 than they did in 1948. Their de 
mand for refrigerators, washing ma 
chines, furniture, and radios is down a 
little. But it is.still high, even by post 
war standards. 
e Can Pay More—What’s more, con 
sumers are in strong shape financially 
(hey can back up their demands with 
cash 

\bout seven out of ten consumer 
spending units still have a hoard of 
liquid assets in the form of government 
bonds or bank accounts. (The survey de- 
fines a spending unit as a group of peo 
ple living under the same roof and pool 
ing their incomes for major expenses 
About half of all spending units were 
carning higher incomes in 1948 than 
they were in 1947. And most of these 
increases went to consumers who had 
been carning under $4,000 a year. 

In general, the number of consumers 
in the middle income bracket has been 
growing. ‘The number in the lower 
brackets has been shrinking. 

e No Breakdown—The Federal Reserve 
Board’s experts carefully avoid pointing 
iny morals, but one conclusion should 
be obvious to businessmen The con 
suming nie! of the U.S. economy still 
looks lusty. Uhere is no sign of a gen 
cral breakdown in the market for major 
durable goods. And if that is true, then 
it 1s very probable that the current 
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How Much People Plan to Buy 








Estimated Number 
Spending Units Average 
Automobiles: Rassbaaes / ses Pu ‘ 5 
Ne A it 
MOND sv wianwabawaa 3.6— 5.1 eee $2,060 ; 
1945 3.2— 4.6 3.1 1,860 $2,130 
1947 3.4—.4.5 2.8 1.540 1,950 
1LO4¢ 3.44.3 1.5 'N.A, 1,620 
Use 1 Cals 
194 1.9— 2.8 a val : 
1945 1.2— 2.0 5.6 710 $S0 
1947 13— 1.7 4.5 654 750 
1946 ] 1.3 3.5 N.A, 630 
New and used cars—total 
194 32> S.0 ] 
1945 4+.4-- 6.6 8.7 1540 4 1,330 
1947 4.7— 6.2 73 1,3 1,25 
194¢ 44 5.6 5.0 1,100 20 
Other selected durable goods: 
194 10.2—13.7 ; 341 
1945 i 1.3-12.0 19.8 340 370 
1947 eGeadeats S.4-11 17.2 310 310 
1946 woo... eee eee 11.S—14.4 13.2 32( 310 
Houses: 
1949 ..........0.- 2.0— 3.0 . 8,21 sees 
194 L7— 2. 2.4 7,41 9,000 
1947 bees wee 2.1— 3.2 2.2 6,3 7,100 
194¢ ps Scie Sia N.A 2.7 N.A 5,400 
| 
shakedown in business will be only a how much difference ‘the drop in busi 


readjustment and not the beginning of a 


serious depression. 

You have to remember, of course, 
that the survey isn’t the final word on 
the subject. Consumers can always 
change their minds. If incomes start to 


drop sharply, a lot of buying plans will 
7 out the window. In the past three 


\ 


cars, the Reserve Board surveys seem 
to have called the turn on consumer 
buying remarkal well (table, above 
But in a period of falling prices and 
shrinking incomes, they may not check 
out so Closely : 

This year's survey was handled by 
Dr. Rensis Likert’s Survey Research 
Center at the University of Michigan, 
which also ran the three previous stud- 
ies (BW —Jun 748. p23 Its conclu- 
sions are based on some 3,500 inter- 
views with a carefully prepared sample 
of the nation 30-million spending 
units. The results are comparable with 


the findings of the previous surveys, but 
between one year and 
aused by sampling er 
al changes in con- 


small differences 
another 
TOrs 


nav } 
ma ( 


and no \ r¢ 


sumer intentions 


e@ January, Februarv—Interviews — this 


vear took place in January and Febru- 
arv. Busine vas gradually slowing down 
then, and there had been some im- 
portant retail price cuts. But talk of a 
general readjustinent im business was 
only just beginning. ‘The Reserve Board 
plans to run another check in July to see 
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css this spring made. 

At the time of the interviews, 
of all thought that prices 
were going to go down during the year. 
But only 5% thought prices would be 
“a lot lower” during 1949. Some 22 
predicted “good times ahead,” and an- 
other 25% 
with 
pected “bad times ahead,” 
bad times with reservations. 

Few consumers were prepared for any 
sizable cuts in their own incomes. About 
27% expected their incomes to be larger 


559% 


CONnSUINCTS 


were looking for good times 
Only 9 ex- 
and l¢ 


some reservations. 


in 1949. Another 46°7 thought thev 
would come out about the same. Only 
17 thought their incomes would be 


smaller. 
e Price Hopes—The expectation of con- 
tinued prosperity and lower _ prices 
is an odd combination. Ordinarily, fall- 
ing prices mean bad times. But in this 
case consumers apparently think the air 
can come out of prices without any seri- 
ous effects on production and incomes. 
Nobody knows how will 
ict if things don’t work out quite as 
smoothly as they had hoped. But if they 
go ahead with the plans thev had in 
January and February, that by itself will 
do a lot to keep the business boom 


consumers 


going. 
e Auto Market—Somewhere between 
3.6-million and 5.}-million spending 
units plan to buy a new automobile in 
1949. That tops both 1948 plans and 


actual 1945 purchases. ‘The price that 
prospective purc hasers intend to pay for 


their new car seems more realistic than 
it has been in other years. ‘This year 
the average consumer expects to pay 
$2,060. Last year he paid $2,130, but 
at the start of the vear he had planned 
to spend only $1,860. 

There is some evidence that a cut in 
car prices would bring a lot of new buy- 
ers into the market. Among spending 
units that were uncertain about buying 
a car, the price was the main reason for 
indecision. : 

here's still a high potential demand 

for used cars, if you can believe the sur- 
vey, even though this spring the used 
car market is flat on its back. The num- 
ber of spending units planning to buy 
used cars during 1949 runs to 1.9-mil- 
lion to 2.8-million. That is a long way 
short of actual 1948 purchases. But it’s 
a big jump over 1948 plans. In the pre 
vious surveys actual buving of used cars 
always has run far ahead of plans—partly, 
of course, because in previous years 
thwarted new-car buvers settled for a 
jalopy. 
e Hard Goods—The demand for other 
durable consumer goods is strong, too. 
Planned purchases of radios and refrig- 
erators show a small drop from 1948S. 
Furniture and washing machines also 
are down a’ shade. These differences 
could be nothing more than the sam- 
pling error, but they probably indicate a 
little weakening in the markets. Even 
so, the plans for 1949 are only a little 
below 1948’s record level. 

Television is headed for a_ banner 

vear, if the survey is right. Last vear, 
some 700,000 consumers bought sets. 
In 1949, 1.4-million plan to deal them- 
selves in on video. 
e Houses—Planned purchases of houses 
min a little ahead of 1948 intentions. 
Well over a million spending units hope 
to buv new houses this vear. About half 
of them want to pay less than $7,000 
At least some of these prospective buy 
ers seem to have been unable to find 
anything at their price: because con- 
struction of new homes so far this vear 
has been running behind 1945 

Demand for existing houses is about 
the same this vear as it was in 1948S. 
And some of the buvers who want new 
houses may settle for older homes when 
thev find they can’t get what thev want. 
e Liquid Assets—Financially, consum- 
ers seem in pretty good shape. The num 
ber of spending units that have no liq- 
uid assets has been growing for the past 
three vears—from 11]-million in the carly 
part of 1946 to 14.5-million in 1949, 
But about seven spending units out of 
everv ten still have something salted 
away. This compares with eiglit out of 
ten in 1946. 

Actually, consumers are — probably 
somewhat better heeled than the survev 
figures suggest. Interviewers asked about 
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government bonds and bank accounts 
but they didn’t try to find out about 
holdings of cash because most people 
won't tell a stranger that they have 
moncy in the house. Hence, the defini- 
tion of liquid assets does not include any 
currency that consumers might have on 
hand. 

Some of the consumers covered by 
the survey had interded to buy a par- 
ticular durable good during 1948 but 
ictually did not. About half of this 
group said “insufficient income” was the 
explanation. Around one-fourth said 
“too high prices.”” It’s worth noting, 
though that about half of the consum- 
ers who had not bought the durable 
good they had planned did buy some 
other durable good. 

e In the Red—Roughly three out of ten 
spending units spent more than they re- 
ceived in 1948. Thev either lived on 
credit or dipped into savings. This pro 
portion was a little higher than 1947 
but not enough higher to mean any- 
thing : 

Consumers leaned a little more heav- 
ily on credit in 1948 than thev did in 
1947. But 59° of those who bought 
automobiles paid cash in full (including 
the trade-in allowance). Some 51% of 
the purchases of other consumer dur- 
ables were cash sales. And 22% of the 
home purchases were cash. 





Exclusive Contracts Ruled Out 


Supreme Court, in Standard of California case, says you 
can’t force distributors to buy only your products. Justice Douglas 
dissents, says majority opinion will actually promote monopoly. 


Do you, as a manufacturer, have ex- 
clusive-dealing contracts with your in 
dependent retailers? Is the business you 
do through these retailers as much as 
6.7% of your industry's total volume in 
any market arca? 

If so, you had better check with your 
lawyers. You may have to abandon yout 
contract arrangement—sct up your own 
igencics, instead, or open up your own 
stores. 


e High-Court Verdict—This is the mean-, 


ing of the decision handed down by the 
Supreme Court this week in the anti 
trusters’ case against Standard Oil Co 
of California. 

It was another 5-to-4 split, but a sur 
prising one. Frankfurter wrote the ma 
jority opinion, Jackson wrote a dissent, 
concurred in by Chief Justice Vinson 
and Burton. And Douglas—furthest left 
on the court—wrote a particularly sting 
ing criticism of the majority. 

e Narrow View—The court majority 
took a narrow view of its job in deter- 





Measuring the Unmeasurable for FRB 


Rensis Likert, Director of the Insti- 
tute for Social Research at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, started out to be a 
chemical engineer, switched to social 
psychology. But he took with him the 
chemist’s passion for precision and the 
carefully controlled research methods of 
the laboratory. 

Likert was born in Cheyenne, Wyo., 
some 46 years ago. His name is Danish, 
and his odd first name was his grand- 
mother’s maiden name. For the past 
15 years, his specialty has been measur- 
ing the unmeasurable. His doctor’s 
thesis for Columbia in 1932 became a 
basic work in attitude measurement. 
e Bombs and Finances—During the war 
Likert was the director of the morale 
division of the U.S. Strategic Bombing 
Survey. 

Later his division in Agriculture 
Dept. started the first survey of con- 
sumer finances for the Federal Reserve 
Board. The following vear he took his 
staff to the University of Michigan and 
set up the Survey Research Center. 

e Why Work—The Federal Reserve 
surveys are Likert’s biggest job so far, 
but he has an even more ambitious one 
in the works. With a grant from the 
Office of Naval Research and contribu- 
tions from industry, he is running a ten 
vear study to find out why workers like 
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or don’t like to work where they work, 
what makes them work hard or loaf 
The first result of this project—a 
study of morale among clerical workers 
at the Prudential Life Insurance Co.— 
has just come out. It shows that the 
supervisors who try hardest to get pro- 
duction don’t get the best results. The 
managers who nurse their workers along 


het 


make a better showing. 


mining what's legal or illegal under the 
Clayton act. The section of the act 
they interpreted says exclusive-dealing 
contracts are illegal if their effect “may 
be to substantially lessen competition o 
tend to create a monopoly.” (Exclusive 
dealing contracts are those which re 
quire an independent distributor to 
buy certain products from only onc 
manufacturer. ) 

Standard’s contracts with its inde 
pendent dealers in 7 western states cov 
ered gasoline, oil, tires, batteries, and 
The 6,000 dealers involved 
represent 16% of the outlets in that 
area. ‘Their sales for Standard are about 
6.7% of the total business in the area. 

Vhe court said, in effect 

Standard’s exclusive contracts cover 
a substantial number of outlets and a 
substantial amount of the products 
Automatically, therefore, competition is 
substantially lessened—and this is illegal 
under the Clayton act. 

e “Irrelevant”—The court said it didn’t 
have to decide a lot of other questions 
because they weren't relevant. It said it 
doesn’t make any difference: 

e That Standard’s share of the total 
business hasn't increased under the con 
tract arrangement. 

e That Standard does not dominate the 
market. 

e That the contracts may be of benefit 
to the dealer as well as to Standard 

e That competition may have thrived 
under the contracts 

e That competition may be lessened by 
the decision—if Standard now sets up 
agency agreements or buys the stations 
from its independent dealers 

e Mild Dissent—Jackson, Vinson, and 
Burton, in their dissent, argued that the 
mere fact of “quantity coverage” doesn’t 
by any means prove that the contracts 
actually did lessen competition, or 
might do so. 

Furthermore, said the dissent, the 

defendant wasn't even allowed to offer 
evidence to show that there was no 
illegal effect on competition. 
e Sharp Dissent—Douglas in his dissent 
bitterly summarized the failure of the 
antitrust laws. “Big business has become 
bigger and bigger. Monopoly has flour 
ished. Cartels have increased their hold 
on the nation. The trusts wax strong 
Chere. is less and less place for the in 
dependent.” 

Now, the majority, said Douglas, by 
its decision, promises to wipe out large 
numbers of independent filling station 
operators. 


aCCCSSOTICs 
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Federal Reserve Board Indexes (1935-39 = 100) 
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Vacation Shift 


Trend toward mass closing 
of plants seems definitely halted 
this year. Fear of losing business 
one reason. 


Mass vacationS—letting all the em- 


ployees go at one time and locking up 
the plant—are losing their vogue this 


f > 
year. Blame for this falls on the buyers 


MarrAKCcT, i i\ 

e'T'rend Halted—In prior years, the 
trend was all the other way (BW- 
May29°45,p19). ‘The growth of union 
contracts with paid-vacation 


+ 


) 
Clauses 





prompted more and more employers to 
gct the vacation problems settled at 
on k 

But a SINESS WEEK Check this week 
indicat that 1949 wall be ditterent 
tI ist vea 

R ts from the nation’s big indus- 
ti nt sh that many of the 
plants that closed f mass vacations 
last year ll keep going this summer. 
They | stagger vacations instead. 
Busine trving the plant-wide shut- 
down for the first time this year are few 


an I 


far between 
@ Buyers’ Market—W hat is stunting the 


g th of t ill-in-one vacation trend 1s 
the return of competition. Mass pro 
ducers feel they can’t afford to shut 
down, even for a two-week period, be 
cause they might miss out on filling 
1i¢ ( T 

One of Philadelphia’s biggest textile 
mills, for instance, has had two-week 
vacation tutdowns for the past six 
yea t potty business conditions” 
will keep rkers on deck this summer. 

Anot! Philadelphia textile pro 
ducer, ¢ is & Aikman, says it hopes 
to shut 1 for one week this summer 

it | for the last few vears. But 
t] yan ubject to last-minute re 
ustomers these days 

vant ery vesterdayv.” 

Crook Pay Box Co., North Kansas 
City, Mo., had a mass vacation in 
1948, but not this vear. It savs that 
th taggered vacation plan seems 
to fit mnditions best now. 


biggest re 


@ Milwaukee—One of the 
rsa will 


vel f plant-wide shutdowns 
come th ir in Milwaukee. 


Last sum 
mer ]2 ts there closed down com- 
pletel t about the same. time 
| ting load on Wisconsin resorts 
l ght a howl from operators—and 
gripe from mplovees who couldn't get 
a ! ifions 

So th mimer only 7] companies 
plan a mplete shutdown. ‘The rest 
are going ck to staggered vacations 
@eLos Angeles—Ihe Los Angeles area 


1 number of mass vacations 
vear, too. Of 4585 companies quet- 
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ied in a survey, 110 shut down. But 
there was a special reason: Many of 
these plants were served by Southern 
California Edison Co., which closed for 
a time last summer to make a power 
cycle change-over. 

This year Los Angeles reports about 

10% fewer plant-wide shutdowns than 
in 1948. 
e Partial Shutdowns—Among the com- 
panies using mass vacations this year, 
few will lock up their shops completely. 
Buyers’ market pressure forces them to 
keep at least a skeleton force on hand to 
service Customers 

O'Keefe & Merritt, Pacific Coast 
range manufacturer, for example, has 
had a 100% vacation shutdown for the 
past two years says a Company 
spokesman: “The company like every 


I 
But, 


one else is fighting for business now, 
can't afford to have anv cus 
satisfaction. We found that 
ition shutdown is not 
O'Keefe & Merritt will 
office, 


depart 


ind Wwe 
tomer dis 
the 100 vac 
good policy.” 

keep skeleton crews 
ind maintenance and _ service 


in warchouse, 


ments this year. 

e Exception—This year's big exception 
is Cleveland. Here about 60% of the 
larger plants expect to close for vaca 
tions. In a recent survey bv the Cleve 
land Chamber of Commerce, 222 out 
of 358 plants reported that they would 
shut down for a vacation period. Cleve 
land was one of the cities to adopt 
vacations. Employers there now 
think that continuing the plan has mor 
advantages than going back to the stag 


first 


mass 


gered system—regardless of business 


conditions. 


Alcohol Goes Up 


Publicker leads pack in first 
price hike since end of industry 
war. Boosts range from 814¢ to 
11¢ a gal. for most producers. 


Producers of industrial alcohol have 
decided they have had enough. Enough, 
that is, of selling at cost or below. —~ 
e End of the Red—Ever since the pro 
ducers stopped counterattacking in their 
price war (BW—Mar.5'49,p106), they 
have been selling at prices that have 
kept the industry, as a whole, in the red. 
Last week, Publicker Industries, Inc., 
the biggest of the aleohol makers, called 
a halt to the bargain spree. It jacked 
prices of its products by She to lle a 
gal. By this most of the other 
producers had either followed suit o1 


1 
WCCk, 


were set to soon. 
e War and Aftermath—Ihe trouble all 
started last November when commodity 
prices began sliding off. Alcohol makers 
started to cut prices, too. But before 
they knew it, found they had 
placed themselves in the middle of a 
full-fledged price wat 

Pure ethyl] alcohol—the base of. the 
industrial type—had been selling at 70¢ 
a gal. in November. By Icbruary, the 
price had plummeted to 21¢. ‘here it 


they 


stopped. 

Producers soon found out they had 
gone too far. But none wanted to be 
the first to admit it—on an 
price tag. So they sat and fretted while 


increased 





Past, President, and Future 


the driving force behind the giant Pennsy’s 


Railroadmen have their own interpretation 
of this week’s shift in top management of 
the Pennsylvania R.R.: it’s the first step in 
a_ two-step blood. 
Martin W. Clement, president since 1935, 
moves up to chairman; Walter S. Franklin, 


transfusion of young 


executive vice-president for the past two 
years, becomes president. Franklin has been 


postwar improvement and modernization 
program, but he is now 65; and so railroad 
men are already laying bets on his successor. 
The Pennsylvania directors gave no hint— 
left the job of executive vice-president un- 
filled. Rail men are watching J. M. Symes, 
vice-president in charge of operations. 
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they waited for one of the others to act 
first 

¢ Follow the Leader—Publicker stopped 
the fidgeting. It raised the price of pure 
ethyl alcohol—the kind used mainly by 
pharmaceutical firms—from 21¢ to 32¢ 


1 


gal., effective July 1. Prices on the 
company's other formula types went up 
by S4e to lle. 

Next day, U.S. Industrial Chemicals, 

Inc., raised its prices to the Publicker 
level. (U.S.L.C. had had to write down 
the value of its inventories by $4,750,- 
B00 out of last vear’s earnings Then 
Shell Chemical Corp. jumped in. Car- 
bide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp., and United Dis- 
tillers of America, Inc., are pretty sure 
bets to get in, too. 
e No Stocking Up—Despite the fact 
Publicker made the hike effective July 1, 
customers won't be able to do much 
stocking up before the price change. 
said that, for the rest of the 
month, it would cover only “the normal 
rements of its customers.” It made 
r that it would screen orders care- 
fully to prevent any large-scale stockpil- 
ing. The other companies will prob- 
ably follow Publicker here, too. 


Pulp Mills Get Caught 
In Rayon’s Doldrums 


[he troubles that the rayon industry 
the sales colinters 


Publicker 


requ 


it Cica 


has been having at 
yv backed up to the pulp mills. 


have final 


You can see that this has happened 
from the summer plans of Raypnier, 
In BW—Jun.11°49,p38 


e Vacation—Rayonicr supplics about 


half of the dissolving pulp used by the 
nation’s rayon industry in the manufac- 
ture of viscose and acetate varns (BW— 
Nov.29'47,p22 Last week the com- 


pany closed down two of its. Washing- 
ton pulp mills for long “vacations.” 
Grays Harbor will stay shut for three 
\ s; Port Angeles won’t reopen until 
\ third mill, at Shel- 


muictime in July 
this month for a 


ton, will close later 


couple of weeks. 

Ravonier’s says that it is doing this 
to bring production “into line with? cur- 
rent rate of orders.” What it’s up 
against here can be understood by a 
glance at the total ravon stocks in the 


hands of producers (BW—May21°49, 
pl0). Since December, they have 


climbed from 15.7-million to 70.$-mil- 
lion Ib. at the end of May. 

e Prices—W ith this increase in 
facturers’ inventories, prices of both 
pulp and ravon have dropped. Rayo- 
nier reduced its pulp prices $5 to $l2a 
ton on June 1. And manufacturers have 
recently cut viscose filament yarn 3¢ to 
10¢ a lb., viscose staple yarn about 2¢ a 
lb., and acetate staple yarn from 2¢ 
to 4¢ a |b. 


manu- 
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Yeers New Total Domestic 4 
Beginning Carryin Crop Supply* Use Exports Carryout 
july 1 . ae ‘ 
(all figures in millions of bushels) r 
| 


250 741 
1,108 
1,153 
1,367 

e1,280 


1939 


1945 279 
1946 100 
1947 84 
1948 196 


991 


1,389 
1,253 
1,451 
e1,476 


280 


100 
84 
196 
e310 


48 


395 
401 
489 
e481 


663 


894 
768 
766 
e685 





1949 


e310 | 1,337(?) 1,647(?) 665(?) 4501?) 532(?)) | 
; 





"includes imports; e—estimated 


Wheat Surplus Means Controls 


New crop plus carryover estimated at new record high. So 
acreage and marketing quotas for next year are almost certain. 
Cut from this year’s acreage may be 20%. 


Since the end of the war, most farm 
planning in Washington has been based 
on what the experts call “abundant pro- 
duction.”” ‘The merits of the Aiken law, 
the Brannan plan, and other farm pro 
grams are still being debated. But the 
meaning of “abundant production” of 
grain has become clear. 

It means, simply, that U.S. farmers 

can grow more gram than they—or the 
government—know what to do with. 
@ Record—Coming up is a wheat crop 
winter and spring wheat combined 
that’s estimated at more than 1.3-billion 
bu. (table Add that to an estimated 
carrvover on July | of 300-million-odd 
bu., and we will have a total supply of 
more than 1.6-billion bu. If the esti 
mates turn out to be accurate, that will 
be the largest supply in history. 

Under the 90% -of-parity law, the gov- 

crnment’s investment in 1948 wheat 
alone is likely to run to $550-million 
75-million bu. at $2). No one knows 
what the cost of supports may be on 
this vear’s crop, but if the weather is 
good and exports fall off, the figure 
might run to two or three times that. 
You hear talk on Capitol Hill that total 
supports on all 1949 crops might even 
run as high as $4-billion to $5-billion. 
@ Production Controls—It clear 
that such abundant production at such 
cost can't continue for long. Answer: 
Let the farmer vote to cut back produc- 
tion—or go without price supports. 

Ihe law requires Agriculture Secre- 
tarv Brannan to offer farmers that take- 
it-or-leave-it choice whenever total sup- 
ply gets too high. Exactly what is “too 
high” is determined by a complicated 
formula based on estimates of demand; 
the figure for this year is just under 1.6- 
billion bu. 

e Brannan’s Position—On June 2, Bran- 
nan issued a statement, saying in effect: 


seems 


The total wheat supply for the 1949-50 
marketing season is likely to be 1.6-bil 
lion bu. or more. If it is that big, it 
will be 30-million to 60-million” bu. 
above the level at which I will be forced 
by law to proclaim this vear's marketing 
quotas. 

Actually, Brannan has until July 15 
to make up his mind—and in another 
month, the supply-demand situation 
could change enough to bring the figure 
level... Bad weather 
here and abroad could certainly 
that cffect. Or Agriculture might juggle 
the demand estimates to raise the tng 
ger-gure higher than anticipated sup 
ply Ihen Brannan would not be 
forced to proclaim quotas. 

e Threat—It’s not likely that he will do 
that, though. After all, there’s next year 
to think of. Suppose he didn’t put in 
controls. Farmers might well grow as 


below the critical 


have 


much wheat next vear as this. ‘Then 
Brannan would find himself in 1950 
with a carryover of 500-million-odd 


bu. plus a new crop of 1.3-billion-odd 
bu.—a total of ‘over 1.S-billion bu. 

That's an even larger amount. of 

wheat than we have now—and we al 
ready have too much. 
e Acreage Cut—So Brannan will chose 
the alternative. And his figures show 
that |-billon bu. is all the ‘wheat 
we should grow for 1950. On the basis 
of average yields for recent years, that 
would mean a cut in wheat acreage from 
this vear’s $]-million acres to about 65 
million—roughly 20%. 

Brannan hasn't announced any spe- 
cific acreage figures yet. But he did say, 
in his June 2 statement, that the sta- 
tistics “point up the almost unavoidable 
conclusion that it will be necessary to 
bring about a substantial reduction in 
the wheat acreage planted for harvest 
in 1950.” 
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Head Office—Down by the River Front 


ing house party last week found an efficient 


United Engineering & Foundry Co., big 
maker of rolling mill machinery, got too big 
for its rented-ofhce boots, built this snappy 
headquarters. For the site the company 
moved “across the tracks” to Pittsburgh’s 
Allegheny River front, put up the $1.7-mil- 
lion building in the heart of a dingy ware- 
house and parking lot district. Visitors who 
got inside the functional facade at an open- 


movable steel 


lighting. 


interior. Main offices have 
partitions, tile floors, 
The flat roof will hold about an inch of 
water for summer cooling. U.E.F. thinks 
others may follow it out of skyscraper offices 
to low-height structures like this one. And 
Pittsburgh hopes 


fluorescent 


newly beauty-conscious 


they will. 





Tariff Trouble for Truman 


Business worries stir up old fight for protection as deadline 
nears for Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Administration, stress- 
ing Marshall Plan stake, wants to keep rates low. 


The fist il tanff fight in vears is 
building up in ( 
Waiving the hatchet are the lawmak- 


ried about the droopy 


Oongr®ress. 


ers wh iT¢ 
look of Am in business. ‘Lhev've felt 
pressure from manufacturers, mining in- 
terests, and farmers who want assurance 
that f moods aren't going to cut 

eply into their sliding market. 

Holding the fort is the Administra 
tion. [Truman and ECA insist that free: 
trade—both for Europe and the U.S-- 
7 hand in hand with Marshall Plan 
nm BW —Mav7"49,p21 Lruman’s 
people want tariffs kept at least as low 
i 

Phe lready flared up in the 
vranglin the renewal of the Recip 

ll \grecement Act. It’s a fore- 

gone 1 that Congress will ex 
tend the program before it expires on 
June 30. But what form the renewal 
will take vhat the scrap is about. 


e Peril and Escape—Last year the Re- 


publicans wrote into the extension bill 


26 


1 clause that gave the ‘Laritf Commis- 
sion the right to fix the point below 
which it thought tanff cuts would im 
peril business. The made the 
Congress watchdogs 


clause 
commission—and 
over the President's exercise of tariff-bar- 
gaining powers 

Sen. Eugene D. Millikin and _ his 
G.O.P. ,colleagues want this “peril- 
point” clause kept in The White 
House and the State Dept. don’t. ‘They 
look on the clause as an opposition de 
vice to hamstring their authoritv. And 
they feel the peril points aren’t needed. 
They say the “escape clause” of the re 
ciprocal trade program is 
enough to protect 


agreements 


business 


domestic 


Phe escape clause provides that the 
President can change or cancel a tariff 
concession if it hurts—or threatens to 
hurt—a U.S. producer. ‘The clause now 


applies to about 24 countries that sup 
ply about 80 of our dutiable imports. 
e Untried—Actually, this part of the law 
has never been put to test. Since it 





went on the books, U.S. farmers and 
manufacturers have been able to sell 
just about everything they could tum 
out. ‘Thus, only eight applications for 
relief have come through so far. Only 
one—involving spring clothes pins—has 
reached the stage of formal investiga 
tion by the ‘Tariff Commission (BW — 
Jun.11°49,p16). 

Publicly, the Administration has al- 
ways held out the escape clause as a 
safety valve. Privately—and in negotia 
tions with foreign countries—the State 
Dept. has made it clear that the govern 
ment would use the clause sparingly, 
only in case of “emergencies.” 

So you can expect the Administration 
to lean over backwards to avoid using 
the clause. ‘That’s why the opposition 
wants to keep the peril-point provision 
in the law 
e Marshall Plan—lhe Administration 
will justify its stand on the clause by 
stressing the danger of losing the “‘tre- 
mendous investment” the U.S. has al- 
ready made in world recovery. It will 
use again the argument that trade agree- 
ments as they now stand are closely tied 
in with the success of the Marshall Plan. 
And Truman’s people make this point 
with some cold statistics 

Last vear, Marshall Plan Europe ex- 
ported about $1-billion worth of goods 
to the U.S.; it imported from us about 
$4.3-billion. That left a deficit of $3.3- 
billion, most of which was financed by 
ECA 

Both Europe and the U.S. would 
like to keep our exports moving to Fu- 
rope at about the present level. That 
leaves the deficit problem. ‘Vo close the 
gap, once the Marshall Plan ends, the 
U.S. would have to increase its imports 
by around $3-billion. ‘That obviously 
isn’t in the cards. But the policvmakers 
would like to see some of the gap closed. 
And if Congress begins pulling, back 
concessions under the peril-point clause 

which actually means higher tariffs 
you can just about write off Europe's 
chance of boosting its exports to the 
U.S. at all. 

e Other Trouble—But there’s more to 
the problem than just the size of the 
import gap. Normally, Europe makes 
its living by selling finished goods 
abroad. So, if there is to be any big 
push in Europe's exports to the U.S., 
it will have to come in manufactured 
goods. And that spells the hottest kind 
of tariff trouble, that’s where 
the tariffs are highest 

e Devaluation—I or the europeans, some 
of the curse may come off the tariff pic 
ture if and when thev devalue their cur 
rencies. ‘Thus, if the pound sterling 
cut from $4.03 to $3, it would 
effect as reducing our 
dutv on woolens, sav, by 25°. But if 
that happens—as the U.S. ‘Treasury 
hopes—the Administration is sure to feel 
more pressure from the protectionists. 


becaus¢ 


were 
have the samc 
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The husky Size 5 Allen- 
Bradley Switch is a heavy- 
duty unit for the tough jobs. 





Quality Motor Controls 


FOR QUALITY MACHINE TOOLS 


The Allen-Bradley solenoid design has led the field for 
over a decade. It has been imitated but never equaled for 
simplicity. 

The superb Allen-Bradley finish .. . the white interior 
« -. make Allen-Bradley controls a sales asset to any 
machine. 

Allen-Bradley performance ... only one moving part 
... plus silver alloy contacts ... guarantees long mainte- 
mance-free service. 

Ask your nearest Allen-Bradley sales engineer for a 
demonstration. 

Allen-Bradley Co. 
1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


-ALLEN-BRADLEY 
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THE EFFICIENCY EXPERT 
EVERYONE LOVES 







COOL CLEAN 
WATER STEPS UP 
MORALE AND 





FOR 
HEALTH, EFFICIENCY 

















G-E SEALED UNIT ) 
WARRANTED A 
5 YEARS 












TIP-TOE TAP 
IS HANDY WHEN 








INSULATION = \ HANDS ARE FULL. 
HOLDS COLD IN, ) 
KEEPS COSTS + 
DOWN G-E MAKES \ = SSF -----. & 
COOLERS FOR . 


BOTTLED WATER 


Ufarer Coolers 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


FOR A SURVEY of the water-efficiency factor in your plant 
or office, phone the G-E dealer under “Water Coolers” in 
the Classified Directory... For booklet write General Electric, 


“ Department BW6, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Goodrich and U.S. Rubber have gone 
along, as expected, with the price cuts 
in tires made by Goodyear, Firestone, 
and other tire sellers (BW—Jun.1 1°49, 
ps6). 

a 
Another cutback in steel production has 
been made by Carnegie-Illinois at its 
Duquesne works. It blew out the third 
of the plant’s six blast furnaces this 
week. Of its 27 open-hearth furnaces, 
only six are now operating. 

e 
Steel output will slip to about 85% of 
capacity by July 1, says National Steel’s 
board chairman Ermest T. Weir, will 
“decline further in the second half of 
the year.” As for backlogs of customers’ 
orders, they will have disappeared “al- 
together” by the middle of this month. 

ry 

Two U.S. airlines at least are pleased 
by the Canadian air pact, even if Col- 
onial isn’t (BW—Jun.11’49,p35). They 
are: (1) Western, which will extend its 
Canadian service to Edmonton; (2) 
American which is asking CAB for a 
New York-Toronto run. 

Py 
The metal trade’s hope that copper 
prices would hold for a while at 174¢ a 
Ib. has gone glimmering. ‘Two rapid 4¢ 
jabs did it. 


» 
The U.S. is finally in the world wheat 
agreement. The price—$1.50 to $1.80 
during the first year of the four-year 
treaty—would have been better had the 
Senate ratified the pact last year (BW— 
Mar.12’49,p16). 

* 
Fire-insurance rates arc being trimmed 
by more states. Last week Tennessee cut 
noncommercial rates by a_ stiff 20% 
Florida cut rates in some classes by 10‘ 
to 15%. Now Pennsylvania is checking 
to see if its rates are too high. 


* 
Defving the trend in textile prices, 
American Woolen has boosted some of 
its cloths for women’s coats ]1U¢ a yd 
Buyers had looked for a dip in fall 
prices. 

& 
Seven tool and die shops in Connecticut 
have pooled their resources in one $1 
million corporation—Connecticut Me 
chanical Industries, Inc. As a single pro- 
duction unit, these small shops can now 
handle large orders on a direct contract 
basis. 

e 
Construction employment during May 
dipped 42,000 from the year before— 
the first time that’s happened in nearly 
four vears. Construction contractors 
had some 2-million on their payrolls this 
May. 
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PROGRESS THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


+ ¢ | T 
progress = activity todey zal iss assurance for tomorrew 


Thi§ chart shows the progréss of Davisdn 
duting the past ten years.|.. the straight 
ling shows the itrend. Working for—and 
with—industry |and agriculture Davison _ 
has steadily increased its scope until 
today its products and pfocesses enter 
into every phage of modern life. Davisan 
production is geared to the needs of the 
times —white Davison research blazes the 
trajl for the futute— anticipating and meet- 
ingithe needs of tomorrow. Davison researgh 
is @vailable for your planned future. 







4. Curtis Boy, Maryland, Plant 


— ———$ $4 - 


2. Producerg of sulphuric acid 

3. Superphdsphates for agricplture 
4, Producer} af fluorine chemicals hms ie 
5. Pioneers Bnd developers af silica gel 
6. Cotalystsifor the Petroleum Industry 
7 Phosphate Rock Mine, Bartbw, Florida 


8. Catalyst Plant, Cincinnati, Ohio 


|THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


Progress through chemistry 


© 1249 
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vith AOUWGC-70-SNtmw6 OEM ON EIT 


Guesswork’s gone, “‘yes-work”’ is here! For with 
B&O’s Sentinel Service, a manufacturer knows 
when a carload will arrive at his siding, and when 
to give the go-ahead for unloading and process- 
ing. Siding-to-siding dependability, wanted so 
last! 


long, is here at 


And if it should happen that a Sentinel car 
needs repairs enroute, the Automatic Records 
feature of B&O’s Sentinel Service goes right into 
action. Both consignee and consignor are advised 
notified of reforwardings— and 


at once—then 


can plan accordingly. 





Constantly 


Don’t miss out on the advantages of Sentinel 
Service! Even if your plant is not actually on 
B&O lines, you can benefit. Sentinel Service is 
automatically applied to cars from the time they 


are received on the B&O. Ask our man! 









‘ane sue 
KESTON 


AREER BURG 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


hings — better ! 
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CLOWN AND HIS “BOSS” boosted Welcome Neighbor Week in Madison, S. D. 
Clown could relax; George Morrison, secretary, chamber of commerce, couldn't 


J 








DRESSED FOR THE PARTY: Egan Avenue (Main Street), Madison, $. D., sported 
“Welcome Neighbor” flags, whitewashed curbs to attract visitors—and buyers—to celebration 


Jamboree on Main Street 


South Dakota town holds week-long open house to sell 
itself as a shopping center, keep customers from straying to the big 
city. Some 35,000 guests came, and business nearly doubled. 


Madison, S. D. (pop. 6,000) had a 
lot of company last week—paying guests. 
Some 35,000 visitors dropped in on 
that friendly town to say hello. This 
was “Welcome Neighbor Week.” 

e Invitation to Buy—Busincss and pro 
fessional men of Madison had put their 
heads, muscles, and money together to 
make the seven-day welcome a_ royal 
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one. Their object: to remind their 
customers—mostly farmers—that _ they 
didn’t have to go to the big cities for 
their shopping. ‘They could find most 
of what they wanted night at home in 
the village stores. 

Madison’s problem wasn’t a moncy 
scarcity. The oat, corn, wheat, and live- 
stock business has flourished in South 
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DC Silicone (life-time) 
Lubrication Pays Dividends 


The more progressive manufacturers of elec- 
trical equipment have found that DC Silicone 
(life-time) lubrication gives their customers long 
term, trouble-free service. That's true in- motors 
ranging from industrial units to the “filea-power” 
synchronous motors used in the kilowott demand 
meters and time switches made for electric utility 
companies by Sang These devices must 
give several years of « and absolutely 
accurate service whether they're installed in the 
North where temperatures drop to — 40°F. or 
in the South where internal temperatures 
reach 180°F, 


























PHOTO COURTESY SANGAMO ELECTRIC COMPANY 


DC 33 Silicone Grease retains its consistency fo 
permit timing motors in demand meters ond time 
switches to operate ct constant speed in spite of 
vorying climatic conditions. 


Sangamo engineers specified DC 33 Silicone 
Grease for the bronze sleeve bearings of these 
small synchronous motors after extensive com- 
parative testing. Their tests proved that DC 33 
was superior to any other lubricant for this 
application because it is practically non- 
volatile, heat-stable, and because it has low 
torque at low temperatures. Final proof is the 
fact that thousands of these little motors have 
given faultiess service ever since Sangamo 
started to use DC 33 Silicone Grease over 3 
yeors ago. 

In oven and toaster timers, parking meters, 
wind velocity indicators and in the permanently 
sealed bearings of industrial motors, Dow 
Corning Silicone Oils and Greases have made 
permanent lubrication a practical reality. You 
can obtain more information about Dow Corning 
Silicone Greases from our nearest branch office 
or by writing for data sheet No. D5G6. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
Atlanta © Chicago © Cleveland * Dallas 
Los Angeles * New York 


In Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
In England: Albright and Wilson, Lid., London 
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Can cost less PUBLISHER—George Hunter printed spe- 
cial edition of Madison Daily Leader, e 


Leader, en- 





joyed 40° increase in’ advertising over 


two-month period 


. If you consider it logically, day-by-day maintenance 
is just os much a part of cost as purchase price. Because 
Buell design is so essentially simple, long-range costs are 
relatively low. There is, in fact, practically no maintenance 
with a custom-designed Buell System. Each installation 
is designed for the individual dust problem; such design 
combines the highest possible efficiency with simple, 
trouble-free operation. Large Buell cyclones won't inter- 
rupt operations by clogging, causing costly shutdowns... 
there's practically no need for attention. Yet these are 
not ordinary cyclones, for the pat- 
ented van Tongeren ‘Shave-Off' 
makes them considerably more effi- 
cient. The money-and-worry-saving 
facts are readable, complete and 
your for the asking. Write for the 
new 32-page catalog to Buell Engi- 
neering Company, 70 Pine Street, 
Suite 5005, New York 5, N. Y. 












GRAIN MAN William Callan (left) checks 
a sack in his prain and feed store. A cele- 
bration backer, he’s vice-president, chamber 


ot commerce 


Dakota Lhe commu general 

well heeled. The ee was to keep 
some of the cash at home. Behind the 
welcoming smiles and merchandising 


hoopla, Madison was in dead earnest 
e Good Show—l'o put over its show 
community leaders gave it all they had 


One local paper reported exuberantly 
“The New Orleans Mardi Gras, the 


En g ineered Cet ic iene y in fabulous Tournament of Roses, or Ea 


ter morning on Fifth Avenue will 
DUST RECOVERY have nothing on Madison when. the 
multicolored, beauty-bedecked — floats 


Manufactured in the United Stotes ond Conado, for shipment throughout North and South Americo pass down Fgan Avenue at 6 p.m. Mon- 
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1929 GYRO-HORIZON 


1929 DIRECTIONAL GYRO 


1932 GYROPILOT 


1938 AUTOMATIC RADIO DIRECTION FINDER 

1944 GYROSYN COMPASS 

1945 PRECISION GYROPILOT WITH 
AUTOMATIC APPROACH CONTROL 


1948 ZERO READER® 


Sperry Sivsts 


1914 AUTOMATIC STABILIZER 
1918 TURN INDICATOR 





*rra EMARe 
PAT PENDIN 


>< Man’s first airplane instrument for 
automatic flight was the Automatic 
Stabilizer introduced by Sperry in 
1914. Down through the years, Sperry 
has developed —through pioneering 
research and engineering — many 
added “firsts” in aviation equipment. 
>< Now, Sperry introduces the ZERO 


READER ... the only manual system 
approaching the performance of 


stabilized automatic flight control... 
another progressive step toward de- 
velopment of all-weather operations. 


>< Developed by Sperry with the 
cooperation and encouragement of 
All-Weather Flying Division, USA 
and the Air Transport Association, 
the ZERO READER is an example of 
Sperry’s never-ending search for new 
ways to improve flying techniques. 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK e CLEVELAND «¢ NEW ORLEANS 
LOS ANGELES eSAN FRANCISCO®e SEATTLE 
IN CANADA: THE ONTARIO-HUGHES- 
OWENS COMPANY, LIMITED © OTTAWA 











(S VE i avy-duty ‘Load-Lifter’ 
I t Hoist the toughest lift- 
job 1 Its capacity. Make the SPRUCED UP FOR SALES: C. 1. Grimstvedt spent $10,000 on his Coast-to-Coast stores. 


loads near-capacity and the full round Grimstvedt, chamber of commerce president, sparkplugged the celebration 
of th k for as many davs a week 
i ‘ k 
The] 1 Lifter’ will take this most 
yrueling hment as part of the 
da be ready for more next 





x. Rugged strength is not the 
ist Sturdy construction and 
| rformance are the real 
reasons, for the ‘Load-Lifter’ has 
ul pecial features combined in no 
othe } + t} world. 
The totally enclosed, ball- 
aring motor, so that oil, dust, and 





cannot enter. It has one point 
lubrication which means oiling at one 
place only about every six months. 
Kool-proof upper tops and safety 





iower blocks eliminate damage to 
load, he t n worker 
\ } ed Tas , 
With the two-gear reduction drive, i — : m= 
interchangeable suspension, and other 


teatures, i have the strongest, most PLANNING COMMITTEE listens closely as George Morrison (extreme right) explains 


vital point in the program. Businessmen of the town cooperated 99° to make it a success 












economica fting unit the market 
otters. It demands minimumattention, : 
assures you of freedom from break- day, June 6, in the first parade of Wel-  Inc., president of the town chamber 
down and kee} maintenance costs come Neighbor Week. . e commerce, and a prim mover b« 
eels: Receety dealt Bical Bacall There were special attractions like hind the celebration, said, “Tven if W 
, ‘ : ‘ dances; stvle, beauty, and horse shows; had canceled the celebration the day 
Load-Litter ind forget them. also baby parades before it started, it woul e bea 
I Lift I t Hoists are built with lift- Stores rented animatc¢ na ci huge sSuCCESS 
f bs. in all I plays, held open hons« There were a @ Cleanup—One big 1 1 Was the 
are special cooking school, a textile paint canup and modemuizing driv¢ the 
: Aba ie oe: ing exhibit, industrial movies, auto and) put on in anticipation of the ] 
; implement shows, special appliance Business firms spent on an avera f 
kL demonstrations $150 cach to dress up; Gi mistvedt’s ow 
Hr] 1! () All LIF ‘TER Nearly 100 manufacturers nd uy tore spent $10,000. Some store fronts 
: M plicrs took advantage of a natural sal cre treated to their first coat of paint 
\_serscm Hoists opportunity Uhey sent representative » 30 years \ bucket-and-brus] 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. to offer on-the-spot demonstration gade whitewashed the curbs ¢ the 
B ie nome ne oreggee ee e Success—The exuberance of the loca nain business streets. Newspapers hsted 
t A 1 Gauge press was well founded. C. ‘T’. Grimst olumns of shops with an itemized 
i in Z ; edt, owner of Coast to Coast Stores, unt of what each had done l'yy 
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\ TNs equally important to reduce the need for handling—by 
\-~ using fewer machines and keeping them loaded, That’s where 
Acme-Gridley bar and chucking automatics can help. 

Unless your appropriations committee is fully familiar with 
the versatility of modern Acme-Gridleys—and their ability to 
give you more good pieces in the pan, economically, around the 
clock—they may overlook this lucrative way of cutting costs. 
Below is printed one typical case study. Could you use a file of 
similar examples, to help prove your point? Ask us for them. 


CUT THIS OUT FOR USE WHEN YOUR APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE WANTS PROOF 





AN ACME-GRIDLEY CERTIFIED CASE STUDY 


THIS 1S WHAT HAPPENED: not thrown on the spindle carrier while indexing; 
ye the tendency to 
PART TURNED—Brass Magnet Shaft spindle whipping 
MACHINE—9/16” Acme-Gridley RA 6-Spindle Bar z is eliminated; 
Automatic 2 | there is no ex- 
OPERATIONS PERFORMED—Fifteen, to machine part 13 cessive wear on 
complete, including a square hole-—and counter- : ; spindle bearings 
bore of large end, plus pickoff i and carrier. 


TIME—>5 seconds 


AND HERE’S ONE IMPORTANT REASON: 


Typical of many design features that permit Acme- 
Gridley automatics to maintain accuracy under con- 
ditions of sustained heavy-duty operation is the stock 
reel disc, independently operated through a separate 
shaft and gear. With this arrangement, the load is 


i ACME-GRIDLEY BAR 

id CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 

THE NATIONAL ACME COMPANY ae to 4 0 Bee 
ig 170 EAST Ist STREET + CLEVELAND 8&8, OHIO styles, maintain accuracy at 

: the highest spindle speeds 


and fastest feeds modern 
cutting tools can withstand. 














This amazing NEW invention will 
make you a better executive! 


—by stepping up your ability to get 
things done! 
The ne Di 


changes all} 


taphone Time-Master 
lous conceptions of die- 
tating mac! e usage. 

the TIME- 
finding its way into offices 


Con plete evolutionary, 
MASTER 1s 
that never before used mechanical dicta- 
tion! Here vi 
Never before has a 


ment offere quick, so easy. 


method or instru- 
So inex- 
pensive a me of getting your thinking 
on paper! ; 

So easy to use! The streamlined 
TIME-MASTER lets 
your thoughts Just think out loud 
TIME-MASTER does the rest—lets you 


you concentrate on 


cash in on those moments betwee n phone 
calls, interview and conferences! You 
instan re d your thoughts without 


calling for secretary-and-notebook. 
Records on plastic MEMOBELT! The 


l 


exclusive plastic MEMOBELT is the most 


versatile of dictating media. It records 


clearly and unitormly . it’s easily 


mailable standard business envel- 


DICTAPHONE 
Electronie Dictation 


Only Dictay e Corporation makes Dictaphone* Machines 
(*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
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ope)... and it’s so ine xpensive that it 


can be disearded or filed after one use. 


Secretaries love TIME-MASTER! It 
helps them get their work done faster, 
with less effort. MEMOBELT clarity and 
the tiny new Magie Ear make transerip- 
tion unbelievably easy, pleasant. 

Test the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 
in your own office. No obligation. Call 
your local DICTAPHONE representative or 
fill in the coupon, 





Only the 
Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 
offers all this: 


1. Uniformly clear recording and re 

production, 2. Easily mailable, fileable 
plastic belt records. 3. Streamlined de- 
sign. All-metal sturdiness. 4. Uniform 
back-spacing, rapid place finding 
33 Fool-proof simplicity of operation. 
6. Dictaphone depe ndability, nation- 


wide service. 


Dictaphone Corp 
Dept F-69, 420 Lexington 
0 Please show me the new TIME-MASTER 
0D) Please send TIME-MASTER literature 


oration 
Ave., N. ¥. 17, N.Y 


a tenia 
Company— 
Street Address____ —— 


City & Zone — State sail 

















cal entry: “Kelley’s Grocery, new 
ings.”) Merchants added lines of goods 
they had never sold before—and sold 
them. Everybody cooperated, with the 
lonely exception of the poolhall ope: 
ator. He doubtless figured he ould 
do all nght anyway 

@ Boom—The celebration paid of in 
other ways than the over-all beaut 
treatment. Before, durmg, and rtl 
after Welcome Neighbor Week. bus 
ness neatly doubled. Wholesalers and 
manufacturers who supply Madison 
shops felt they were back in a buvers’ 
market again. 

e Friends First—Vhere wore son 
cial sales during the weck. But store 


awn- 


owners gave their word that there would 
be no gouging or price boosting \s 
Grimstvedt explained, “We didn't use 
any ‘merchandising trick We didn't 
try to sell our guests to deatl We 


tricd to make friends first. ‘Whe 
will come later.” 
e@ Origin—Clew for Kix Your Own 
Strength Week came out of Pathfinder 
Farm Journal, which told of a ilar 
project to boost local business. Back in 
August, 19458, business was good im 
Madison, getting better. By January 
it was still good, but businessmen kne 
it couldn’t Jast—without some help 

So community leaders took a trip to 
Webster City, Iowa, which had staged 
the same kind of stunt last year. ‘They 


ig 
ing 


learned the ropes, thought up their own 
hospitable “welcome” twist, a1 vent 


to work. 

e Grace Note—Tix 
thorough. ‘Two days before thi 
businessmen sponsored a 
clerks, waitresses, attendants, and other 
employees. Ihe movie showed the 


audience how to treat the guests 


picparation cre 
nt 


MOViC for 


WINDOW SHOPPER finds something in- 
teresting in printing and stationery shop 
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THE COLLIE was originally used for 
herding sheep. Queen Victoria’s admi- 
ration for the breed encouraged devel- 
opment of the modern collie which is 
much larger than its ancestors, 













Dependable Packaging 
Since 1872 














, PEDIGREE CERTIFICATE pC 
} N 


THE AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB 





The herwgwing bo + tome cops from the ms cede $ ‘A Atmertcan Rema! Cb 


fe wtnrne wbeowel the Otic! Seal ie allined beret sin JR dey ha tied 


Seed Boek Ne P2073 
Cota Sabie ant atte 








Take No Chances— 


Buy Boxes By Their Pedigree 


XPERIENCED BUYERS know there 
is extra assurance in buying boxes 
with a pedigree. 

That’s why P. Ballantine & Sons rely 
on Union boxes to carry great quan- 
tities of their famous beer and ale from 
brewery to dealers’ shelves. 

Many other makers of national brand 
merchandise know the Union shield 
ona box means it is made by the leader 


in Kraft packaging, operating five of 


the world’s largest paper machines in 






CERTIFICATE 
OF BOX MAKER 
THIS BOX CONFORMS TO ALL 
CONSTRUCTION REQUIRE? 
MENTS OF CONSOLIDATED 
FREIGHT CLASSIFICATION 


surstinc ON) LBS. PER 
TEST SQ. INCH 
SIZE 
LIMIT 75 INCHES 
GROSS 

WTLT 65 LBS 
























a completely integrated pulp-to-con- 
tainer plant. Linked with this great 
plant are tremendous forest resources 
and four modern box plants—and one 
management with one high standard 
of quality control supervises every- 
thing from timber to finished box. 

That is why makers of many national 
brand products know that Union cor- 
rugated boxes give extra assurance of 
consistent quality, consistent service 
and fair price. 


UNION Corrugated Containers 


UNION BAG & Paper Corporation 


Principal Offices: WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
‘Corrugated Container Plants: SAVANNAH, GEORGIA * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS + TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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“Wish [ could skip the next hour, kd” 


¥ 
SS MAN IN CAP: Something wrong, Mr. Willard? : a big outfit could afford to carry this kind of insurance 
‘ ae MAN IN HAT: Nothing we can he Ip. It’s just that ’'m on Our plan costs us only about $415 a year. But it insures 
z I wer to see Tom’s family. . you and all the rest of our 12 people tor $3000 each 
Bod We're sure going to miss Tom around here. He was a great er I don’t know much about the money end of the business 
CS guy “4 Mr. Willard, but having that insurance makes a lot of 
difference in the way a fellow feels about his jol 


Q Certainly was. Ed. He’d worked here 26 years, you know 
24 O«*#@ workin o long just makes it If you have five or more employees, find out about the 


But mehow, Vv y with him s 

harder to talk with his wife. Employee Life Insurance Plan that can be tailor-made to 

Peed Having Tom’s insurance check with you ought to make your needs by The Travelers. 

= the lh some easier Let vour Travelers agent or broker show you how Travelers 
experience can help your et iployee insurance bring you 


Phat $3000 cheek is the only good thing about it. I'm 
the greatest return — in employee satisfaction and in em- 


A glad we started our Employee Insurance Plan soon enough 


ar It | know anything about Tom’s family, $3000 will sure 
/ come in handy. Maybe that boy of his will be able to finish ON ALL FORMS OF EMPLOYEE INSURANCE 


Tom’s family. ployee good will. 


w 
college after all. Tom always worried about that. You YOU WILL BE WELL SERVED BY 
know, Mr. Willard, the men who work here all think 
there’s nothing like this insurance plan of ours. x x: x 
THE TRAVELERS 
od I'm pretty proud of it, too. But if our Travelers man . 
e hadn't shown us how a small company like ours could The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Company, 
petiihica Employee Pian .atalisie demas: diana anion The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire Insurance 
: Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. Serving the insurance publie in the 


wouldn't be getting this check. Till then. T thought only United States since 1804 and in Canada since 1865. 
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Made on BATH 


This attractive, well-landscaped plant is the $3-million home of Cleveland Graphite CAB Ae ke deme bie NG 


Bronze, which has prospered with unorthodox management policies 





Company With Unusual Ideas 





BATH machines have completely revolu- 
tionized cabinet forming by eliminat- 


ing costly conventional manufacturing 





Among the company’s unusual policies: It gives a 25¢ bonus to employees every day ; : 
- * | methods. A single cycle of operations 


they take a shower at the plant. It pays off in morale and health 
forms outer shell in one piece. No 





wrinkling—no costly hand finishing— 
lower unit production costs for you. 
Available for modest or large produc- 
tion, fully or semi-automatic. Ideal 


for forming cabinets, shrouds, cases, 





boxes, bases and liners for: 





REFRIGERATORS SPACE HEATERS 
WASHING MACHINES UNIT HEATERS 
VENDING MACHINES RADIOS 
ELECTRIC CONTROLS TV SETS 
KITCHEN CABINETS IRONERS 
ELECTRIC ROASTERS STOVES, ete. 


Send blueprints and advise production 
requirements—or write for catalog. 


ome OYRUIL BATH co. 


7010 MACHINERY AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 









Design Engineers and Manufacturers of 


pe | 
} METAL FORMING EQUIPMENT 





‘The company sponsors a varied sports program, shows employees how to take part 





3 also promotes dramatics, fishing and hunting, picnics (TURN TO PAGE 40) 
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= ANY LENGTH %& ANY HEIGHT *& ANY WIDTH rg 


STEEL 
BUILDINGS 


Planned and 
INSTALLED 


to Solve Your 
Space Problems Now 


as low ms 
a ed 


$2.50 per SQ: FT: 
window and 


ding 0” 
Dapenen? ccements 


door requ’ 





%* ROUND-TOP Bidgs, adaptable for ail 
farm use, or with glass or stone front, for 
small retail stores A Star Building can be 
tailor-made to fit your problem... at 


LOW COST! 






Hitch Your Building 
Plans to All- 
Purpose... 


INITIAL ESTIMATES 
AT NO OBLIGATION 


WRITE... 


STAR” 


Manufacturing Co. 
NEW YORK - OKLA. CITY: CHICAGO 


3017 So. 333 Ne. 
Stiles St. Michigan 


. When Built By ok 


250 West 
57th St 


>: Best By Far.. 
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(continued from page 39) 


CLEVELAND GRAPHITE BRONZE 
i See me 














Now it has broadened that program 


Company gives employees lessons in economics 
to include plant-tour groups of outsiders such as this in an economics lesson 


4 














The men behind these ideas are the four founders, who still ran the company. They 


C. W. Johnson, J. L. Myers, B. F. Hopkins, and J. J. McIntyre 


| 
| 
| 
| 


5 
| Their Razzle-Dazzle Works 


Cleveland Graphite Bronze hasn't missed a quarterly dividend 
since 1922. It thinks happy, informed employees do better work. 


are, left to right 


“The more our cmplovees anc IC xcople oO tleveland—about the coun 
The 1 1 tl peopl f Cleveland—about tl 
public know about us, the less we have — try’s economy and the company’s plac« 
to fear.’ in it. 


James L. Myers, president, and the One facet of that program is a twé 


hour course in economics for employees 


other top executives of Cleveland 

Graphite Bronze Co. sincerely believe in Lhe first hour is devoted to general n: 
that philosophy As a result the com tional economic problems; the second 
pany has spent some $50,000 in about to cconomics as thev affect the em 
three years to tell it tkers—and the — ployee directly—with the business anc 
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Torrington Needle Bearings provide 





gel 
qu 


Curtiss-Wright finds space at a premium and depend- 
ability a must in propellers for the B-36. Because com- 
pact Torrington Needle Bearings combine light weight 
with high capacity, fifteen are used in the pitch change 


mechanism of each propeller. 


You, too, may secure longer service life with a more 
compact design by using Torrington Needle Bearings 
in your product. 

Needle Bearings, with a full complement of small 
diameter rollers, have tremendous radial load capac- 
ity and low friction... yet occupy less space than 
any other type of anti-friction bearing. The design 
assures an ample reserve of lubricant to cushion wear 
and reduce maintenance attention 

Gain the sales and service appeal of dependable 
anti-friction performance, despite space limitations, 
by specifying Torrington Needle Bearings. Our engi- 
neers will be glad to lend a hand. Write us today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Torrington, Conn. South Bend 21, Ind. 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
of United States and Canada 


Coldwell-Philadelphia depends on 
Needle Bearings in wheels and 
clutches to last the life of its power 
mowers. Small-size Needle Bear- 
ings helpachieve the added benefits 
of compactness and light weight. 


TORRINGTON ///7/f BEARINGS 


Needle - Spherical Roller » Tapered Roller - Straight Roller + Ball - Needle Rollers 


yice I 
d sav 
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American Brake Shoe Co. reduces 
wear at the wrist pin of Kellogg- 
American Air Compressors with 
Needle Bearings. These compact 
units prove ideal for the limited 
space requirements, 
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11 PLANTS TO SERVE m4 


% OREGON city 


EMPORIA 


b: 
LOS ANGELES 
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Production for Selective Mass Marketing 


3 Famed throughout the automotive world for the most 
advanced engineering in the industry...for “spinning 


power” and long lite, Globe-Union batteries are now 
mass produced for mass distribution. Models available 


or designed to meet any marketing requirement. 


GLOBE-UNION INC., MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


SPINNING SPLIT-SECOND 
POWER STARTING 























PERSONNEL DIRECTOR M. A. Young's 
department at Cleveland Graphite Bronze 
has some odd jobs. Among them: getting 
employees theater and sports-events tickets 


financial affairs of the company ay they 
relate to the employee's everyday life 
used as a case study 

@ Success—Last week, the compan 
learned definitely that these courses 


had done what thev sect out to do. JA 
survey taken) by Opinion Research 
Corp of Princeton, N. J.. found that 
the courses had caused a great change 


in the employees’ economic thinking. 

The research company sclected 
random group of employees; it asked 
them several questions both before and 
after they had taken the cours¢ 


One of the questions: Who or what 
has done the most to improve living 
standards? After the course, 2] 
said strong labor unions; 13 govern 
ment help; 9°, better workers: and 
70° gave the credit to better machines 
and tools (some gave more than one 
answer). Before the course, on the 
other hand, only 42% mentioned ma- 
chines and_ tools 

Another question: Who stands t 
gain when new and better machinery 
is added? Before the course. only 43 
realized that employer, workers, and 
customers all benefit: after the course, 


the percentage had risen to 62 
A third question: Is the muuber of 


jobs reduced when a company adds new 
ind better machines vear after year? 
Before the course, 47 aid ves; afte 
the course, 72% said no 

The employces’ course grew out of a 


similar project, started just after the 


war, for the company’s management 
group. A firm of economists was hired 
to give a series of 13 lectures (on com 
pany time) to all emploveas down to 
ind including foremen. Uhe first ninc 
were on basic economics: the last tou 


gave specific data on how Cleveland 
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Graphite Bronze fits into the over-all 
economic pattern. 
@For All of Cleveland—Keactions to 
the cmployce courses were so encourag- 
ing that Myers decided to broaden the 
program even further—to all the people 
of Cleveland. Under his direction, a pro 
gram was worked out which combined 
a 45-minute tour of the plant, an ex 
planation of how the company operates, 
and a dissertation on the economic facts 
of life 
A group of 40 employees was chosen 
to conduct the tours; the men got spe 
cial training for the work. ‘he tours 
got under way last November; since 
then, about 1,000 people have taken 
them. ‘The company sent out one let 
ter—to 78 rotary, Kiwanis, women’s 
clubs, and similar groups. Since then, 
the news has spread. Cleveland Graph 
ite savs it will continue the tours as 
long as there is a demand for them. 
The tours start in the company the 
ater with a slide film, which tells of the 
history and products of C.G.B. ‘Then 
the group is subdivided into smaller 
units for the trip through the plant. 
Finally, the group reassembles for the 
talk on the American economic system 
and the company’s part in it—and a 
question period. 
e No Dodging—Because of what has 
gone before, the discussion at this 
point is usually fast and furious. ‘The 
discussion leader—often Myers himself 
doesn't dodge; he does his best to 
inswer all questions fully and frankly 
And that’s not alwavs easy. In addi 
tion to points raised by the subjects 
under discussion, Myers gets such ques 
tions as (from a_ housewife “Why 
wouldn’t you hire my husband for an 
office job?” And (from a salesman who 
also turned out to be a stockholder) 
“Why won't the company buy from 
me?” ‘The answer to the housewife is 
not recorded; Myers told the salesman 
that, in company buying, the fact that a 
salesman is a stockholder isn’t nearly so 
important as the quality of his wares. 
© Ouiz—Stockholders who attend com 
pany meetings are also encouraged to 
isk questions. Some of these also turn 
out to be pretty unusual. For instance, 
one stockholder once asked Ben I’. Hop 
kins, chairman of the board: ‘I’m loyal 
to C.G.B., but I'm getting tired of los 
ing a buck on your wife’s horses every 
tine they run. When are they going to 
win a race?) And does the fact that vou 
have just sold some of your stock have 
invthing to do with those race horses?” 
Hopkins’ answer: “Those race horses 
ire strictly the property of my wife 
I haven't a thing to say about them 
or todhem.” ; 
¢ For Employees—Cleveland Graphite’s 
interest in its workers goes far beyond 
its concern with their economic knowl 
edge. ‘The company management has 
always believed that a satisfied worker 
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BUTLER 
Steel-Aluminu 
Buildings 








Savings of 334% to 50% over 
other structures are reported 
by users of Butler Buildings. 
Too, they praise the adapta- 
bility, fast erection and _ per- 
manence of these buildings. 
See how quickly and economi- 
cally you can put them to work 
for you. Mail coupon today for 
full information. 

Easily insulated at lowest cost. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. © GALESBURG, ILL. e RICHMOND, CALIF. ¢ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


For Prompt Reply, Address: 7341 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3, Mo. 
941 BB 6th Ave., S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Dept. MMM, Shipyard No. 2, P. O. Box 1072, Richmond, Calif. 


Please send infor- 
mation on Butler 
Steel - Aluminum 
Buildings, viz: 
20 Ft. Width 
32 Ft. Width 
40 Ft. Width 
50 Ft. Width 
60 Ft. Width* 


*( Bowstring Truss Design) 


FIRM NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 





ZONE___STATE 
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is a better worker. When the present 
plant was built in 1941-1942, the com- 
pany tried not to overlook anything 
that could help toward that goal. 
Workers in the foundry and in other 
dirty, hot jobs got special consideration. 
“It galled the management,” — says 
Myers, “ to sce the workmen from the 
foundry and other hot jobs leave the 
plant dirty at the end of their day. 
It didn’t help their morale one bit. It 
didn't give the workman's family or 
his neighbors a very high opinion of 
where the fellow worked. And then 
there was the health problem. We use 
lead in. our products, and we were 
highly conscious of lead poisoning to 
workmen in other industnes. We de- 
termined to climinate any such  possi- 
bility at our company.” 
e Shower Bonus—So complete shower 
facilities were provided in the found 
ind other dirty-job departments. Spc 
cial factory work clothing was provided 
for workmen in- those departments. 
And that’s not all: There’s a= special 
daily bonus of 25¢ for every man in 
such a job who takes a shower and 
changes his clothes at dav’s end 
“This bonus,” savs Myers, “is now 
routine. Lhe $30,000 it costs us annu- 
lly is money well spent. That bonus 
pays off in relations between emplovees 
and management; it also pavs off in 
good health for the employees.” 
@ Service Dept.—There are many other 
evidences of Cleveland Graphite’s 1 
terest in its cmplovees. An Emplovec 
Service Dept. in the Personnel Dept. 
gcts auto and driver’s licenses, hunting 
and fishing licenses, and theater and 
sporting-event tickets for employees. 
Phere are extensive recreational pro 





1928 A Twin Disc Clutch was firs! used by 
Nordberg in 1928 on this Track Shifter, for 
which Twin Disc Clutches ore still used. 





| grams 
[he interest extends even after death 
When an employee or a member of Ins 





1949 The Nordberg Cribex on which Twin 


Disc Clutches and a Hydraulic Coupling are used, is family dic S, ad repre sentative of the Pe 
shown as it excavates foul ballast from between sonnel De pt iminediate lv visits the 
wicca family. This main purpose is to offer 

ound advice on burial plans, to make 


sure that the family isn’t pressured into 


spending more than it can afford 
Ihe company’s interest in its work 
ers had caused some other Clevcland 


@ For more than 21 years Twin Disc has been “riding the 
tails” on track maintenance equipment built by the Nordberg manufac- 
turing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
In 1928, Nordberg first started using Twin Disc Clutches to transmit 





engine power on their Nordberg Track Shifter. Nordberg’s most cmplovers to tag Hopkins and hi #3 
| » . : CIs. ‘ 1 ‘ IS dssocl 
recent Twin Disc equipped machine is the Cribex used to excavate foul oc oe 
ball ° ates pamperers of labor even long be 
ballast from between track ties. ' t 
| Be - - ‘ tore the Wagner act. But even so, it 
Like most leading manufacturers of heavy-duty equipment, the Nordberg , ' mlaeatcs 
N f C 1 hasn't kept the company complctely 
Manufacturing Company has used Twin Disc Clutches and Hydraulic fea ot slabor trouble the plant has 
4 ce 4« ado { ° ant 
Drives for various types of track maintenance machines on the basis , ; eden 
a . ns been struck twice by. the echami 
of many years of customer satisfaction. Twin Disc CLtutcH Company, whic] 
R y ; Educational Society of America, which 
Racine, Wisconsin (Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois). i t tl 
represents the workers. But the com 
t pany made out all night in the sctth 
Power Take-off Marine Gear ments 
° ] 
—" e Proud of His Plant—Nany of the em 
plovees are also stockholders. For theit 
N benefit, the company held its an iual 
oe Me ee meeting last April at the plant Mad 
i the worker-stockholders feel more at 
home, the management decided. .\nd 


+ ] 


it gave the company a chance to show 
off to other stockholders its plait and 
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- Yes...the [Best Location in 







the Nation for Chemicals, too! 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF 
THIS IMPORTANT NEW CHEMICAL STUDY 
OF THE CLEVELAND-NORTHEAST OHIO AREA 








NOW AVAILABLE TO THE CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY —this valuable new study of 
one of the nation’s fastest-growing, 
highest-potential areas for new chemi- 
cal plants . . . the best location in the 
nation for many industries. 


YOUR MANAGEMENT AND TECHNI- 
CAL STAFF won’t want to miss this 
informative report, because it shows 
which types of chemical plants have 
the best future here .. . and other up- 
to-the-minute facts of decisive impor- 


tance in your plant-location choice. 
Our confidential Location Engineer- 
ing Service is available to you with- 
out charge. 


Phone, wire or write... Development 
Division, David A, Aitken, Director 


CLEVELAND-NORTHEAST OHIO... the best location in the nation! 


THE MOST PROFITABLE LONG-TERM INVESTMENT 
FOR MANY INDUSTRIES 


When you locate in the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area, 
your investment is protected by this combination of 


superior economic advantages that have long made the 
area the best location in the nation for many industries: 


eAt the Market Center of 
America, with 81,000,000 
people within 500 miles. 


e Superlative transportation 
by land, water and air. 


eElectric power at low 
rates. 


e@ Plenty of manpower with 
the know-how. 


e Many producers of parts, 
materials and supplies. 


e Basic materials right at 
hand. 


e Ample financial services. 


e Numerous business and in- 
dustrial services. 


e Favorable tax structure (no 
state income tax). 


e Diversified industries to sup- 
ply and be supplied. 

eUnlimited fresh-water 
supply. 

e Desirable plants and plant 


sites. 


e Excellent living and cultural 
environment. 


Copyright 1949, The Cleveland Electric Iiluminating Company 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


77 PUBLIC SQUARE 





CHerry 4200 « 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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THREE NEW 
ROOM AIR CONDITIONERS 
AT NEW LOW PRICES 





WITH THE FAMOUS YORK 5-YEAR 
ARRANTY AND HERMETICALLY 
SEALED REFRIGERATING CIRCUITS 


Work more efficiently relax better sleep easier 


ith a Yorkaire Room Conditioner supplying fresh, 
lean, cool air These famous window-sill and console 
vpe air conditioners operate with windows closed 

ius keeping out disturbing outside noises. Thorough 
Tectively removes dust, dirt and pollen, 
ind creates a clean healthful atmosphere that is the 
ct] 


leal answe or sufferers from hay fever and asthma 


4a 
A Yorkaire Room Conditioner insures 
comfortable working hours and restful nights 
greatest name in commercial re 
every Yorkaire Room 


tures a dependable hermetically sealed 


Made by YORK, the 


rigeration and air conditioni 





reuit—sealed as thoroughly as a light 


dscarries a full*5-vear York Protection Plat 





a one-year warranty on the complete unit 


Learn how amazingly low in cost true air conditioning 
an be. Return the coupon below for complete informa- 
tion, or visit the York Distributor nearest vou. He is an 
vy qualified and ready to serve you, whether 


ou require a single unit or a multiple-room system 





Look Over These Features 
Hermetically sealed 
refrigerating circuit 





ROOMS OFFICES p 
ressure-type blowers 
RECEPTION ROOMS 2 independently powered air circuits 
id fed 
FOYERS HOSPITAL ROOMS prince gare 


Thorough air filtering 
Universal air direction grilles 
Positive fresh air control 
Room air exhaust 


PROFESSIONAL ROOMS 

















EMBER F TH TIN J HED NE F YORK DMMERCIA PRODUCTS 
3. Automatic Ice Makers 
1. Frozen Food self-cont t rene § 
Cabinets For 2. Yorkaire Conditioners matic units. ..for quantity » 
es, commer- bow) Self-contained units snera Ce Ice CUDeS— “100K 
il establish- | i@ ... for stores, restau | forthe eube with a hole. 
tau | d s.¢ ces Ospy is 
sal Pea rants, offices, hospite | 4. York Flakice Machines 
spitals, | | | aad other institutions 
ion = Self-contained un 
quantity use f 
ed, cracked « 
THIS COUPON WILL - NRSC ose 
BRING YOU FULL | York Corporation, York, Penna. | 
INFORMATION | 1am interested in the Yorkaire Room Con- | 
| ditioner anc | 
| RE 2.0) 2. 1.0 | 
| Name | 
w A Conlin : patrons ! 
| City_ eee State Bw-6 ] 
HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1685 L-—--—---—-—-—-———-—-—. > ae as oe oe ed 
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its surroundings~somcthing of which 
it is very proud. 

Vhis interest in having a well kept 
plant, which is part of a well kept com 
munity, 1s as old as the company itself. 
Each time it moved the management 
has worked hard to improve the new 
factorv and the neighborhood in which 
it was located. 

Once, for imstance, C.G.B. rented a 
new plant on Cleveland’s East 72nd 
Street. 
partment houses, which had been al 
lowed to deteriorate until they were 
little better than slums leveland 
Graphite went to the owners with a 
proposition: It would furnish the paint 
to renovate the buildings if they would 
furnish the labor. Before long, the 
buildings were back in good shape, and 
many C.G.B. employees moved in 

The present plant was built in- the 
old tradition of beautifving the neigh 
borhood. 

@ Auto  Supplier—Voday, Cleveland 
Graphite Bronze Co. is one of the lead 
ing manufacturers of lined bearings and 
bushings. More than 707 of its prod 
ucts go to the auto industry. C.G_B. was 
founded 30 vears ago to take over the 
isscts (and habilities) of the defunct 
Dann Products Co. Its first product, 
from which it got its name, was a thin 
wall bronze bushing, with indentations 
into which graphite was forced to make 
it self-lubricating. ‘his was offered to 
the auto industry as a substitute for 
thick-walled bushings 

eThe Men—The four 
been the company’s top executive man 


Across the street were several 


founders have 


agement cver since. All are still active. 
Hopkins, now chairman, was the first 
president Niyvers, now 
started as chief engince: The 
two are: J. J. McIntyre, 
dent and general manager, now. vicc 
chairman; and Carl W. Johnson, works 
superintendent in 1919, 
president today 

The four gathered a group of 20 
workers around them. Phev worked long 
scavenged machinery from local 
losing 


president, 
other 
then vice-presi 


scnior vice 


hours, 
junkvards—and 
money consistently for three vears. In 
1922 they showed their first profit 
$152,926. The company has never 
omitted a quarterly dividend since 
e Broader Line—The company started 
to branch out into new types of bearings 
soon after it got started 

It has just expanded still further, by 
acquiring Tfarris Products Co. through 
an exchange .of stock As with all yw 
Cleveland Graphite’s carlicr expansions, 
the new products are closely related 
Harris makes a complete line of vibra 
tion-absorbing shackles and mountings 


gee 
succeeded in 


for the automotive industry 

Harris sales last vear were about 
$2-million. Cleveland Graphite itself 
did a gross business of almost $30-mil 


lion; its net was more than $3-million. 
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They all read the ‘yellow pages.’ They 
all get “‘where-to-buy”’ information 
from them. Most shoppers look in 
them for particular brands of mer- 
chandise or particular services. 
They’re in the habit of using the ‘yel- 
low pages’ of the telephone directory. 

That is why Trade Mark Service* 
in the ‘yellow pages’ of the telephone 
directory may be a ‘‘best seller’’ for 


*Trade Mark Service means your brand name or trade-mark displayed over 
a list of your authorized dealers’ names and addresses in the ‘yellow pages.’ 


you. This dealer identification plan 
can direct prospects straight to your 
dealers. It can help make your adver- 
tising more effective. It cansave 
sales which might be lost through 
substitution. 

We will gladly give you complete 
information about Trade Mark Ser- 
vice. Simply call your local telephone 


business office. 








the magic metal 
that does so much 


yet costs so little! 











SHARON STEEL CORPORATION 
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READERS REPORT: 





Compression, Not Injection 


Sirs: 

Your Business Outlook states “‘Plas- 
tics circles are buzzing over a reduction 
of about 50% in dollar volume of injec- 
tion molding. Injection-molded plastics 
are a sort of index of consumer durable- 
goods output. They are used in a wide 
variety of such goods—for handles on 
electric irons, cabinets for small radios, 
and any number of others” {BW —]un.4 
"49, p10 

I am sure plastics circles will be buzz- 
ing—but with angry overtones. Injec- 
tion-molded plastics, in particular poly 
stvrene such as Monsanto's Lustrex, 
have been breaking records in the first 
quarter of 1949 with no appreciable 
slowdown in sight. Furthermore, they 
are no barometer of consumer durable- 
goods activity... . 

For polystyrene alone, which consti- 
tutes the bulk of thermoplastic molding 
compounds, the figures are impressive. 
In January, February, and March, 1948, 
the industry produced and shipped 31,- 
326,075 pounds, and in the comparable 
three months of 1949, 38,504,000 
pounds—or a gain of 22.9%. April and 
May figures are not yet available but will 
undoubtedly show a healthy increase 
over the comparable months last year. 

Recent estimates for various leading 
chain merchandisers show that 35% to 
45°% of all so-called “hardware” lines 
on their counters are today injection- 
molded polystyrene products. Toy de- 
partments run as high or higher. 

t is possible your source was actually 
referring to “compression-molded”’ ther- 
mosetting plastics. This group of mate- 
rials, and notably the phenolic plastics, 
are a fair durable-goods index, since 
their uses are mainly in component 
parts of radios, electrical appliances, wir- 
ing devices, etc. I should also include 
the electric-iron handles mentioned in 
the BUSINESS WEEK statement, since I do 
not know of any case where iron handles 
have been produced from anything but 
compression-molded thermosetting plas- 
tics. This business has been off 40% to 
50°% from the postwar highs, but at 
present is showing an upward trend. 
Outstanding developments such as the 
35-pound Admiral television cabinet 
BW —May14'49,p78] are indicative of 
the upsurge we look for. . . . 

J. R. TurnButy 
GENERAL MANAGER OF SALES, 
PLASLICS DIVISION, 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


off base. We cer- 
“compression- 


e We were clearly 
tainly did mean to say 
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molded” instead of “injection-molded.” 
We know the difference well, and se- 
lected our product examples for the 
Outlook item to fit compression mold- 
ing. 


How Long a Brand Name? 
Sirs: 

In the article “Brand Name Buga- 
boos” |BW —May 1 4'49,p67 | William 
J. Archer, Jr., lists six yardsticks by 
which to evaluate a good brand name. 
He could have added a seventh yard- 
stick: It must not have more than two 
syllables, or at least not more than two 
accented syllables. 

Every one of the successful brand 
names mentioned by Mr. Archer con- 
forms to this yardstick. 

Matcoim B. Boyce 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 


Investment Trusts for Fiduciaries 
Sirs 

As editor and publisher of a magazine 
keenly concerned with capital manage- 
ment, I applaud your well-balanced 
“Investment Trusts Grow Fast’? [BW 
Mar.26'49,p93]. As you have done, we 
have opened our columns to careful ex- 
planation of the investment-trust idea 
to promote its understanding by the 
prospective investor. 

Comments in your column indicate 
that your readers are looking for authori- 
tative information about the investment- 
company business. One aspect in par- 
ticular which you were unable to cover, 
due no doubt to space limitations, is 
the growing use of such shares for trust 
investment, particularly where a bank 
or trust institution acting as fiduciary 
has not been able to establish its own 
“common trust fund” of the kind de- 
scribed in your article. 

There are certain legal problems con- 
nected with use of investment-company 
shares. So far as we know, the most 
comprehensive treatment of these im- 
portant questions against a background 
of a thorough study of the investment 
company business, has been given by 
Alec Stevenson, vice-president and trust 
officer of The American National Bank 
of Nashville 

Mr. Stevenson contributed to Trusts 
and Estates in 1947 a series of five ar- 
ticles on investment companies, which 
we reprinted under the title “Invest- 
ment Company Shares.” In 1946 Mr. 
Stevenson had published a comprehen- 
sive volume, “Shares in Mutual Invest- 
ment Funds’” (Vanderbilt University 
Press) in which, from the point of view 
of trust-investment philosophy and with 
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Pioneers and Leaders 
in INDUSTRIAL 


DUST CONTROL 



















This Filter ventilates Blast Rooms and Cabinets 
in an aircraft engine overhaul shop. Exhaust 
fan is located in fan house on end of dust filter. 


SIMPLE, EFFECTIVE SHAKER 
MECHANISM KEEPS FILTERS 
AT TOP EFFICIENCY 
Sly Dust Filters collect dust by filtra- 


tion of the dust-laden air through 
cloth—they get all the dust. 













They collect the dust on the outside 
of flattened cloth tubes (bags)— 
visible and easily accessible for 
inspection and maintenance. 







To maintain collecting efficiency, the 
dust must be periodically shaken 
from the bags. The effectiveness of 
the Sly Shaker Mechanism is one of 
the outstanding advantages of the 
Sly Dust Filter. It operates year 
after year with little, if any, mainte- 
nance and keeps 
the collector at 
top efficiency. 


















It will pay you to 
look into the many 
advantages of Sly 
Dust Filters. Ask 
for Bulletin 98. 









A complete line including 
small "Unit" Filters for smaller operations. 






THE W. W. SLY MANUFACTURING CO. 
4749 Train Avenve © Cleveland 2, Ohio 
New York « Chicago + St. Lovis + Philadelphia 
Detroit's Mi pelle © Gheningham © Clnclanall 
los Angeles « Rochester * Toronto 


























IDENTICAL... and each made in 
a different Fort Wayne plant! 


Fort Wayne mass produces corrugated containers 

identical in strength, appearance and performance... whether 
the order’s filled in Rochester, Pittsburgh, Hartford City or Chicago 
or in any combination of these modern Fort Wayne plants. 
This mass production magic comes of integrated 

operation, experience, co-ordination...and famed Fort Wayne 
laboratory control not only of production but of the 

very raw materials with which production starts. 

There’s assurance in it for the shipper, assurance of 

uniform quality, dependability, performance 

in his shipping containers. .. precision built 


containers by Fort Wayne. 


CORRUGATED PAPER. PRODUCTS 


Jagr 
guscrat Ofjues CORRUGATED PAPER COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
Plante: 

Rochester, New York 

¢ hicago, Illinois 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Hartford City, Indiana 


Vincennes, Indiana 

Southern Paperboard 

Corporation 

Port Wentworth, Georgia 
Sales Offices: 

Chicago, Ill.» Detroit, Mich. * Buffalo, N. Y. * Jamestown, N. Y. * New York, N. Y. 

Rochester, N. Y. + Syracuse, N. Y. * Cincinnati, Ohio* Cleveland, Ohio 

Dayton, Ohio + Lima, Ohio * Newark, Ohio* Indianapolis, Ind. 

Muncie, Ind + Pittsburgh, Penna. * York, Penna. 


RATING 


FABRICATION 
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thorough attention to the legal prob- 
lems, he surveyed the entire investment- 
trust and investment-company ficld. In 
his foreword to this volume, Mavo 
Adams Shattuck of the Boston bar, 
leading trust authority, calls Mr. Steven- 
son’s book “the first comprehensive 
study of the characteristics and accom- 
plishments of American investment 
companies and investment trusts.” 
Curistian C. LuHNow 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 
rRUSI'S AND ESTATES, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Industrial Paterson 
Sirs: 

We were very much impressed with 
the article entitled “New Jersev’s Semi- 
circle of Science” {BW —Feb.26'49, 
p30], and the map which accompanied 
it, but were also a little perturbed over 
the fact that practically every city in 
New Jersev was listed in the semicircle 
with the exception of Paterson. 

l'o be true, we do not have the large 
industrial plants such as Johnson @& 
Johnson and American Cyanamid, but 
we do have scores of small indus- 
trics in the chemical field, textile field, 
manufacturers of dve stuffs, food prod- 
ucts, rubber goods and plastics 

A little over a vear ago we conducted 
a survey in Paterson. We discovered 
that both the number of industries as 
well as the industrial emplovment had 
doubled since 1939. We also found 
that Paterson had only 30° of its in- 
dustry engaged in textile and related 
activities; 15% were engaged in the 
needle trades, manufacturing men’s, 
women’s, and children’s clothing; 15% 
in the machine and the machine-tool 
lines and a vast 40% in a very widely 
diversified group which covered every- 
thing from slippers and plav_ shoes, 
chemicals, plastics, rubber goods, and 
toys to pipe organs and_ stained-glass 
windows. Heretofore, most of the na- 
tional encyclopedias have still called 
Paterson the greatest silk manufactur- 
ing citv in the world. 

Epwin J. MacEwan 
EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
PATERSON, N. J. 


Price of Coca-Cola 
Sirs: 

Your article entitled “Long Dividend 
Records Pay Off” [BW —Apr.2'49,p91} 
should bring to the attention of the 
public the low state of the market in 
relation to earnings. However, a cor- 
rection is to be made in that Coca- 
Cola Co. stock is selling for 135 in- 
stead of 62 as you have stated. 

Aurrep I’, Revson, JR. 
COURTS & CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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OTK 
Fork Truck 
DOES 


LE AA oe 
fe i : 
aa 
a 
ie 


FOR LESS PAY 
because it has 


Available only in CLARK’S gasoline- 
powered Utilitruc, DYNATORK DRIVE 
eliminates the clutch and conventional 
transmission. Nothing comparable in the & 
fork-lift-truck field. Benefits so numerous 
that the important question is: CAN 

YOU AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT? 

To help get the answer—to enjoy 
unsurpassed counsel ‘on any 
materials-handling matters—CONSULT CLARK. 
Please direct inquiries on your business 
letterhead to address listed below. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK 42, MICHIGAN 
AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 





‘TO THE MAN‘ 
who buys 


STAMPINGS 


Here are\0) ways 
to economize: 






By using Presteel stampings 
® to replace other types of 
more expensive metal parts. 


By re-designing your product 

’] for streamlined sales appeal 

» ... with low cost Presteel 
stampings. 


By accepting the available 
help of Presteel representa- 

3. tives and technicians in de- 
signing and tooling for that 
new project. 


By making use of Presteel’s 
special knowledge of metals, 
4. metal forming methods and 
wide range of equipment to 
augment your own facilities. 


By allowing Presteel to 
assume responsibility for 
a inspection and shipment of 
» the right stampings at the 
right time... for your assem- 

bly line. 


By standardizing on a single 
source for stampings at Pre- 

6. steel... where metal crafts- 
manship has a background 
of 66 years experience. 


/) 
WORCESTER 
“ess00/ STEEL 0. 


906 BARBER AVE. 
WORCESTER 6G, MASS. 
Alloy Steels and other 


Metals Cold Fashioned 
Since 1883 










Representatives in principal cities 
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AGRICULTURE 











HUGE TRUCKS made from Army surplus equipment may carry wheat when. . . 
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GRAZING AREAS in New Mexico are built up enough to grow crops in a big... 


Farm Project in New Mexico 


Wheat king Thomas Campbell may succeed in raising grain 
in areas of state once considered useless except for grazing land. 
Success of project would greatly boost state's cattle-raising potential. 


For centuries New Mexico’s vast, arid 
plains have lain almost barren of man 
made agriculture. With too much sun 
and too little rain, its good earth doesn’t 
lend itself to cultivation the way the 
fertile states to the north and east of it 
do. It grows good range grass for basi 


feeding, but only grain will finish cattle 


for market. Only the boldest of? farm 
ers have defied the elements in an effort 
to raise grain on a large ( 

e New Trv—This week one of the bold 


est of them all showed promise of sic 
ceeding where others have failed. He is 


Phomas D. Campbell, 67, whom people 
long ago began calling “the world’s big 
gest wheat farmer” because of his suc- 
cess on the semi-arid plains of Montana. 


| 
Last winter, up im the mountains 


above Albuquerque, Campbell carefully 
contour plowed 500 of the nearly 400,- 
000 acres of New Mexico land which he 
wns. In this area, alway nsidered 
poor for grain, he planted winter wheat 


loday it seems assured of being a su 

essful crop: It now stands 16 in. high 
e Double Goal—Raising wheat alene is 
not Campbell's goal. He believes in the 
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These Southwest Louisiana Communities 










WHERE PEOPLE LIVE BETTER...PLANTS LIVE BETTER 


a a ae 



















Offer important Advantages to Industry aaa 
BUNKIE LeCOMPTE 
CHENEY VILLE LEESVILLE 


COTTONPORT MANSURA 

DeQUINCY MARKSVILLE 

DeRIDDER 

veri MERRY VILLE 

GLENMORA sii j 

pete OBERLIN | 

mews SULPHUR x —_ SSS manana 
~~ NINTON : Man and industry have found Southwest Louisiana a 


% WELSH good place in which to live and work. To a moderate climate 
and unsurpassed opportunities for recreation, add raw materials 
in abundance, modern shipping facilities which include 
protected ports with deep channel outlets to the sea, adequate 
power and water, and clean, economical natural gas fuel. 
What is the answer? Production ... profitable production 

. expansion room for still more production ...and good 

living for workers and management alike. If you are 

interested in a site for your new southern plant, investigate 

the advantages of an industrial location in these thriving 


Southwest Louisiana cities and towns served by United Gas. 


No. 4 of a series featuring the cities and towns \— UN l TE D GAS eecln 
of the “Gulf South" served by United Gas 4 


P. O. BOX 1407 « SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 














Humidified 
Buildings Foundations 





Where Wood Needs Protection 
from DECAY and TERMITES 


= 








Cooling Towers 








Floors 





Other 
Moisture ‘‘Traps” 


Here are six common conditions where WOLMANIZED 


Pressure-Treated Lumber provides protection from decay 


and termites: 


1. Where excessive ground moisture, rain or thaws cause early 


decay failures. 


& Wd 


wood decay. 


ul 


retrigeretion. 


. Where wood near the ground is open to termite attacks. 
. Where wood is in contact with damp concrete or masonry. 
. Where steam and vapor from industrial processes promote 


. Where walls, floors, ceilings are subject to condensation from 


6. Where wood is exposed to moisture in artificially humidified 


buildings. 


Investigations by qualified technologists prove that on installations where 
decay and termites ordinarily shorten lumber life, WOLMANIZED Pressure- 
Treated Lumber lasts Three to Five Times Longer than untreated wood. 


Such lasting protection is assured because penetrating, preservative solu- 
tions are forced, by vacuum-pressure treatment, deeply into the wood fibers 


of WOLMANIZED Lumber. And, WOLMANIZED Lumber is clean, odorless, 


paintable, non-corrosive, non-leaching and glueable. Only 
WOLMANIZED Lumber offers a//] these extra advantages. 


YOU'LL PROFIT BY GETTING 

THIS INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 

Get all the facts and cost-saving figures on 
WOLMANIZED Lumber. See why it offers you the 
best protection available against wood decay and 
termites. Write for this valuable booklet today. 





AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING COMPANY 


oy 
‘s 2 


=) Branch Offices. Baltimore, Boston 


Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Washington, D. C 


Jacksonville, Fla., Los Angeles 


General Offices: 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 


New York, Philadelphia 
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EXPERIMENTER Thomas Campbell 


combination of cattle- and sheep-raising, 
and feed-raising. That's what he did in 
Montana, and he is now starting all over 
again in New Mexico. He sold his Mon 
tana cattle and sheep two years ago, 
moved his organization and equipment 
to New: Mexico, and is starting over 
there with new livestock. 

Campbell started his new project by 
building up his land during the past 10 
vears through deferred or minimum 
grazing. (This process raised the value 
of some of his Montana land from $3 
to $40 an acre.) Much of it is now bear 
ing a good stand of grass. Cattle men 
sav this grazing area contains onc 
ture of 100,000 acres that is the best 
n the state 
¢ Wheat From Grass—Campbell has 
taken a piece of the land he built up in 
this manner to start his wheat exp« 


ment. Tle figures there’s a lot) morc 
good wheat land in the state bemg over 
looked because it is remote from ship 


ping points. Savs Campbell: “We 
could haul it 100 or 200 miles and still 
make a profit.” The reason: He has con 
verted much Army surplus equipment 
into huge tractors and trucks 

Some New Menicans sav that Camp 
bell’s wheat project sounds a lot better 
than it might prove to be over the long 
haul. ‘They point out that the weather 
man was in Campbell's corner last win 


ter. After three drv vears, an extra foot 
of snow in the Sandia Mountains to the 
west practically assured the success of 
his first planting 

e@ No  Skepticism—C unpbell doesn’t 
share this skepticism. He knows full 


well that the biggest part of New Mex 
ico acreage couldn't be cultivated with 


out extensive irrigation. But he also be 
lieves that a great deal of the state’s high 
country, which isn’t bemg farmed, 


could be with its normal rainfall. (Some 
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New Du Pont Exhibit Room Shows 
How Cordura” Rayon Delivers to Industry 


A story of savings in reduced manufacturing costs and improved product perform- 
ance is told by this display in the new Du Pont Rayon exhibit room at the head- 
quarters of the Du Pont Company in Wilmington, Delaware. * Shown here are 
some of the products to which Du Pont “Cordura” High Tenacity Rayon contributes 
high strength . . . at low cosi. Inherently stronger than natural fibers commonly 
used, “‘Cordura”’ also offers the advantage of unvarying uniformity. * Manufac- 
turers are cordially invited to visit this exhibit room when in Wilmington. 








HIGHER STRENGTH 


“CORDURA 


DELIVERS 
, THE PUNCH 


The “Cordura” Braid Controts 
the Pressure Operating 


Prewmatic Tools 


Hose bursting strength can be 
increased up to 50% because of the 
high strength of ‘“‘Cordura” rein- 
forcement. Or hose can be made 
much lighter, yet with far greater 
resistance to flexing, strain and in- 
ternal friction. Because less ‘‘Cor- 
dura” is needed to attain a given 
strength, it enables significant re- 
ductions in raw material costs. 







“conus” 
DELIVERS 
THE CARGO 


This “Cordura 
Carcass Design 
ed to Carry 700 
Tons Per Hour 
900 Feet Lift 
ing 280 Feet 


A conveyor-belt carcass rein- 
forced with “Cordura”’ has high 
strength plus remarkable trougha- 
bility. ‘“‘Cordura’’ makes possible 
lighter belts that are easier to set up 
and work with. And, in addition, 
it provides the necessary tensile 
strength for long-lift belts that elim- 
inate costly transfer points... helps 
give longer life. 


for more information about ‘‘Cordura’’—or products made with it— 
write Du Pont. We'll be glad to give you a detailed analysis of any ap- 
plication you have in mind, along with other helpful data. Rayon Division, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Del. 


For Rayon... for Nylon. 


. . for Fibers to come. . 


. look to Du Pont 


+> GREATER FLEXIBILITY 


Less WEIGHT | 


{ 





“CORDURA 
BELIVERS 
THE POWER 


Cords of “Cordura” Provide the 
Brawn of ¥ Belting. Each Beit 
Delivers 25 Horsepower 


Widely used in V-belts, ‘‘Cor- 


dura”’ has virtually eliminated 
“stretch.” That means more power 
from each belt... fewer take-ups 
... less maintenance. And V-belts 
last much longer when they're made 
of Du Pont**Cordura” High Tenac- 
ity Rayon. More and more V-belt 
manufacturers are turning to this 
super-strong material. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WUPOND 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 











regardless of what you pump 


| 


from fish to molten lead 


Check with Byron Jackson... many 
applications considered SPECIAL 


— 


are part of Byron Jackson’s years 
experience. 

Since 1872, Byron Jackson has pio- 
neered the application of centrifugal 
pumps...solved: fluid-handling prob- 
Jems throughout the world... and 
grown in stature by virtue of the BJ 
way of doing business: ‘to send out 
a thoroughly good article, such as 


will insure the order being repeated.” 


Pump Division 
Potterson-Ballagh Division 
Oil Tool Division 

BJ Service Division 


PLANT LOCATIONS: 
tos Angeles, California 
Houston, Texas 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
Fresno, California 





built-tolast 
pumps 
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Byron Jackson Co. 


Since 1872 
LOS ANGELES 54, CALIFORNIA 
Offices and dealers in principal cities 





Byron Jackson Co. manufactures centrifugal 
pumps, oil well tools, oil field specialties, and 
performs many technical oil field services. 





to 20 in. of 
million acres 


20-million acres get 15 in 
rainfall a year, yet only 3. 
are farmed.) 

But how about the years of drought? 

Phat doesn't bother Campbell, cither. 
Here’s why: 
e Dry Farming—Campbell admits that 
in Montana droughts hit him badly un- 
til 1940. But then he began to try out 
his own dry-farming method of con- 
serving soil moisture. 

Here’s how it works: Say in one year 
the rainfall amounts to 16m. ‘That isn’t 
cnough—in farm. Be 
sides, part of the land should lie fallow 
for a vear anyway. So during that fallow 
vear, the farmer catches another 16 in. 
but the trick is to hold it. If vou let the 
they will exude the 
ture. If vou cut them and remove them, 
vou take their moisture with them. 
¢ Holding Moisture—Campbell prevents 
cither of results by using a shal 
low plow to cut the weeds underground, 
without disturbing the 
land. ‘The 
holding in ‘the moisture 
inches in the soil 
plants the following vear. 

Campbell used this method in Mon- 

tana so successfully that he savs confi- 
dently: “We'll never have another crop 
failure due to drought.” And although 
New Mexico is a drier state, he believes 
the same thing would work for his 
wheatfields there. 
@ Science at Work—Campbell’s faith in 
New Mexico comes from science and 
engineering, not from the divining rod. 
He became the world’s largest) wheat 
farmer as a result of putting science to 
work during World War I. In 19158, the 
U.S. government assigned him to grow 
wheat to beat the Germans. With a $2- 
million loan from J. P. Morgan, he set 
a world’s recgrd for big-scale, scientific 
farming on 95,000 acres of semi-arid 
land in southern Montana. 

By 1929 he was helping the Russian 
government with its first five-vear plan. 
In 1941 he showed the British how to 
double the effectiveness of their tractors 

simply by putting headlights on them 
and operating them might and day. 
During World War II, he worked at 
boosting crop production in’ North 
Africa, Normandy, Burma, China. He 
had gone into the army as a lieutenant 
colonel after Pearl Harbor, emerged as 
a permanent brigadier-general four and 
a half vears later 

During his military stint, Campbell 
made other contributions to the war 
effort outside the field of agriculture. He 
suggested that bulldozers be mounted 
on tanks to help clear,the roads in Nor 
mandy and cover up Japanese pillboxes 
in the Pacific. And it was he who in- 
vented the devastating firebomb which 
was used so widely in raids on Japan. 

e Lease and Buy—Campbell’s interest in 
New Mexico goes back many years. His 


1. 
5 


some cases—to 


weeds grow, MOIS 


these 


surface of the 
weeds die and lic on top, 
So he has 30 


} 


or more when he 
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broad-scale farming operations around 
Hardin, Mont., were on 50,000 acres 
leased from the Crow Indians. But the 
governinent began limiting the size of 
individual leases on public lands. Camp 
bell came to the conclusion that the day 
of large-scale land-leasing was over. ‘The 
alternative to leasing, he figured, was to 
buy land. So he began looking around 
for cheap land. He found it in New 
Mexico 
In partnership with John J. Raskob, 
the financier, he bought 367,000 acres 
at public auction—for less than $1] an 
acre Raskob later withdrew.) ‘The 
parcels he bought were old Spanish land 
grants, tired and run down after 300 
years of cattle grazing. 
e Grazing Only—But the bulk of Camp 
bell’s New Mexico grazing land—some 
336,000 acres—will probably never pro 
duce wheat vithout irrigation: It gets 
only seven or eight inches of rainfall a 
year. It is on his parcel of 31,000 acres 
the San Pedro grant—that Campbell is 
conducting his wheat-raising experi 
ments. This area gets nearly three times 
as much moisture as the other—from 16 
in. to 20 in. a year. 

Campbell is sure that this is plenty 
of rain for his purposes. On his Crow 
Indian lands in Montana, 16 in. of rain 
was aa So even though New Mexico 
has more sunshine and drier air, he fig 
ures that his wheat shouid do all right 


re. 0 
. W alls, Foo—Campbell isn’t stopping 
t , however. Just to be on the safe 
side, he is sinking and planning to sink 


wells with which he would irrigate crops 


other than wheat. Says Campbell: “Any 
time you get enough water on land to 
grow wheat you can. grow other crops 
to far better advantage. Irrigated land 

too expensive for wheat, generally 
spc iKINg 

Wherever he strikes water which 
would supplement rainfall, he will plant 
alfalfa. He says that just 500 acres of 
ilfalfa would double the cattle-feeding 

pacity of the entire 31,000 acres (now 
feeding about 500 cattle). In New Mex 
ico, one of the major cattle-raising prob 
lems is that cattle which don’t get sup 
plemental feeding through the winter 
lose weight, have to be built up again 
Phe alfalfa would provide the winter 
feed. Meanwhile, the wheat he raises 
would also go into the animals—to fatten 
them for market. 
e Equal Acreage?—In New Mexico, 
Campbell sees even greater agricultural 
potentials than he managed to fulfill in 
Montana in 25 years. The government 
experts say that on the San Pedro grant 
alone 6,000 or 7,000 acres will grow 
crops. If wheat would -grow on just 
5,000 of these acres, and Campbell 
could find another dozen such spots in 
the state, he would have as many acres 
f wheat as he averaged on his Montana 
holdings. 
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WHAT IS PLASKON ALKYD? 


in as fast as 8 to 12 seconds... 
make possible a new approach to high- 
speed compression molding. 

WHAT ARE ITS FEATURES? 


Plaskon Alkyd cuts curing time 
~ from mii to seconds in many , 


MOLDING COMPOUND 


| he eam a 
introduces hick ha high weet 
a remarkable new technique tesstnce i has remarkabie 
: dimensional stability. 


in plastic molding! wuat are is appLications? 
Plaskon Alkyd’s high arc-resistance 
, makes it ideal for some electrical 
; applications—and its dimensional 
stability makes it especially well suited 
for use in molded products which 
must maintain a constant fit or size. 


HOW WILL PLASKON ALKYD 
BENEFIT YOU? 
Because of Plaskon Alkyd’s fast- 


SERVICE 

The many features of Plaskon* Alkyd 

fom Sif cerrbe heed Molding Compound may effect 
Cries peeces 35, ae ry thicker () UJ T unusual economies or developments 


gl e na 0 to 80 siovede. 
eat re- 
oO danger over Suni al 





Seregcs of cured Plea kyd Plaskon Service Engineer will give 
ean poteel cackling tonpenonie. you complete technical details and 
arrange for a demonstration in your, 


...and cured or your molder’s plant...Write or 
in to seconds! oh oo nae. es ane 


eQwenseFord Glass Co: 
2119 Ave. Toledo 6, Ohio 
a Industries, Santa wid nasignines 


Manufacturers of Compounds, 
Resin Glues, Coating 











MARKETING 





Confused Milk Prices and Supply Strike a 
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Duhey Metal 
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] Dairy herds are on 
the decrease, but... . . 
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4 More fluid milk is 
going into butter. . . 
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7 Butter prices slump 
Data: Dept of Agriculture. 
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2 Each cow is giving 
more milk, so... 
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8 Retail milk prices 
are down, too... 
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has begun to rise 
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D So farmers are paid less 
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New Balance 


Overproduction and heavy 
stocks last winter and spring up- 
set the market; now things seem 
to be leveling out again. 


Producers, processors, and distribu- 
tors in America’s multibillion-dollar 
dairy industry are beginning to breathe 
easicr. ‘They have passed through a 





hectic series of market readjustments 
in the past six to nine months. Now 
they can see some stability returning to 
the industry for the rest of the year. 

Their outlook: fairly steady prices— 
at about current levels—at least until 
the end of 1949. 
© Seasonal—Usually there’s a seasonal 
rise in price for fluid milk in the fall 
when output drops off. ‘That can effect 
the price of a lot of other commodities 
manufactured from milk. This year it 
looks as though the rise—if any—will be 
small. ‘This may mean less-than-maxi 
mum autumn profits for the fluid-milk 
producers, but it should help to sta 
bilize the price structure of the prod- 
ucts made from milk. 

It’s tough to draw a pinpoint dia- 

gram of just what is likely to happen to 
every segment of the dairy industry. 
The readjustments that have hit the 
dairy business since last fall have af- 
fected different parts of the industry in 
different wavs. 
e End Products—Besides, dairying is a 
complicated business at best. The en 
tire industry has to rely on the farmer 
to supply the fluid milk, the basic com 
modity. There are several places that 
milk can go 

It can go, for example, to the fluid 
milk handler. He’s the man who pas 





| teurizes it, bottles it, and puts it on 
your doorstep. Or it can go to a cream 
ery to be made into butter. Or it can 
go to a processor to be made into 


cheese, or ice cream, or plastics, or some 
other manufactured product. 

The picture is complicated further 
by the fact that dairy companies fre 
quently overlap into all three fields 
fluid milk, butter, and processed 
products. Add to this an intricate in 
terrclation between the prices of all 
three types of products, and you have 
a pretty good idea of why dairy 
marketers don’t sleep nights. 

e Woes—The need for some kind of 
readjustment in the dairy business 
showed up last fall. Farm prices were 
going down; consumer demand for 
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Like so many commercial and industrial concerns 
today, Gerber Products Company, nationally known 
makers of baby foods, selected (ilomalic’ Spruscklev 
investment protection for their modern plant in Oak- 
land, California. Theie choice as you'll understand 
from the following, was a wise one; for in addition 
to safeguarding the lives of some 600 valued em- 
ployees, Zileimilic’ Sovinklev protection is remarkable 
from an investment point of view. The sprinkler in- 
stallation in this case allowed for immediate insur- 
ance premium reductions of $24,000.00 annually . .. 
savings which will amortize the cost of protection in 
about 4% years, following which annual dividends 





TYPICAL 
Uilomidie Sprinkler 
PROTECTED PROPERTIES 


Industrial Plants 


Storage - Warehousing 
Mercantiles 
Piers - Wharves 
Aviation Properties 
Hospitals - Institutions 

will continue to accumulate. 

This particular illustration is not unusual, for de- 
ending upon the risk, insurance savings of upward 
© 90% may be realized through the installation of 
Milomile Spunklee protection. It’s good reason 


; why thousands of business executives throughout 
Muilomiilic €VRE-FOC ths the _—_ specify multi-value fire protection with 
provides positive protection | “0mealic &f wnklews, an important investment today. . 
for severe fire hazards | perhaps wineakinteliin tomorrow. 
! 
| “AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
| YOUNGSTOWN I, OHIO 
lulon 
FOR INVESTMENT 
OEVELOPMENT .« ENGINEERING 


a 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Hotels - Apartments 
Schools - Colleges 
Offices - Public Buildings 


su 
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ROTECTION 


MANUFACTURE . INSTALLATION 
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ALEXANDER SMITH Mot 
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its Looms ON 


..- drilling avoided...floors saved! 











Here’s why one of the well-known firms in the textile industry anchors 
looms, preparatory machinery and finishing machinery the modern 
way ...on UNISORB! 


TRANSMITTED MACHINE NOISE and | 
VIBRATION REDUCED 60% to 85% 


Lowers machine and building main- 
tenance costs 

Higher speed machine operation 
often possible 








Clip this coupon, or write us 
on your letterhead today... 


LOOK FOR THE RED CENTER 






LA) ale: Jobns 
Millbury, Mass. ; 


3 


Ple ase send my | NAME 
free copy of “* Why It Pays to 
Anchor Your Machines with 


Gentlemen 


COMPANY NAME 


UNISORB.” ( ) 
Please send my free copy of | STREET 
*Felters Precision Cut Felt 


Parts Manual.’ ( ) CITY 


UNISORB ANCHORING REQUIRES 
NO BOLTS, NO LAG SCREWS 


Old-fashioned, destructive floor drill- 
ing eliminated 
Saves installation time as much as 


80°. Labor costs reduced 


Maintenance on machine mounting 
practically eliminated 


THE FELTERS COMPANY 


210-Q@ SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Ofhces: New York, Philadelphia 
AND UNISORS. Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Makers of FELTS jn all colors, 
St. Louis thicknesses, consistencies, quali- 
BRAND MAME eo sentative: San Francisco ties... for all purposes. Rolls, 
n City. New York strips, sheets and precision cut 


Jackson, Mich felt parts. 


STATE 


Whatever your industry...whatever the nature of the 
flooring in your plant...anchor your machines on UNISORB 
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dairy products weasxcued; meventorics of 
processed milk products began to build 
up. 

Then, this spring, another factor 
started to pile up additional woes for 
the dairymen. ‘This was the unex 
pectedly early, heavy, and prolonged 
“flush” or peak season for milk pro 
duction. This is just about ending 
now. 
¢ More Milk—Total milk output this 
vear rose almost 4% above the early 
1948 level—despite a continuing drop 
in the number of milk cows on farms 
(charts, page 58). This rise resulted from 
three principal causes: 

(1) Cheaper feed supplies from 1945 
crops; this encouraged farmers to feed 
cows more heavily—and that produced 
more milk. 

2) A mild winter and an early, wet 
spring helped dairy pastures. 

(3) Farmers had culled their herds 
down to the best milk animals. 

e Big-City Dislocations—What high 
hightcd the output gain, however, was 
this tact: Most of the mse was concen 
trated in big-city milksheds. As much 
to 20% more milk than a vear 
ago began to flow from these produc 
That caused market disloca 


is 15% 


ing areas. 
tions. 

In the Boston milkshed, for example, 
milk handlers cut imports from. the 
Midwest—because local producers were 
suddenly able to supply demand _ for 
cream as well as for fluid milk. ‘That 
made the midwest surplus seem even 
greater. In the Chicago milkshed, 50 
more milk began to funnel through 
local processing plants. In _ other 
cities—New Orleans, Philadelphia, Mil 
waukee—processing capacity became 
swamped; milk producers were placed 
on marketing quotas. 

e Differential—Another result: Since 
the fluid milk supply exceeded demand 
which remained fairly steady), many 
farmers who ordinarily sold Grade A 
milk for drinking purposes had a surplus, 
which they had to sell for processing 
And milk for manufacturing doesn't 
bring as much cash return as milk for 
drinking. -This situation was particularly 
«evident in the north central 


states—a 


~big malk-producing area 


As the surplus developed, prices of 
dairy products began to skid. (At retail, 
the price of milk has held up better than 
that of most other dairy products. 
Phat’s largely due to government-ap 
proved milk-marketing 
which regulate fluid-milk prices in 30 


agreements, 


odd major U.S. cities 

* Supports—In general, dairy-product 
prices have come to rest on the govern 
ment’s two main price support pro 
grams—for butter and for dry skim milk 


Indirectly, these supports have helped 
to stabilize prices and markets for most 
other processed products, too. 


Here’s how that works: Suppose | 


ut 
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Is the telephone here to stay? 


g If you had predicted the telephone 
one hundred and fifty years ago, you 
would have been tried for witchcraft 
or called a « rackpot. 

Of the 308 “great inventions” in 
the World Almanac, 90% were created 


since this Bank was founded in 1799. 


Stanrine our Saco"? 


We have been privileged to help 
many of yesterday's miracles become 
today’s commonplaces. 

We wouldn't dare guess what your 
telephone will look like, or what new 
marvels it will perform 150 years from 


today. This much is certain: 


Ge} cHanrenen \ 
1799 










1799 


Financial imagination goes hand 





in hand with creative genius in rais- 
ing America’s standard of living. 
That’s why we are looking, not back 
at what we have done in our past 150 
years, but to the rewards of imaginative 


banking in our next century and a half. 


Bank of the Manhattan Company 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Art Metal 


ALUMINUM 
POSTURE CHAIRS 


Art Metal Stenographic Pos- 
ture Chair No. 709 is quickly 
and easily fitted to the Correct 
Seating comfort of the indi- 
vidual by four simple adyust- 
ments. (A) for the height of 
back rest, (B) angle of back, 
(C) tension of back, (D) 
height of seat. 









Superbly designed and smartly styled to meet 
the growing requirements of today’s modern 
office—the new Art Metal Aluminum Posture 
Chairs will increase the efficiency and morale 
of office personnel — will give them greater 
comfort through ¢ 
They're sturdy and smartly styled, too. Made 
of anodized aluminum that will not stain or 


mar —p with Foam Latex—and covered 


ated plastic fabric in a choice of 
Art Metal chairs are built to give 
their smart a DIN 


with vent 
three colors 
long service and retain 
Yes .:. . the 

that has made Metal Desks, Files, Safes 
sines equipment famous 





and other 


—— 


over 60 years, is now 
available in a complete line 
f Art Metal Aluminum 
Office Chairs. 












BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 
Jamestown, N.Y 

WRITE TODAY— For information and 

literature on Art Metal Aluminum Posture 

Chairs and other chair models now avail- 

able, write to Art Metal Construction Co., 
Jamestown, N.Y 
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orrect Seating while they work. 








ter prices drop to the support level. 
[hen processors may convert — their 
milk supplies into cheese instead—pro 
vided, of course, that cheese prices are 
still relatively higher than butter prices. 
Once everyone does that, the supply 
of cheese increases and the price be 
gins to drop. But pretty soon it sinks 
to the point at which it is again more 
profitable to turn the milk into price- 
supported butter. In this way, the price 
supports on butter indirectly keep 
cheese prices up, too. 

e Lack of Confidence—The dairy indus- 
try is sure of those supports at least 
through 1949. (In fact, the support 
price of butter is scheduled to go up 3¢ 
a lb. this fall.) Nevertheless, a good 
many creameries don’t put too much 
trust in the price-support operation. In 
recent months, they have been selling 
large quantities of butter to the gov- 
ernment—despite the assured 3¢ 
price jump which is to come in Septem- 
ber. This has been especially true in 
the Midwest. 

One basic fear of the dairymen: Price 
supports could end with 1949, due to 
the uncertain provisions for dairy prod- 
ucts under the Aiken law, which will 
take effect in 1950 unless Congress 
takes some new action on price sup- 
ports. 

@ Oleo—Lower butter prices (they're 
down 25% from their peak) and 15% 
larger supplies have a bright side fot 
butter makers as well as a dark one. 


They are helping butter win back some .- 


of the ground it iost to oleomargarine 
during the war. But Congress may 
legalize interstate sales of tax-free oleo 
ihis session; that would put a further 
crimp in butter markets. 
®@ Processed Products—As far as manu- 
factured dairy products are concerned, 
cheese is probably in the best position 
Output is up nearly a fourth from a year 
Prices, however, are off about 20 
at wholesale; and retail prices are down 
more than 10% 

EF: vaporated-milk 
dropped nearly 20 
giving price concessions to reduce stocks 
which piled up to extraordinary size last 
fall. 

\mong other processed products, con- 

umption of ice creain has been running 

a full one-fifth below the 1946 peak con 
sumption; it’s not expected to rise much 
despite price cuts this spring. Output 
ot drv skim milk, on the other hand, i 
up almost 50%. This is due mainly to 
the government’s support-buying pro 
gram for school lunches and for export 
e Better Spot—Hluid-milk handlers—the 
people who fill your order for two quarts 
of Grade A—have fared better than their 
processing brothers in most sections of 
the country. ‘The increase in total milk 
cutput——plus the growth in numbers 
of Grade A producers—has helped them 
in two ways: 


»yroduction has 
Packers have been 











POSTINDEX 


M Reduces Handling Costs 
Speeds OK'd Orders 


VVUL EEL 
VUVVLN EAL 


VELL 





for Credit Department 
of Aladdin Industries, Incorporated 


This customer's installation of a POSTINDEX 
Visible Index System is saving its Credit De- 
partment sixty per cent in operating costs. 
Besides, POSTINDEX has cut eighty per cent 
of the time needed for credit approval on 
orders—and reduced handling personnel from 
eight to two. 


This is typical of the results that POSTINDEX 
users are reporting in all sizes and types of 
businesses — and in all of the departments 


of business. 


POSTINDEX Visible Record Systems and 
Controls are highly adaptable to the solution 
of any problem, whether it concerns Produc- 
tion, Sales, Purchasing, Inventories or Person- 
nel. POSTINDEX is designed to effect savings 

handling costs — speed the processing of 
records — and provide a perpetual, up-to-the- 
minute picture of important facts. 


WRITE TODAY— for more information on 
POSTINDEX methods and equipment. Specify 
whether you are especially interested in book- 
lets and sample forms for Production, Person- 
nel, Sales or Purchasing records and controls, 
Send your request to POSTINDEX Division, 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


POSTINDEX 


VISIBLE FILES 


A Product of 
ART METAL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Monufocturers 
of the World 
Famous Metal 
Business 
Equipment 
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(1) It has made it easier for them to 
get supplies from nearby sources. In 
other years, when milk has run short in 
the fall, they have had to go far afield 
to locate suppliers. 

Ihe fact that there are more 

Grade A producers in the major U-S. 
milksheds means that the big milk 
handlers are finding it easier to invade 
markets in smaller cities and towns near 
the main urban markets. 
e Various Troubles—Life for the milk 
handler has been pretty tough in some 
areas, however. In the metropolitan 
New York market, for example, con- 
sumption is following a steady down- 
trend. In the textile towns of New Eng- 
land, consumption has slumped along 
with mill employment. And there have 
been considerable price drops—both at 
etail and wholesale—in several midwest 
centers 

In general, however, consumption of 
fluid milk is holding just about steady 
with last year—in spite of the fact that, 
compared to the mianufactured-milk 
products, fluid-milk prices are relatively 
high. The current level of consumption 
is off from wartime peaks, but it’s still a 
good one-third above prewar 
¢ Inventory Worry—Fluid-milk handlers 
have one additional advantage: ‘They 
don’t have to face the inventory prob 
Jems that crowd in on the processors. 
The processors shudder when they think 
of the inventory losses thev took last 
fall. In 1946 and 1947, the processors 
nusjudged their market, and built their 
stocks too low for autumn. ‘Then, last 
year, they overcorrected, and built in- 
ventories too high. So prices slid. 

This year, inventories shouldn’t pose 
such a problem for the processors. A 
fairly stable price structure should limit 
that headache 
e Farmers Lose—From the point of 
view of the farmer—who is the number 
one cog in the whole machine—the mar 
ket and price readjustment has been 
costly. Last year he was in clover: Cash 
receipts from milk reached a new peak, 
10% above 1947, despite the low out 
put. This vear production has risen, but 
milk is bringing 10% to 15% less cash 
income. The farmer got the old one-two 
from (1) the general dip in milk prices, 
and (2) the fact that he has had to sell 
a lot of his surplus for the lower-paving 
processing uses 

The drop in feed prices hasn’t helped 
the farmer much—mainly because farm 
ers are using lots more feed. This has 
meant that dairying costs haven't fol- 
lowed the downward trail as fast as 
cash income 

Net farm income from milk, there 
fore, will be lower than it was in either 
1947 or 1945. The drop will be quite 
severe in the north central states; but 
it will probably be slight on the eastern 
and western seaboards, where farmers’ 
prices have held up best 
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TO A NATURAL GAS 
PRODUCER 





Meet transmission requirements 
by removing condensible hydro- 
carbons, then profit from their 
recovery with this compact Gaso- 
line Absorption and Stripping 
Plant that pays for itself in 2 
to 3 years. 


Tas continuously operating Gasoline Absorption and 
Stripping Plant with automatic contro! requires only 
daily operational check-up. It may be easily dismantled 
and readily transported to another site for reassembly 
at low cost. 


In addition to removal of condensible hydrocarbons and 
their recovery as a raw gasoline, the flexible design of 
the plant by the installation of fractionating equipment, 
permits the production of stabilized gasoline and liquefied 
petroleum gases. This enables you to meet varying 
market demands. Ask for Bulletin 2225. 
* * * 

The above is illustrative of the modern creative 

engineering approach of Blaw-Knox. In addi- 

tion to complete plants Blaw-Knox supplies 

process equipment and machinery. An 

engineer-to-engineer discussion is invited. 











STACKBIN SYSTEM 


7A 


STORAGE ¢ HANDLING ¢ ASSEMBLY 


COSTS 





IN STORAGE — stackbins-in-Stack- 
racks provide accessible hopper-front 
storage anywhere in the plant. Indi- 
vidual rack and bin unit can be com- 
bined as required, set up, rearranged 
or relocated without tools. All-welded, 
all-steel construction—in 5 sizes, from 
5%" x 4" x12" to 15" x11" x 24". 


IN HANDLING — Individual Stack- 
bins are easily transferred from stor- 
age to points of processing, stack com- 
pactly on floor or bench with parts 
always visible, easy to reach. 


IN ASSEMBLY—stackbin Assembly 
Bins keep parts at worker’s fingertips 
—nest together rigidly. Sloping floor 
feeds parts forward—adjustable hop- 
pers increase capacity. Made in 3 sizes, 


REDUCE YOUR COSTS — Leading | 


American industries use the Stackbin 











System. A one-department test order | 


can convince you of Stackbin’s time 
and labor-saving efficiency. Send for 
catalog and consult us on your ma- 


terials handling problems. 
IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE a 
write: 
STACKBIN CORPORATION 
1093 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I, 


Manufactured and Sold in Canada exclusively 
by Wickwore-Stockbin, Ltd., Ottawa, 


: aie. WN) , 
ee 
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CLEVER DISPLAY is a strategy that figured in Block & Kuhl department stores’ . . . 


Growth on Homespun Lines 


Block & Kuhl’s time-honored policies toward customers 
and employees are vital in building a midwest chain. So are central 
buying and other modern techniques. 


When somebody comes to you and 

wants to lend you money, it’s a sign 
that your business is in pretty good 
shape. When you turn the offer down, 
your economic health is beyond ques- 
tion, 
e Orderly Expansion—That’s the situa- 
tion Block & Kuhl Co. is in. At least 
one big insurance company wants to 
lend the Peoria (Ill.) department store 
some money. But B. & K. doesn’t want 
any now—except from its own sales. 

Over the last decade, the store has 

engineered an orderly expansion by 
branching out into small] Illinois and 
Iowa towns. Sales today are running at 
a record high. 
e Homespun Plus—B. & K.’s formula for 
success 1S an interesting mixture: a 
homespun merchandising policy, plus 
modern selling and display techniques, 
plus a strong staff. ‘This produced sales 
of $28.2-million last year 

B. & K. has two basic aims in its 
merchandising — policy to operate a 
strong central store (in Peoria), which 
serves as a “Jaboratorv,” and to sur 
round it with a network of smaller 
stores. B. & K. has set an annual sales 
target of from $2-million to $5-million 
each for these smaller stores. 

, To pay for its expansion out of earn- 
ings, Block & Kuhl has put aside an an- 
nual appropriation ranging from $750,- 
000 to $1-million. 

e Strong Links—This long-term plan- 
ning has forged some strong links in the 


Block & Kuhl chain. Between 1941 


and 1948 the company built or bought 
eight branch stores in Illinois (Elgin, 
Kewanee, Rock Island, Galesburg, W in- 
netka, Ottawa, Freeport, and Danville) 
and two in Jowa (Davenport and Bur 
lington). ‘That brought the number of 
B. & K. stores to 1S. Ivarly this vear the 
company added another by buying the 
Gebhart-Gushard Co. in Decatur, IIL. 
from Alden’s, Inc. 

But that didn’t end B. & K.’s expan- 

sion plan. Last month the company 
opened a new- and used-apphance store 
in Peoria to handle trade-in apphances. 
And contractors are at work building a 
$420,000, three-story, ramp-type park- 
ing annex for the Decatur store. 
e Peoria Study—B. & K. hopes expan- 
sion will help the company keep on 
beating last year’s sales figures. ‘Vhat’s a 
big order. With U.S. department-store 
dollar volume running 4° behind 1948 
for the year to date, many stores are will- 
ing to settle for a sales figure equal or 
almost equal to last year’s. Block & 
Kuhl, however, expects to better its 
1948 volume. 

Just to make sure that it is on the 
right track, B. & K. has ordered a study 
of its central Peoria operation. It wants 
to see if it can streamline its merchan- 
dise handling and processing still more. 
At the same time, the company has 
hired an auditing firm to study a refine- 
ment program for departmental unit 
control and basic stock planning. 

e Central Distribution—Block & Kuhl’s 
marketing pattern focuses on its central 
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he Pfaudier Co.. 
Rochester, 
New York 


VER AND OVER AND OVER AGAIN—that’s the way Mills Metal 
Partitions are used. They’re made to keep pace with the 
constantly changing space requirements of modern business. 


They're as permanent and solid and beautiful as any walls you'd 
ever want around you but they can be moved—quickly, easily and 
at very low cost—to fit any new arrangement of space that progress 
lictates. The entire job can often be done overnight without 
interrupting business routine. 

Dignified and refined in architectural design, they're available in 
a wide variety of attractive colors in baked-on finishes that keep 
their fresh new look with a minimum of maintenance. Exclusive 
features like all-welded panel construction, special treatment that 
eliminates harsh, light reflection, and scientific soundproofing 
and insulation make Mills Movable Metal Partitions the demon- 
strably superior system for flexible division of interior space. 


© The Milis Co 


THE MILLS COMPANY * 963 Wayside Road * Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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SPECIFY “MILLS” FOR: 


All-Welded Panels © Glareless Finishes 

Scientific Insulation and Soundproofing 

Easy Erection ® Maximum Mobility 
*Superior Architectural Design 


1 
| 

F *A CASE IN POINT 

Mills Partitions, because of all- 

welded panel construction, 

need only a minimum of lines 

ot panel joints to assure 


maximum mobility, precision 


| 

1 

| 

{ 
ee . | erection. 






















For all the facts see Sweet's Architectural File or 
write for Mills Metal Partitions Catalog 49-0. 


* MILLS | tena. A METAL PARTITIONS 
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W— 
DRY CHEMICAL 
EXTINGUISHER 


win 
Ligger-Finger Contro/ 


(nothing new to learn) 








Here, at last, is an extinguisher that’s designed 
right to make the most effective use of an effec- 
tive fire-extinguishing agent. Kidde Dry Chemical 
Extinguishers—made in 20- and 30-pound capac- 
ities—are operated simply by pulling a trigger 
—the same familiar, time-tested method used on 
all Kidde* carbon dioxide (CO.) extinguishers. 


*Also known as “Lux” 


WUS- these 10 other Big Features 





t Séonadtane us opening of CO2 and siphon. No danger of packing at hose 

powder valves. No trapping of gas connection, 

pressure in powder chamber before 

the discharge starts ‘ 6 Powder filler cap needs no tools. 

Unscrews easily for refilling of ex- 

2 Quicker transfer of pressure to tinguishers in the field. Filler cap is 

powder chamber. Siphon tube carries safetv-vented 

COz to outlet in powder chamber, 

where it expands to a gas. 7 Lightw ight cylinder for ease of 
; carrying. Pound for pound, the Aidde 

3 ’o cartridge easily replaced. Just Dry Chemical Extinguisher packs 


. loasen name band _ holding cartridge nore fire-fighting punch! 


en unscrew cartridge. Same size 





Gat for both 20- and 30-pound 8 Better powder dispersion pattern. 
extinguishers Diffusion battle in horn gives greater 

coverage, more effective application. 
4 oo: flufis up powder—prevents No shut-off valve in horn to trap 
packing. Small port at bottom of powder under pressure in hose. No 
COz outlet tube allows gas to stir rodding out of hose after use. 


up powder 
9 Extinguisher tested for operation at 
5 Powder discharges from top through —40° F. 


10 Imi proved powder and pack iging. Powder specially 


processed to make it free-flowing; packed in weather- 


proof containers. 380-pound carton contains three 10- 
pound cans—for easy refilling of either 20- or 80-pound 
extinguishers. 50-pound containers also available. 


Write for full details 





Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 625 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
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NEW STORE in Ottawa, IIL, is one of the 
19 outlets in the Block & Kuhl chain 


distribution center in Peoria. Organized 
in 1943, “C. D.” is a seven-story ware 
house with about 120,000 sq. ft. It’s 
managed by C. G. Lehr, vice-president 
in charge of store operations. C, D. 1s 
responsible for receiving, marking, and 
shipping goods for all B. & K. stores. It 
maintains perpetual inventory records 
so that store merchandisers can keep 
posted on inventories, sales, and control 
figures 

Phe warehouse has both a spur rail 

road and a truck terminal. Incoming 
merchandise arrives by train: then work 
ers process it and reship it by truck t 
B. & K. stores. 
e B. & K.’s People—A staff of 60 buyers 
and merchandisers make their head 
quarters in C. D. They work on what 
B. & K. calls “pooled purchasing”—buy 
ing by a single group of buyers for all 
the stores in the chain. 

But if the company plugs hard for 
marketing efficiency, it works just as 
hard to get and keep the right peopk 
on its statf. ‘This concern about per 
sonnel goes back a long wav. The late 
Fred. L.. Block, who helped make the 
store what it is today, once said: 

“If I had to choose between the com 

plete loss by fire of the store with its 
stock of merchandise, or my organiza 
tion, I would choose the first. ‘The 
building and contents might be replaced 
within six months; a new organization 
such as we now have might take 15 to 
20 vears to restore.” 
e Loyal Veterans—B. & K. rewards its 
staff well for its allegiance. Managers, 
for example, have a three-way share in 
the company’s success: (1) _ salary; 
(2) bonus, and (3) a stock interest 

Today you will find that most of the 
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| nother Example 
of 
Lficient Power 


at Lower Cost 





How this Cooper-Bessemer engine 
saves $1,148 a month at Hominy, Oklahoma 


Fewer the country hundreds of small and medium- 
sized cities (and private industries, too) are in line 
for big savings on the cost of power. These are the towns 
that have their own power plants, powered by veteran 
steam engines or even by more modern oil-burning diesels. 


In most of these places natural gas is available... not 
always in reliable volume, but that doesn’t matter. By 
switching to Cooper-Bessemer gas-diesel engines, gas 
can be used to full advantage, can be burned in practically 
any combination with oil as conditions dictate. Not 
only is the gas much less expensive than other fuels, 
but these revolutionary Cooper-Bessemer gas-diesels give 
the highest engine efficiencies known today! That’s how 
they save so much at Hominy . . . and in scores of other 
towns and plants already converted to Cooper-Bessemer 
gas-diesel operation. 


Cooper-Bessemer engineers are constantly working out 


DIESELS « 


GAS ENGINES e ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS e¢ 


new ideas to cut the cost of engine power. Their develop- 
ments are applied to diesels for marine and locomotive 
service, and to gas, diesel and gas-diesel engines for a// 
kinds of stationary service. If you have a stake in stationary 
power, be sure to find out about the new things being 
done by one of America’s o/dest engine builders. 








The 
Cooper-Bessemer 


Coypordlion 


GROVE CITY, PA. 









MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 





HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 








ANOTHER 
EXAMPLE 


OF GARDNER 
PACKAGING 
INGENUITY 


The Two-Bottle “DISPLAY HOUSE” 


for Bellows & Company 


IT GOT UP-FRONT DISPLAY IN PACKAGE 
GOODS STORES; STIMULATED TWO-BOTTLE SALES 


e sales! That's what Bel- 


lows and Company had in mind when 
they asked 7ardner to design a tw 
ott jisplay carton for such related 


1 vermouth. You've prob 
>n your dealer's 


ters: a miniature replica 


of t juaint 1 Bellows building in New 
Yor t plete with gabled roof. 

probably not surprised that 
t nique “display house,” a typical ex- 


er packaging ingenuity, 
splay space in windows 


nters, gave two-bottle sales 


Can we help add sales-appeal to your product? 
Do y have a ld package that needs 


a face-lifting for today's self-selling 


trend? Do you have a product that has 
or an idea that is 


never been packaged, 


“hard to package’? Let Gardner tackle 


your problem. No obligation, of course. 


Write, today 





Roof folds flat for wrapping, forming a neat, square pack- 
age. No bottle necks show when it's carried home. 


Gable-roofed cartons 
make attractive dis- 
plays. Punched win- 
dows swing into actas 
dividers for the two 
bottles, whose labels 
are visible in window 
openings. 


THE GARDNER Boarp AND Carton Co. 


Formerly The Gardner-Richardson Co. 
Manufacturers of Folding Cartons and Boxboard, Middletown, Ohio 
Sales Representatives in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
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company $ top-brass started their ca- 
reers with B. & Kk. as clerks, stock boys, 
and part-time workers ‘ 

Franklin HH. Barthel, vice-president 
ind merchandise general manager, for 
instance, took a temporary job as sales- 
man in 1919 to earn $100 to pay his 
fare to Annapolis. He’s been with B. & 
K. ever since. President H. C. Blan- 
chard joined the company in 1912 as a 
salesman in men’s furnishings at $10 
a week. He gradually worked up 
general manager, vice-president, then 
chairman of the board. ‘The same p: 
tern has been repeated again and again 
ever since the store began 
e The Hard Way—The origins of the 
present Block & Kuhl enterprise go back 
almost 90 years, to the opening of a 
Pekin (Ill.) retail store called Schipper 
& Block. By 1879 the firm decided to 
expand with another store in Peoria 
[he men picked for the assignment of 
opening and managing the new unit 
were two clerks in the parent store 
Theodore Kuhl and Fred Block, a 
vounger brother of partner Henry C. 
Block 

[he young branch managers learned 
about merchandising the hard way. 
heir bosses pulled a fast one on them, 
stocked the Peoria store with $3,000 
worth of stuff the parent store couldn't 
move from its shelves—percales, prints, 
and ginghams in ugly patterns and 
colors 
e Buckling Down—But Block and Kuhl 
didn’t let their supply of cat-and-dog 
merchandise lick them. Instead, during 
their first vear, they moved the whole 
lot—plus some $33,000 worth of other 
goods. But making the branch take 
firm hold took two vears of hard work 
and long hours: 14 hours on weekdays, 
17 on Saturdays. 

It wasn’t until 1914, however, that 
Schipper & Block became Block & 
Kuhl. The intervening vears were high- 
lighted by a series of relocations in 
Peoria. With each move, voung Block 
and Kuhl acquired larger quarters—and 
more customers 
e “Blockisms”—I'red — Block’s homely 
merchandising slant played a big part in 
this growth. Here’s one of the “Block- 
isms” that B. & K. still practices 

“Don’t underestimate the woman 
customer who enters the store with a 
basket. Her trade usually means cash in 
the till. Such trade is more loval, more 
easily satisfied than the so-called carriage 
trade.” 

I'red Block’s methods paid off. By 
1916 he and partner Kuhl had their 
names up over a store covering three 
adjacent buildings in Peoria 

On the Wav—Next move didn’t come 
until 10 years later, when Block & 
Kuhl opened a store in Decatur. A year 
later they opened in Rockford. After 
that, the “Inland Empire of the Block 
& Kuhl Co.” 


+ 

t 
+ 

it 


was on its way 
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Electric adjustable-speed drive 
equipment, Reliance engineered, 
keeps these supercalendars opers 
ating at high efficiency. 





f 
,o@ RELIANCE ENGINEERING 
POINTS THE WAY 
to Top Speed Production! 


Reliance takes special pride in a record of service to industry 
which covers a period of over 40 years. In the paper industry, for 
example, electric drives engineered by Reliance to meet any 
processing or converting requirement are delivering high pro- 
duction at low cost in mills of all types and sizes today. These 


results testify to the wealth of specialized experience and practical 





production “know how” which Reliance engineers are ready to 
place at your disposal. Just call or write the nearest Reliance office. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


RELIANCE tsscrniaese 


“Motor-Drive is More Than Power” - 1069 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland 10, Ohio 








Then you'll want to know today’s facts 
about RAILWAY EXPRESS high-quality 






rail or air service, designed to meet your 
shipping needs—and why this complete 
service for one, all-inclusive charge offers 


the most value for your shipping dollar. 


ge FOR YOUR COPY 


of booklet ‘Complete Service for A Single Charge”, 
please address: Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
Dept. 12, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


fe Ire ar aa 


NILW, | 
SUE P< ere 
ICENCS 


Pte Sac) 
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NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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Size Means Sales 


Big stores sell more per sq. 
ft. than small stores. Their sales 
checks run larger. Reason: more 
items to buy. 


If you increase the size of your store, 

how much do you increase sales? That's 
a question that many a merchant would 
like to have answered. Until recently, 
figures on how store size aftects sales 
have been pretty scarce. 
e Study—Last week, This Week Maga- 
zine released a study that shed some 
light on the subject. Store-size figures 
for the study were furnished by Co 
lonial Stores, Inc., a regional grocery 
chain which does business in six south- 
ern states. 

Colonia! operates 142 large stores, 
106 of medium size, 121 small stores 
The large stores stock most of thc 
Colonial warehouses’ i,481 branded 
items. Colonial’s small stores stock 
about half the number of items handled 
by the warehouses; and the inventory 





Road Show for Fashions 


The New Haven R.R.’s Show Train—the 
one that brings suburban theatergoers from 
Connecticut to Broadway (BW—Feb.26'49, 
p74)—added a new feature last week. Frank- 
lin Simon & Co., Inc., New York specialty 
store, decided that Show ‘Train riders might 
make good F.S. customers. So the store 
put on its own bit of entertainment—a fash- 
ion show—on the last theater trip before the 
Show Train is sidetracked for the summer. 
Women passengers watched approvingly as 
ten models glided lithely and blithely from 
car to car in a succession of colorful sum- 
mer costumes. Male passengers declared 
the trip passed far too quickly. 
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matchable cost-cutting workability. 


0 Many of these prodigious profit-earners are 
dy uss made of Bristol Brass sheet and rod. For mass- 
PRAY AN producers know they can bank on Bristol for 
Brass that never varies from original physical 

>a, and dimensional specifications, or frorn sched- 


uled delivery dates. They know, also, that any 


° = = ‘ i P i 
\ design-denominator is Brass ... with its rich 
QW NY Z brilliance, its remarkable range of color, its un- 


. 
& 
+ 
‘ 


q ; co-operation they want is theirs for the asking 
5: “ii , ci from Bristol’s Sales Engineering Department. 
HIGH STYLE AT LOW COST! And these services and facilities are open to you, 
This combination opens the door to many a too, to assist in any phase of your new-product 
merchandising miracle. development. Just let us know what's on your 
Look around you at the smartest of the mod- — mind. Write. 
ern writing tools, lipstick cases, compacts, cos- Th BRISTOL BRASS 
tume jewelry, home decorations. They all ‘look She 
like a million dollars.” But a lot of them sell for CORPORATION 
cents! And, for the most part, the common Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Connecticut 
15 Park Row, New York City + 418 FRiCK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA * 1607 SOUTH BROADWAY, DAYTON, OHIO 
Tempte BurtpinG, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK +: 538 HospiTAL Trust BUILDING, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 





HOW T0 @ 


..- USE TRIGGER-QUICK 


wason $TUD WELDING 


One manufacturer’s fastening problem in- 
volved attaching a transformer to a 14 h.p. 
motor housing; another’s called for the 
fastening of hand hole covers and insulated 
side panels to boilers. Both switched from 
old, time-consuming methods of fastening to 
Nelson Stud Welding with the same result 

hopping WW reduction in fastening time! 
Nelson Stud Welding is a money-saving 
of end-welding fastener studs to steel 


means 
surfaces. Widely emploved in the metal 
working and construction’ industries, it 
eliminates drilling and tapping, hand weld- 
ing, and other tastening methods. 

Stud welding is studs are auto- 


matically welded in a split-second, from one 
side of the work. It’s better—uniform welds 
provide great strength, make possible more 
improved — product 
appearance. It’s easy—the lightweight porta- 
ble Nelson gun welds in any position, simply 
and easily he equipment is inexpensive. 
It may be purchased or rented. 
NATIONWIDE SERVICE—A Nelson 
Field Engineer will survey 
your present fastening 
methods and make recom- 
mendations, without 
obligation. Write today 
for illustrated catalog des- 
cribing this cost-saving 
method of fastening. 


efficient design and 





NELSON STUD WELDING 


Division of Morton Gregory Corporation 
2733 Toledo Avenue, Lorain, Ohio 
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for the medium-size stores falls some- 
where in between. 

e Findings—Colonial found that the 
large stores (which have three to four 
times more floor area than the small 
stores) attracted 3.16 times as many 
customers as the small stores. But, 
in addition, the average sales check in 
a large store ran 2.58 times that of the 
small store. This means that Colonial’s 
large stores, with three to four times the 
floor space of the small ones, add up 
i total sales volume about eight times 
greater than the small ones. 

The company’s medium-size stores 

(with twice the floor space of the small 
store) get 2.12 more customers; and the 
sales check is 1.68 times larger. 
e Conclusions—This Week's  conclu- 
sion: The wider range of merchandise 
gives the large store a sales edge that is 
proportionately bigger than its margin 
of floor space. 

Some other This Week conclusions: 
Part of 1948's dollar-volume gain over 
1947 (food-store sales hit a new high 
of $31-billion last year) was due to price 
increases; but these factors also counted: 
@ Population increas 
e “Trading up” to better and higher- 
priced foods, and 
e The increasing range of prodtcts now 
being sold in grocery stores. 











Florida Fair Trade 
Comes to Life Again 


Fair trade has had a first-aid treat- 
ment. -T'wo months ago, the Florida 
Supreme Court gave it a bad jolt; the 
court killed the state’s resale-price-main- 
tenance act outright (BW—Apr.10'49, 
p28). Now Florida’s Gov. Fuller War- 
ren has put his signature on a new bill 
which, in effect, puts the old law back 
on the books. 

The new bill has a couple of twists. 
They're designed to get around the un- 
complimentary language the Supreme 
Court used in last April's killing. 
e Twist Number One—Jhe first 
tion, titled “Findings of Fact,” states 
—in seven paragraphs—that fair trade 
best serves the “public interests and 
general welfare of the state of lorida.” 
e T'wist Number Two—Scction 10 cm- 
powers the attorney general to bring ac- 
tions to restrain performance of any 
fair-trade contracts that prevent com- 
petition in the “manufacture, making, 
transportation, sale, or purchase of com- 
modities of the same general class.” 

That section aims specifically at a 
statement in the majority opinion which 
axed the old law. In it, Chief Justice 


sec- 








Ivory Keys Unlock Two Markets 


Get 320 pianos going at once and the din 
may give a lot of new people the urge to 
play. The repercussions may reach clear to 
the piano sales department. Some such idea 
was behind the display put on last week by 
the Michigan Piano ‘Teachers’ Assn. at the 
annual state music festival in Detroit's 
Olympia Stadium. Dr. Otto Miessner, noted 
piano educator, conducted 1,500 student 
pianists. The demonstration was part of a 


two-way promotion effort of National Piano 
Manufacturers Assn. of America and the 
Music Educators National Conference. Pi- 
ano manufacturers want to sell more pianos. 
Piano teachers want to teach more students. 
Together, the associations are promoting 
classroom piano instruction in public and 
A lot of educational asso- 
pro- 


private schools. 
ciations throughout the country are 
moting the tieup. 
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Now at low cost you can get durable Colored 


Typical au ie Showroom floor of 
Colorundum provides fine car setting. 





Concrete Floors and Colored Sidewalks 


Indoors and outdoors on new work 
or when replacing old floors 





Colorundum Black non-glare sidewalks 
heighten beauty of Art Gallery facade. 





For colored concrete floors and colored sidewalks 
use Colorundum. For hotels; stores, hospitals, 
service stations and factories you get bright, colorful 
floors with an armor plate surface. Colorundum is a dry 
powder floated and trowelled into the floor topping. It is 
composed of powerful coloring agents, fused aggregates, 
water-proofing and hardening elements and cementitious 
binders. The colorful non-slip, dense surface is an ideal floor- 
ing for indoors or outdoors . ..on new work or when replacing 
old floors. Write for further information. 


FOR COLORED CONCRETE FLOORS & SIDEWALKS 


A. C.HORN COMPANY, INC. 


manufacturers of materials for building maintenance and construction 
- 10th STREET & 44th AVENUE + LONG ISLAND CITY 1}, N.Y. 
HOUSTON + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + TORONTO 


PLANTS 





HOSPITALS LOBBIES 





ANOTHER 








QUICK, SMOOTH FINISH for brass and hronze 
castings with this inexpensive bench back- 
stand grinding unit. Tri-M-ite Cloth Belts 
backed with a “K’’ Contact Wheel have 
speeded metal finishing over three times as 
fast as previous equipment. 


OILGEAR 35 HP TWO-WAY VARIABLE DELIVERY 
PUMP—typical of the products being turned 
out faster with the help of belt grinding. 


NEWS STORY 





Belt grinder pays for itself in one month! 


When a 3M Methods Engineer 
suggested a bench backstand grinder 
for grinding and finishing brass, 
bronze and steel castings, steel plates 
and bar stock at The Oilgear Com- 
pany, Milwaukee; he may have used 
the familiar phrase, “It’ll pay for 
itself”’. 

This large user of steel plates, bar 
stock, forgings and castings gave our 
Engineer a chance to prove this state- 
ment...and the equipment saved 
its original cost during its FIRST 
month of operation. 

Recapturing the cost of a unit of 
plant equipment in one month is 


Made in U.S.A. by 
MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 


St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Also makers of “Scotch” pressure-sensitive tapes, 
"Underseal”, “Scotchlite”, "3M" Adhesives. 


unusual, but we can point out hun- 
dreds of users throughout the country 
who have cut grinding and finishing 
costs and stepped-up production 
three to four times over previous 
methods. 

If you grind or finish metals, plas- 
tics, wood or glass, flat or contoured 
surfaces, you’ll want more informa- 
tion on this production line cost- 
cutter—Belt Grinding. Write Dept. 
BW- 6 for an informative booklet and, 
if you like, the services of a 3M 
Methods Engineer to help analyze 
your operations. No obligation, of 


= ate 


ABRASIVE 
| BELTS » 













General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
In Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 
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“Remembrance” 








Alto Adams has said that the plaintiff, 


Publicker Industries, Inc., and four 
other big liquor producers were taking 
advantage of the act—to create monop 


olies in alcoholic liquors and coerce re 


tailers to pay “arbitrary, excessive, and 
unreasonable prices, thereby _ fixing 


prices and wholly stifling competition.” 
e Which Way Monopoly?—Both sides, 
fair traders and opponents, consider that 
the other's point of view leads toward 
monopoly. 

Thus, fair-trader opponent J. E. 
“Doc” Webb (who operates Webb's 
City, a superdrug- department store in 
St. Petersburg) called the invalidation 
of the old law “the people’s victory.” 

On the other hand, John W. Ander- 
president of the American Fair 
Trade Council, crowed that the passage 
of the new law was a victory over the 
“spider of monopoly.” 


son, 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Price guarantees made by manufac- 
turers to protect the trade against in- 
ventory losses (BW—May2S° 49, p46) are 
spre: iding. Mengel Co. will give inven- 
tory rebates to dealers if price cuts occur 
within 90 d: iys from the time they place 
orders. 

° 
advertising—calendars, 
blotters, and the like—still 
booms. The giant in the field, Brown & 
Bigelow (BW—Aug.10'46,p64), reports 
the biggest May in its history, up al- 
most 50% over the same 1948 month. 

@ 
War on plastic dinnerware has been 
declared by the vitrified China Assn. It 
has run full-page ads in several hotel 
publications protesting the invasion of 
plastic “substitutes” in the hotel dinner- 
ware field. No counterattack from plas- 
tics up to last week. 

2 
Candy sales by food stores accounted 
for 30% of last vear’s $500-million 
candy market. And 99% of all food 
stores now stock candy, says the Pro- 
gressive Grocer. 


perrcils, 


6 

Help for drug stores in fighting grocer 
and supermarket competition in the 
packaged sundries field is the aim of the 
New York Pharmaceutical Assn. 
introduced a self-service unit that holds 
standard brands of cosmetics, toiletries, 
drugs. 


It has 


ry 

Cincinnati’s proposed new Sunday 
paper (to have been sponsored jointly 
by Hulbert Taft’s Times-Star and the 
Scripps-Howard’s Post) is “in a fluid 
condition” says S.-H.’s Jack Howard. 
George Fries, T.-S.’s business: manager 
adds, “There will be a Sunday—but 
mavbe two of them.” 
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The Long-bow was the Right Equipment at Crecy 


. 

In The Hundred Years War, the French were still fight- 
ing as they fought during the Crusades. Armored knights 
on horseback, armed with lances, formed the bulwark of 
their forces. But at the Battle of Crecy in 1346, the English 


introduced the terrible long-bow a weapon unknown to 
the French. From the beginning, wave on wave of French 
knights fell under its dreadtul might. This weapon, then 


unsurpassed in its military significance, slaughtered the 
French at Crecy at Poitiers at Agincourt... 


and was largely responsible for the ultimate English victory. 





In any task, use of the right equipment is a major factor 
in doing the job right. 

The Norfolk and Western Railway has the right equip- 
ment, and uses that equipment to do a dependable trans- 


portation job for American industry and agriculture. 


During the three postwar years, the Norfolk and 


y 
¢ 





Western invested $54,559,000 in property and equip- 
ment improvements — powerful new locomotives, new 
freight and passenger cars, expanded engine terminals, 
a great new merchandise freight pier, improved track, 
offices, passenger stations, signal systems, bridges, yards 
and other facilities from one end of the line to the other. 
And this program of improvements is a continuing job 
on this railroad. The authorized program of improve- 
ments and modernization for 1949 and 1950 will involve 
the expenditure of $43,600,000 more. 

Through constant research and improvement in 
equipment and operating methods, the Norfolk and 
Western strives always to provide better and more depend- 
able railway service. The railroad has and will continue 


to have the right equipment to do the job right. 


ofoth... Weslots. 


RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 











The Office Manager 
was looking for an outlet 


“With all these business machines, the 
office is as modern as the new look. But 
every outlet is clogged and a trip to the 
water-cooler is like skipping rope.” 

If your building suffers this plight—too 
many appliances placed too far from 
outlets—remember this fact: Buildings 
equipped with Robertson Q-Floors and 
General Electric Q-Floor Wiring keep pace 
with modern electrical demand—easily, 
simply. New outlets can be installed exactly 
where they’re needed, quickly and at low 


cost. 


G-E Q-Floor Wiring and 
Robertson Q-Floors 
make an entire floor an 
electrical distribution 
system. Every Q-Floor 
cell isa raceway ready to 
take additional wiring, 
and new outlets any- 
where, at a moment’s 
notice. 





Robertson Q-Floors are manufactured only 
by the H. H. Robertson Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. For information, contact any 


H. H. Robertson or General Electric Con- 
struction Materials district office—or mail 
the coupon below and we’ll send you com- 
plete details on General Electric Q-Floor 
Wiring Systems. 






GET THIS INFORMATION 
FOR YOUR PLANNING 






Section C18-610 

Construction Materials Department 

General Electric Company 

Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 
Please send me information on General 
Electric Q-Floor Wiring Systems. 
Name = 
Company 
Address — 


City a" ee ae eae ee es 


ee 


G-E Q-Floor Wiring 


GENERAL (3; ELECTRIC 


Zone 
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RESEARCH: 


“Relatively, Industry Has Lost Ground” 


Henry Heald fears that industry is letting government take 
control of science, by failing to put up enough of its own money. 


Postwar industry, buffeted by rapid technological changes, has more need 


than ever before for scientific research. At the same time, government is 
demanding that science produce the weapons for a pushbutton atomic work. 
Is industry doing enough to ensure that it gets a share of scientific attention? 
Dr. Henry Heald, college president, president of a research foundation, 
director of compamies, practicing engineer, 1s well equipped to answer such 
questions for BUSINESS WEEK readers. A big, lanky, slow-spoken man, he pre 
sides over a group of low glass and concrete buildings in Chicago that form 

the campus of the Illinois Institute of ‘Technology. 
BW: Since the war most people in share of the 
vnize that market as it possibly can for its normal 
I think that recogni products; and also it wants to diversify 
than it was 10 to 15 its products so that it is not subject 
to the ups and downs of the capital 

goods industry. 


BW: Their research problem really 


wants to get as large a 
industry research has a 
major part to play 
tion is much wider 
years ago. 

’ HEALD: I am sure of 
BW: Once a 


1 
that 


businessman has come 


to the conclusion that research has falls. . . 

something for him, he gets into the HEALD: Their research problem 
practical question—how mueb research? falls into two parts. The first part, the 
How do you approach a question like — problem of keeping up to date on thei 
that? regular products, is not too difficult, 


HEALD: Well, I'm fami with because that’s something on which you 
me company wluch wow tackling that can use productively only about so 
question. It ha \ problem | many pcople. 
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BW: The other problem is broader. 

HEALD: Yes, if that company de- 
cides that it wants to go into an entirely 
new line of business, it has two courses 
of action. If it has capital enough, it 
can go out and buy another business. 
Otherwise it has to start from scratch to 
develop that business. Of course if you 
start from scratch you have to have an 
idea of what you are going to do. 
You may find it in your own organiza- 
tion, but vou may not. 

BW: Where can you look for that 
sort of idea? 

HEALD: There is no central point— 
no central clearing house. Of course 
the universities frequently run across 
ideas. Sometimes in our research foun- 
dations people will bring in an idea 
which they have partially developed and 
for which they need some additional 
research and some capital. ‘That mag 
netic recorder of yours is an example 
of that sort of thing—magnetic record 
ing is the result of some fundamental 
and a lot of applied research. 

BW: Where docs the fundamental 
research come in, sir? 

HEALD: Well, the fundamental re- 
search on magnetic recording, the basic 
fundamental research started a_ long 


time ago—some +5 years ago—in a phys 
ics laboratory and never resulted in 
anything very successful. ‘The whole 


science of electronics was almost non 
existent at that time. ... 

BW: That's just the point. ... When 
you pick an idea, it’s got to be one that 
has the supporting sciences : 

HEALD: If the supporting sciences 
are at the right level; if thev’re readv. If 
you get in too early the problem is too 
big: the problem is too complicated 

BW: Now, at what point in its lab 
oratory carecr did this magnetic. re- 
cording thing make the jump to some 
thing practical? 

HEALD: Magnetic recording as we 
know it now was pretty largely de 
veloped here on this campus. It began 
when a very bright young fellow who 
had developed an interest in clectronigs 

in magnetic recording . . . decided 

i@ was going to build himself a mag 
netic recorder for fun. And his recorder 
irked. It didn’t work too well, but 


it worked He completed that one 
ibout 1940 

BW: Who was that? 

HEALD: Marvin Camras a3 ae 
has been in the research foundation 
ever since 

BW: In this case, the foundation de 
eloped a nearly commercial product 


before there was any commercial in 
terest im it? 


HEALD: That's right, it developed 
most a commercial product. Now, 
that was the result of the war really, 
because the instrument was in- very 


f the war, but 
uit the armed 


igh form at the time 
far enough along so 


( 
+] 
tl 
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friends 
of 


Fansteel 





invitation 


Most of the products made by Fansteel are rarely or never 
seen by the public. But they are familiar to design 
engineers who use them as vital parts or components in their 
products. They are known, too, to production men w ho 

use them to save time, cut costs, and make “impossible” 
processes simple and practical. The public receives the benefits in/a 
thousand ways—usually without knowing it. 


A large majority of our customers came to us PRODUCTS OF FANSTEEL 


originally not with orders, but with technical AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 
problems—usually after a long string of failures 


with common metals and alloys. The successful 





Electrical Contacts 

Selenium Rectifiers 

solution of these problems, and the knowledge Powder Metallurgy Products 
that they can bring more problems for frank, Fanstee!-Balkite* Rectifiers 
Fansteel-Balkite* Arresters 
Tantung* and Tantaloy* Metals 
vast number of staunch, loyal friends. Tantalum, Tungsten, 

We continue to work with these friends Molybdenum, Columbium 
Acid-proof Chemical Equipment 
Tantalum Carbide 
: Tungsten Carbide 

Are you looking for a metal that “doesn’t Vascoloy-Ramet* Carbide Tools and Dies 
exist”—combining properties not found in any Weiger-Weed Resistance Welding 
= Electrodes, Holders, Dies and Alloys 
tape High Strength, High Conductivity 
your product? For short cuts in your produc- Copper Base Alloys 
tion? Join the large and growing family of Fanweld* Hard Facing Metals 
Fansteel friends; bring us your problem for a Surgical Tantalum Products 

: : Tempered Soldering Tips 
friendly consultation. Fansteel Metallurgical Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


Corporation, North Chicago, Illinois. ccna Sp achcatandiahaninsasiecailicg 


confidential discussion, has made Fansteel a 


toward a common objective—better manufac- 


tured products for better living, at lower cost. 


common metal or alloy? For improvements in 





AN INDUSTRY THAT SERVES INDUSTRIES 











} 


by | savings 
a : 


————_— COMPETITIVE DIESEL FUEL COST 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC. ¢ COLUMBUS 6, INDIANA 
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In each example the equipment is identical ... operating the same 
hours and doing the same type of work. Only two things are 
ferent—the engine and the economy. Write for more in- 
formation about the Cummins Diese! —the engine that does more 
work for less cost. / 





forces could sce its possibilities, and 
so they asked us to have it made, or to 
make it ourselves. We got two or 
three companies interested in making 
them for the armed forces. 

BW: Now, if this hadn't come along 
at a time when the military were look- 
ing for ideas . . . would it have got to 
fruition in your foundation before com- 
mercial interest was shown? 

HEALD: We might have . .. or Cam- 
ras might have . . . taken the idea to 
a particular company and sold the idea 
to the company and the company gone 
on with it from there. 

BW: I have the impression that in 
recent years both industry and the mili 
tary are working a lot closer to the 
frontiers of science than in the past. 
In the sense, for instance, that forty or 
fifty years ago people who were develop 
ing clectric apparatus didn’t have to 
know much about what Clerk Maxwell 
was thinking or about the fancy phy- 
sics theorics. Whereas I get the im- 
pression today that the industrial labs 
and the pure science labs are working 
at almost the same level? 

HEALD: To a certain degree that is 
truc. Of course, thirty years ago you 
had very few industrial research labs. 
It is also true that there is better recog- 
nition on the part of industry of just 
the point that vou make . . . that indus- 
trial research, application research, only 
results from the use of new fundamental 
knowledge . . . and that industry itself 
has to make some contribution to that 
new fundamental knowledge as well as 
applying the knowledge that somebody 
else discovered. Of course, in the years 
before 1940 a good deal of that funda- 
mental research was done abroad. 

BW: Right after the war there was 
quite a bit of talk about that gap in 
fundamental research. Are we making 
any progress? 

HEALD: We're making some prog- 
ress on that. There is more fundamen- 
tal research going on in the industrial 
laboratories. On the other hand, it is 
only the large industrial laboratories 
which can ever be expected to do any 
great amount of that the major por- 
tion of it is going to continue to come 
from the university laboratories. So the 
university laboratories have got their 
problems; they've got inadequate facili- 
tics and inadequate money 

BW: Of course thev're getting a good 
deal of federal support now 

HEALD: ‘Thewre getting some fed- 
eral support: the armed forces are spend- 
ing some $500-million a year on re- 
scarch and development activities, some 
if which is being spent on pretty funda- 
mental work. Also, there is a growing 
recognition on the part of industry that 
they can help support fundamental re- 
scarch in the educational institutions 

. because if they don’t do it, they 
are leaving the job open to complete 
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Industry should not let any outside agency 


do all of its research for it” 


government domination, which will bea 
very unhappy circumstance 

BW: You'd rather not sce the money 
comimg from the government ? ; 

HEALD: | would much rather sec it 
coming from industry, for pure research 

BW: Except for a few large corpora 
tions that happen to be in a peculiarly 
profitable position, it’s hard to see hoy 
they could justify it to their directors 

HEALD: | think thev can justify it 
to their directors; they can justify mak 
ing some funds available to educational 
institutions 

BW: How would you go about it, sir? 

HEALD: There is scarcely an Ameri 
can corporation which doesn't depend 
upon research. It’s got to make use of 
the graduates of the colleges and univer 
sities and it certainly has to make us¢ 
of the fundamental research which is 
done in those institutions 

BW: What is the trend today? Is the 
support of research becoming increas 
ingly governmental or is industry catch 
ing up a little bit? 

HEALD: | think industry is doing 
more of that now than industry ever 
did before. But relatively, industry has 
lost ground . .. the government is put- 
ting in so much more. Government is 
spending more money on fundamental 
research now than during the war 

BW: So that we have, so far at least, 
a situation in which science 1s becom 
ing in large measure a function of gov 
crnment ; 

HEALD: It’s becoming too much 
that way, as a matter of fact—too much 
a function of government 

BW: A great deal of that government 
money 1s military? 

HEALD: Most of it is 

BW: Of course that has a gravita 
tional effect. ‘Vhis pull this financial 
pull toward military applications 
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Stability comes of many years... 





Yor dll these YEUS... 


OHIO 47 wealth 
has been growing / 


Yes, Ohio is one of the oldest farm states—yet one of the newest, too! 
How old? To give you an idea, THE OHIO FARMER goes back more 
than a century! How new? Ohio today ranks first in the country in 
electrified farms! 

This steady growth has given Ohio a stability rarely found in other 
“upper third” farm states. Rare also is the wide range of Ohio’s 
farm products—beef, eggs, milk, fruit, grain—a money crop all year 
‘round. 

Many years, many products—yes, many markets, too! Ohio has so 
many buying centers that its farmers spend little to market their 
products, save much to buy yours. Particularly if your products are 
in THE OHIO FARMER—it reaches two out of three Ohio farm 
families. 


OHIO FARMER 





cLevesann, omro : 
) 


GOLDEN CRESCENT STABILITY 
“Your best profit hedge in the farm market” 


No farm area of equal size and wealth can match the sta- 
bility of the Golden Crescent. It has greater age... more 
market centers...a larger variety of products. Served by 
THE OHIO FARMER, MICHIGAN FARMER 
and PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, The Golden 
Crescent safeguards your profits through the ups and 
downs of the farm market. For further information 
write B1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 





THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, Harrisburg oie j 
MICHIGAN FARMER, East Lansing ’ aid | ae 




















“Hot” rubber—now cold! 
When Goodyear 
dropped a p ece of sulphur-cured rubber 


, in 1829, accidentally 


a hot stove, he discovered vulcaniza- 





tion by heat. In 1949 the tire-makers 


utilize “‘cold” rubber. Instead of heat, 
they work their compounds at about 
the temperature of your home refriger 


ator Regard 


controlled heat or cold 


less of process, there must 
ve rigidly 


hence the predominant use of American 


Thermometers hundreds of indus- 
tries. These thermometers have many 
superior qualities—enduring accuracy, 
easy reading and an indefinitely long 


service life. If you use industrial heat or 
cold, we have exactly the type of ther- 
mometer to serve you with the utmost 
economy. 


American Gla ial and Recording Ther- 


ial : AMERIC 


*) Industrial Instruments 
A Product of 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 


nv es ea od inetruments; 








dancock Valv 


A suge atety and Relief Valves 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
offered or wanted, personnel, 
equipment, etc., may be found in Business 
Week's 


financing, 


CLUES 


See June 25 issue for next Clues Column. 
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is it moving research away from the 
direction which it would follow if in 
dustrial considerations were controlling? 

HEALD: There is no doubt about 
that. While it is true that some of the 
research which is done for military pur- 
poses will have industrial applications, 
it is an inefhicient ncthod of getting re 
sults for industry 

BW: How much of your work is gov- 
ernmental? 

HEALD: Maybe 40% or somewhere 
in that area; it used to be none. Many 
of the research institutions are doing al 
most 100% government work. But the 
concept that we have always had of our 
research foundation was that its pur 
pose was to serve industry and we would 
not like to find ourselves in a position 
where we were too busy to. 

BW: If industry wants to get its 
share of the scientific and research work, 
it is going to have to start pulling hard. 

HEALD: I think so. Industry should 
not Ict any outside agency do all of its 
research for it; least of all the govern- 
ment. 

BW: It’s an expensive proposition. 

HEALD: It’s getting more expensive 
all the time 

BW: Does that tend to mean one 
more advantage that big business. or- 
ganizations have over little. . . ? 


HEALD: In some respects, yes; obvi- 


ously. ‘The small concern has to get its 
research done by making use of the 


n 


ideas of the few people who may be 
timately associated with that business— 
who may be rather productive in ideas 
but who do not necessarily have elab 
orate facilities with which to work. 

Of course we've gone through a 
whole change in our concept of the way 
we get ideas in industry during the last 
thirty vears or so. We used to think of 
these things being the work of the 
inventor—the individual inventor In 
dustry didn’t realize that if they took 
a group of competent people and put 
them together to work as a team. 

BW: So there is where your big firm 
has the advantage. 

HEALD: Of course the little fellow 
can make use of the research foundation 
type of organization. ‘There are now 
almost a hundred organizations some- 
what similar to our Armour Research 
Foundation 

BW: Take a small firm that can put 
twenty thousand or so a year into re 
search. How would it go about using a 
foundation 

HEALD: Well! Iet’s take the case of 
which has limited 
yr even perhaps no research facilities of 
but they have the research 


1 small concern 


its own 


idea. If they don’t have the research 
idea there is no use in their talking 
ibout it. But they know they would 


like to modify their product. 
They can come in to an organization 


such as Armour Research Foundation, 


Thursday they 
cause no one had found an answer. 

















“Thursday they canceled the project because 
no one has found an answer.” 


explain their problem, and have their 
ficld looked over by a group of people 
who are on the staff of our foundation 
If the company wants that research 
program done, it will agree to pay the 
cost and... . 

BW: You mean literally, “cost?” 

HEALD: That's the way in which we 
operate . . . on a cost basis. ‘They will 
have access then to the brain power 
f OOO scientists and to several million 
dollars worth of laboratory cquipment, 
f which thev could afford them 
selves, and the results will be their 
property. Furthermore, if they get tired 
of doing it, all they need to say is—we 
don't want to do it any more. 

BW: Is the major share of the work 
the foundation does for small firms? 

HEALD: [ expected you to ask that 
question and the answer is a little em 
barrassing. When we started Armour 
Research Foundation we had exactly 
that concept of what we wanted to do 


Howe ot 


with it... that we wanted to serve the 
small firm And of course we have 
served a good many small firms. But it 


is true that the major share of the re- 
scarch that. we have done has been for 
large Corporations. 

BW: The reason being that they are 
more alive to the. 

HEALD: They are more familiar 
with the procedures, problems, and pos- 


i 
sibilities. Of course I could tell the 


story the classic example of the 
small company that came in and said 
Well, we want to do some research. 


They didn’t know what they wanted to 
do any research on, but they wanted to 
do some research. Finally a project was 
worked out for them on Monday, and 
they agreed that they would like to go 
ahead with it on Monday, and on 
canceled the project be- 
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5 ip oxy-acetylene flame is a basic in- 
dustrial tool for cutting, welding, 


brazing and_ heat-treating metals—but 
**the flame’s” universal usefulness doesn't 
stop at metal-working. A variety of NCG 
gases, for instance, are used in the exact- 
ing production of X-ray tubes—including 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen and liquid 
air—some piped directly to ingenious 
semi-automatic glass-blowing lathes. 


Every day NCG technicizns are work- 
ing with the world’s largest oroducers of 
X-ray apparatus, incand nt and fluo- 
rescent lamps, glassware, tcod products, 
chemicals and scores of cther “*non-me- 
tallic” products, to put industrial gases to 


work—not only as flames, but as ‘‘atmos- 
pheres” and integral parts of endless 
chemical processes. 


In part, this explains why NCG techni- 


cal people have that extra margin of 


intimacy with gas applications that per- 
mits them to meet every advisory chal- 
lenge with effective know-how. 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 


This extra know-how is reflected, too, 
in NCG's special cutting processes, in 
NCG’s ready-to-use tools such as NCG 
Flame-Cutting Machines, Torchweld and 
Rego Oxy-Acetylene Cutting and Welding 
Apparatus. Of course, there’s NCG’s 
companion equipment for electric arc 
welding; and NCG’s 73 manufacturing 
plants and hundreds of authorized deal- 
ers and warehouses providing a coast-to- 
coast network of service and s 
keep pace with your daily needs. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 
840 WN. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, lilinois 


Copr. 1949, National Cylinder Gas Co. 
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Fire-killing fog produced from ordinary water 
at 600 pounds nozzle pressure and projected in 
‘4 controllable hurricane-like velocity —cools, 
smothers and blasts out fires with unmatched 
speed. This revolutionary method of fire pro- 
tection, pioneered by FMC’s John Bean Di- 
visions, and approved by Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories, extinguishes fire faster with far less 
water, and with negligible water damage. Hun- 
dreds of city, rural, forestry and industrial fire 
departments are proving these facts daily with 
FMC High-Pressure Fog Fire Fighters. 
Other outstanding examples of FMC research, 
engineering and production are found in all 
phases of agriculture and industry. 





Carrying its own water supply 
FMC High-Pressure Fog-Fire Learn more about Food Machinery and Chemical 


Aj B a A N Pight ‘eh onus goes into Corporation and its countless division-made products 
immediate action. ° . omy , 
interestingly portrayed in the booklet, ‘‘Know Your 


FMC’s”’ —available on request. 


FOCC MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL LS Ate a ee : 
CORPORATION . . ° . + ° ° 


FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Jow 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL fx Bran Division 
JouN BEAN WESTERN DIVISION 


PUMPS AND WATER SYSTEMS CORPORATION AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES 
Petracess Pump Division & FUNGICIDES 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES. SAN JOSE 5S, CALIFORNIA N1acara CHEMICAL Division 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


INDUSTRIAL CASTINGS 
Mechanicat Founpries Division Westvaco CHEMICAL DIVISION 
PACKAGING & PAPER BOX CANNING & FREEZING EQUIPMENT AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT 
EQUIPMENT ANDERSON -BARNGKOVER DIVISION Joun Bean Division 
Stoxes ano Smith COMPANY Spracve-Sercs Division Botens Prooucts Division 


PACKING HOUSE & PROCESSING AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 
EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT 
(WHOLLY OWNED SUBSIDIARY) JOHN BEAN WESTERN D1vISION 


Packrnc Equipment DIvision Joun Bean Division 
Fronripa Division 
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GAS-TURBINE LOCOMOTIVE, built by G.E. and Alco, produces 4,800 hp. It has... 














OPERATOR’S CAB at each end, fitted with simple controls. 


lop speed is 79 m.p.h. 


Rail Portent: Gas Turbine 


G.E.-Alco gas-turbine locomotive will get full-scale 
service test this summer. If successful, it may start new trend. 


Ihe gas turbine is ready to get a full- 
cale trial on the rails. 

Beginning this summer, the Union 
Pacific R.R. will put a gas-turbine clec- 
ric locomotive imto revenuc. service. 
Kull details on it were released this week 
by its builders, General Electric Co. and 
American Locomotive Co. 

e Pilot Model—The locomotive is ac- 
tually a pilot model. It has been cut 
on test runs for months. But both G.E. 
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and Alco have felt all along that the best 
way to prove its mettle was to put it 
through its actual operating paces 


|. Railroad Revolution? 


In the rail-power field, and among 
powerplant engineers, there has been a 


lot of talk about adapting the gas-tur 
bine principle to locomotive powe: Lhe 
Swiss have done it already with thei 











Dout 
Blame. Your 
Operating 


Staff! 





They may not have information 
recently released regarding possible 
ways of cutting costs and increasing 
productivity with Sheffield Preci- 
sionaire gaging equipment. 


Your search for more effective, lower 
cost dimensional control of produe- 
tion parts may find a valuable 
answer in the Precisionaire. Makers 
of autos, farm equipment, refriger- 
ators, washers, sewing machines, 
motors, and hundreds of other mass- 
woduced mechanical products are 
vig users of Sheffield Precisionaires. 


If it can be gaged by air, it can be 
gaged better with Precisionaire. 
Sheffield has developed single and 
multiple dimension and automatic 
air gaging equipment to the most 


advanced stage. = 


It costs vou nothing to find out if 
you can gage more pieces more 
accurately in less time and at lower 
cost with the Precisionaire. 





“Sheffield ; 


e 
corporation 
DAYTON 1, OHIO, U.S. A. 
Write for this New 
Precisionaire 
Engineering Data 





-— - 
| | 
| NAME | 
| | 
| position | 
| | 
| FIRM | 
STREET 
| city | 
| ZONE STATE 
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GENERATORS 
EXHAUST COMBUSTION CHAMBERS 


| agg CONTROL STAND 
COMPRESSOR 





POWER PLANT in the G.E.-Alco locomotive is designed to use practically all available space. Big push comes from . 

















HEART of the locomotive, a 4,800-hp. gas turbine. It takes in compressed air and low- 
grade fuel, converts them into electric power. ‘How it works is shown by . . . 


orel 
Hiligibabibeeel 
i ae, 





INSIDE VIEW: Hot combustion gases drive the main turbine. ‘Turbine drives compressor 
for combustion air and also drives the generator that powers the traction motors 
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2,200-hp. Brown-Boveri unit (B\W—Apr. 
12’47,p56). ‘The tremendous accept- 
ance of the diesel-electric locomotive 
during the past few vears has also been 
a prod to the engineers. Why, they rea 
son, can’t we capitalize.on the features 
of the gas-turbine that make the engine 
so desirable in aircraft?) Undeniablv, the 
gas-turbine offers an intriguing weight 
per-hp. ratio; it shows promise of burn 
ing lowcost fuels, and its nature is such 
that maintenance ought to be easy 

e Challenge—Throw facts like that in 
the face of the railroad people and you 
start something. Railroad men want the 
most rail-ton miles at the lowest cost. 
Up-+o now their best bet has been the 
diesel-clectric. Except for overload ca 
pacity, it has most of the drawbar ad 
vantages of electric power, plus the op 
crating efficiency of the diesel. And it 
requires less servicing than the steam 
locomotive (when it comes to deadling 
time, you can often get as much work 
from one diesel-electric as from three 
steamers). 

But diesel-electrics run only about 
2,000 hp. per cab; if you need more hp 
vou must add extra units. Other factors 
come into the picture, too. ‘The diesel 
clectric requires a new kind of automo 
tive-type servicing. And it burns oil, 
which is a relatively expensive fucl. 
That's why engineers are continually 
looking for a power plant that will get 
iround these drawbacks. The ideal, ac 
cording to some of the experts, is to get 
back to coal—perhaps by adapting it to 
combustion in a gas turbine, or some 
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other powerplant. Coal, after all, is the 
most plentiful fuel on earth, and about 
the cheapest. 

@ Long Road Ahead—The gas-turbine 
electric may be what the engineers have 
been looking for. But you musn’t lose 
sight of this: It isn’t going to sidetrack 
the diesel-electric for a long, long time, 
if ever. G.E. men will be the first to tell 
vou that. ‘They look on their new loco- 
motive as strictly an experimental unit, 
1 sort of laboratory on wheels. ‘They 
feel its job will be to prove or disprove 
that the compact gas-turbine can do a 
job. G.E.’s announcement this week 
merely means that the company has out 
raced other JJ.S. manufacturers and 
locomotive builders to get a gas-turbine 
on the rails. 


ll. The Turbine Itself 


Vhe powerplant idea that is stirring 
up the excitement isn’t new at all. It 
vasn’t new when you first heard of it 
pushing fighter planes at near-sonic 
speeds. Power men in this country have 
been playing with the design for +40 
years. Scholars can trace its | 
back to 1680, when Bishop Wilkins in 
t book called “Mathematical Magick.” 


described a sort of gas-turbine suitable 





for “‘a turning of a spit, recling of varn, 
the chiming of bells, the rocking of 
radic, and diverse other domestick 
functions.” 

e Principle—The principle of the ga 
turbine is to create hot, pressurized gases 
by combustion of a fuel. Air under pres 


ure speeds this combustion. The tur 
yine uses the “work” in t 


1 gases TO dO 


two things: (1) drive the compressor that 


furnishes the pressurized air to the fucl 
ombustion chamber; and (2) drive a 
turbine that drives an electric gen 
crator Instead of driving a turbine. 
the cneggv in the gases can be used for 
jct propulsion. Jets, obviously, are con 
fined to aircraft us¢ In locomotive 
owerplant practice, the gases drive a 
turbine that provides clectnc power for 
the traction motors. (In the diescl-clec 
tric, a diesel engine drives the generator 


that provides power to the traction mo 
tor 

° Types of Design—You can design a 
gas turbine in several wavs. In one tvpe 


the model in widest use), the main tur 
bine drives an air-compressor turbine 
mounted on a common shaft (picture, 
age S4). Combustion takes place in 
hambers around the circumference of 
the unit. ‘This tvpe is exclusively a 1 
tating machine Another design—th¢ 
free-piston”” typ combines p 
ting motion to compress the a i] 
rotating motion to give pows Coml 


tion takes place intermittently between 
the heads of two large, opposed pist 

ach of these pistons 1s connected to a 
ur-compressor piston. When the fuc 


burns, the opposed pistons are forced 
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er: STONE & WEBSTER ENG. Corp. 


4 types of 
AAF filters serve 
The Shamrock 


New Houston, Texas lux- 
ury hotel features filtered 
air for guest comfort and 
economy of operation. 


VERY guest room as well as 
lobby, restaurants, shops 
and service quarters are air con- 
ditioned at The Shamrock. It 
takes 30 separate air condition- 
ing systems to do the job and 4 
different types of AAF Filters 
to provide the varying degrees 
of air cleaning required. 
AAF is the only single man- 


s: WYATT C. HEDRICK ; 
Air Conditioning Contractors: ASSOCIATED MECHANICAL ufacturer who could have 


supplied this range of filter 
equipment. The reason—it is the 


only company producing a complete line. Filters on this job 
range from the simple viscous unit type to the high efficiency, 


AAL 


self-cleani 


specified t 

Filtered 
ment for e 
lar busine 
next door 


successful 


ng electronic precipitator. The air conditioning 


engineers analyzed the needs of each individual system—then 


he filter to meet the specific requirement. 

air, free of dust, dirt and smoke, is a sound invest- 
very business. But your needs can vary from a simi- 
ss in another locality or a different business right 
. AAF’s complete line of product plus 25 years’ 
engineering experience assures an impartial and 


sound solution to your air cleaning problems. 


For com 


plete product and application data, call your nearby 


AAF representative or write direct to: 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC 


387 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 
« Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd.,-Montreal, P. Q. 


In 
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ELECTRONIC PRECIPITATORS 








THERMOBLOC 


package dustrial 


HEAT 


for Your Plant 
at a cost that 


CHALLENGES 
TRADITIONAL METHODS 





i 





THERMOBLOC utilizes ne Srna co 

ical principles of direct _ — 
d direct air circu atio 4 

ches heat atacost far lowert an 


entional method. = 
needs no piping, 
diffusers. Automatic 
ction requires no atcendan: 
Economy, in first cost - ne 
monthly maintenance will s 
prise you. 
"Package 
is the title of a ne 
pletely describin 


provide 
any conv 
THERMOBLOC 
duct work or 


strial HEAT” 
r4 or bulletin com- 
g THERMOBLOC. 


Send for your copy today. 


THERMOBLCC DIVISION 


PRAT-DANIEL CORP. 


Manufacturers of Thermix Power Equipment 


68 Water Street, East Port Chester, Conn. 


PERSONAL 
fo the 
B36 
HOUSTON 
TRAVELERS 
Who visit 


us 
regularly! 


We appreciate 
your visits 





and we would 
like to show you 

and your friends that our newly-dec- 
orated rooms, delicious food and superior 
service are even better now! Coming back 


Shirvin 


HOTEL 


Dan W. James, Pres. 





)K LAHOMA city, OKLA. 


Hospitality Heart of the State 
600 rooms from $3.50! 
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apart. This causes the connected pistons 
to compress air; the air then moves 
through pipes to the combustion cham- 
ber. Only a part of the “work” in the 
gases goes into the air-compression proc- 
ess, however; most of it is used to drive 
the turbine that runs the generator. 
¢ Pro and Con—Both types have their 
advantages and disadvantages. ‘The ro- 
tating machine subjects turbine parts to 
a terrific blast of hot gases (1300I to 
1400F). That's tough on even the su- 
peralloys (BW —I eb.16'46,p+6). But 
even that temperature isn’t high enough 
to give the gas turbine efficiency com 
petitive with the diesel. ‘he rotating 
turbine can burn Bunker C fuel oil, 
though, the cheapest of oil fuels. And it 
may burn coal. Wear, and consequently 
maintenance, ar¢ less on rotating parts, 
compared with reciprocating parts. 
The free-piston idea has an advantage 
in that the heat from combustion is 
intermittent. You don’t have a mate 
rials problem, and you can stand higher 
combustion temperatures that raise eff- 
ciency. But you might have to burn a 
grade of fuel comparable to that used in 
a conventional diesel-electric locomo- 
tive. And you might have a wear prob- 
lem with the reciprocating parts. 
e Rotating in Front—Both types are get- 
ting a close look from manufacturers. 
But the rotating type prcbably has the 
best chance of handling coal in pow- 
dered or gas form. That’s one reason 
why the emphasis today is mainly on 
the rotating type. 


lll. The Locomotive Race 


Unscrambling the competitive picture 
of gas-turbine manufacture isn’t easy. 
here are at least three different groups 
involved: (1) turbine makers; (2) loco 
motive manufacturers; and (3) research 
organizations. ‘These three groups com 
bine, in work on a 
development; in other instances, they 
work alone. Here are some of the things 
that are going on today 

General Electric has 
with turbines for some time. 
pany has sold six gas turbines for power 
plant application. Besides, it has done 
a lot of business in jets with the aircraft 
industry. The new 4,S00-hp. locomo 
tive, developed with Alco, is the product 
of research that went along coincident 
ally with other gas-turbine work 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., too, 
has been working on a version of the 
gas turbine. ‘That ilso has 
aircraft and government jobs in the 
field. Westinghouse has in the works a 
4,.000-hp. locomotive unit for which 
the company is also building the cab 
ind trucks. It expects the locomotive to 
be ready for test some time this vear. 
Westinghouse is basing its locomotive 
turbine design on a 2,000-hp. unit now 
running on “life” test, pumping natural 


some cases, to 


been working 
Phe com 


Company 


gas for the Mississippi River Fuel Corp. 
(he engine previously shad taken a 
1,000-hp. simulated railroad test at the 
Westinghouse — South Philadelphia 
works. 

Lima-Hamilton Corp. is working with 
Westinghouse and the railroads on a 
locomotive powered by a free-piston gas 
turbine. The development is just about 
at the blueprint stage. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. also has a 
gas turbine underway for the railroads. 
Its work is on a contract with the Loco 
motive Development Comiittee; a co 
operative research group for which the 
railroads and coal compamies pick up 
the check. A-C’s turbine is slated to go 
into an American Locomotive chassis. 
It will run on oil or gas, and—the L.D.C. 
hopes—on powdered coal, if fuel devel 
opment pans out. A-C says its 4.100-hp. 
engine will be ready for test late this 
vear, doesn’t know when it will get into 
an actual locomotive. 

The Elliott Co. is building two en 
gines. One is an oil-fired job for 
Baldwin Locomotive Works chassis 
The Santa Fe R.R. is footing the bill for 
the research. ‘The locomotive is about 
a vear away from test. The other en 
gine is a coal-fired unit for the Locomo 
tive Development Committee 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. is also doing 
research on the gas turbine. But the 
company doesn’t think the gas turbine 
offers any real advantage over the diesel 
clectric, at present. It believes the 
diesel-electric will continue to dominate 
the railroad-power field 

General Motors Corp.'s Flectro-Mo 
tive Division backs this up. Its plans 
for gas-turbine applications are still in 
the talking stage with the company’s 
Allison Division. 

The feeling among locomotive makers 
—and very possibly the railroads—is that 
the diesel-electric has proved to be a 
mighty good answer to the cost prob 
lem. Any gas-turbine use today, the 
feel, is highly experimental; it doesn’t 
mean any real competition for a long 
time. 


iV. G. E’s Locomotive 


The diesel-electric locomotive today 
delivers about 30 hp. per ft. of length; 
it needs about 1S Ib. of material for 
each unit of hp. G.FE.’s locomotive de 
livers close to $3 hp. per ft., takes about 

lb. of material per hp. ‘The locomo 
tive’s design, nevertheless, is complex. 


Height and width, for example, have to 


conform to railroad limitations; units 
must be less than 100 ft. long; axle 
loads can’t exceed 60,000 Ib. The loco 


motive has to carrv enough fuel to last 


12 hr. and the svstem must handle a 
low-grade fuel (it has to be heated to 
flow). Then, too, there has to be equip 
ment to handle huge quantities of 
filtered air (70,000 cu. ft. per min. 
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Jammed shipping platforms 
are costly, wasteful. Prompt action 
now...can save you money for years 
to come! 


The prime reason why so many 
traffic managers today are finding it difficult to 
move goods in and out of plants quickly, efficiently 
—is because the shipping facilities weren’t planned 
for future expansion. 


the AMERICAN TRUCKING \woustey 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D. C. 





| WAITING 
Trucks — | 


Insurance 
Driver 
Overhead 
Taxes, 
efey. .. 


i 





Slow up goods on loading platforms, and what 
happens? An artificial bottleneck is created. Costs 
mount. The savings you’re making in internal 
operation are being slowly drained away by idle 
man and truck hours. That’s true of the trucks you 
own or hire. 


Trucks need adequate platforms — room to move 
around in. The smart thing to do is call in your 
traffic manager, architect or engineer and let them 
show you how they can save 





you money — 5, 10, 20 years CONSULT Your 
from today! aes at 
2 Architect 
and Engineer 
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‘Summer Slowdown ¢ 
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bb toned ahead 
with Rc FANS! 








ie te. tod 

: ie r LP 
DRIVES OUT HEAT, fomes, 
st, 4 ke. He v ty; 
stee i ast iron. Enclosed 
motor. 12”, 16”, , 24”, and 30” 
quie lades. Hig id low speed. 
Eas € R&M dustrial 

Exh I $45.95, list. | 


BIG BREEZE in 


thce or factory. Pol- 





FRONI-OFFICE FAN ee blades, 


t-free, berween 5 and 8 feet 


umn adjustable 


Large air de 


floor to center of 








enclosed oscillating 

ist k gun 24” and 30” quiet 
12” an ” quiet blades, three blades. Ceiling, floor, 
speeds. 5-year guarantee. wall, or bench mount- 
R&MQ D xe Fan, ing. R & M Air Circu- 
from $44.95, list. lator, from $97.50, list. 


EMVERS 


Springfield 99, Ohio - Brentford, Ontario 
MOTORS - HOISTS - CRANES - MOYNO PUMPS 
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four times that used by a diesel for 
combustion). , 

The new locomotive is 83 ft., 74 in. 
long; 300 of its 4,800 hp. are used to 
jdrive auxiliaries. ‘The design includes, 
as far as practicable, standard compo- 
nents of the diesel-electrics (trucks, 
traction motors, controls). The only 
untried part of the design, then, is the 
powerplant and fucl-handling system. 

Problems—The first unknown that 
operators will face is the locomotive’s 
life expectancy. G.E. engineers figure 
on 15,000 hr. between major overhauls 
(the diesel overhaul interval is about 
one-third of that). The engineers think 
that the history of rotating engines 
shows that longer overhaul intervals are 
practical. But only vears of testing can 
prove it. 

A second unknown is fuel. ‘The 
powerplant is less efficient than a diesel. 
I:ngineers think they can improve its 
efficiency, later on, by design and metal 
improvements. But the gas turbine is 
1 poor idler; it consumes one-third as 
much fuel at no load as it does at 
full load. And railroading is anything 
but a full-time, full-load operation. 


Another question that only road tests 
can answer: What effect will weather 
have? The gas turbine delivers more 
power in cold weather; how much eff 
ciency it will lose in hot weather re- 
mains to be seen. Variation in locomo 
tive weight is another worry. Fully 
fueled, the locomotive carries 50,000 
lb. of fuel. ‘That adds weight and gives 
extra traction. But when the fuel sup- 
ply is low, the loss of weight gives the 
locomotive the equivalent of seven, in- 
stead of eight, driving axles. What does 
that mean, the engineers ask, in terms 
of ton-miles hauled? 

G.E. engineers will get the answers 
beginning this summer. Then they can 
start evolving an improved design. 
They know it will be slow work. 


V. Steam Entry 


Meanwhile, the steam experts are 
a long way from giving up the fight. 
Although the diesel-electric has taken 
over the new locomotive market, ther 
are still 30,000 to 35,000 steam en 
gines in service. Westinghouse, Bab 


cock & Wilcox Co., and Baldwin have 





Speeding Up Testing Cuts Costs 


every product that 


must be 


In some industries 
off the 
tested. Such 100% 
For example, in certain electric products, 


testing costs run as high as 1097 of produc- 


comes production — line 


testing can be costly. 


tion costs. 

So Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., is doing something about cutting 
down the cost of testing centrifugal pumps 
at its West Allis works. ‘The company has 
made motor couplings and connections eas 


ier to handle. Movable hydraulic-powered 
pedestals on the test blocks allow the oper- 
ator to line up pumps and motors quicker 
Motors have a wide range of speeds and 
horsepowers; they don’t have to be switched 
to meet specifications of a particular pump. 
Pipe is lightweight aluminum, doesn’t have 
to be handled by cranes. 

The company figures that its improve 
ments have cut the time and labor required 


for testing by 60°%. 
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something new in the steam-locomotive 
line up their sleeves. It’s a wholly new 
‘steam turbine-clectric locomotive built 
around a_water-tube boiler. Design 
studies, they say, show that the locomo- 
tive will use half as much fuel to give 
the same power that present steam lo 
comotives produce. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Longer life for fluorescent tubes has 
been achieved by Westinghouse through 
use of sturdier clectron-emitting clec 





trodes They make tubes last 7,500 
hours, increase quantity of light 15 
times. 

a 


Stream pollution by phenol waste from 
byproduct coke plants has been cut 
S0@, savs Ohvio River Vallev Sanitation 
Commission. Uhe closed-circulation re 
moval system—which also recovers phe 
nol as a usable byproduct—did the trick 
e 
Radiant heating in home or office has 
no ill effects on carpets or rugs. But the 
floor coverings do act as insulators, so 
vou need slightly imereased — temper- 
itures. bor study by Carpet Institute, 
rite 350 bifth Ave., New York 
a 
Banox, a phosphate compound devel 
oped 


by Calgon. is being used bv ‘Tim 
ken Roller Bearing to coat stecl-tube 
stock. When stock is drawn cold, it (1 
permits greater reduction per pass, (2 
uses less damage to tubing and dies, 
3) helps retam lubrication 
a 
Beneficiation of coal, gas, oil, and min 
erals will be the main topic at this vear’s 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining & Metallurgical :ngincers, 
Sept. 25 to Oct. 1, at Columbus. 
x 
No rovaltv fees will be charged by Dow 
Chemical for the use of its magnesium 


plating process. Licensing agreements 








waive rovaltics anywhere in the U-.S., 
but provide that Dow has free access to 
Inv process Improvements made by the 
licensees. 
6 
Soil over asphalt is the basis of the Bu- | 
reau of Reclamation’s new method for | 
treating imgation ditches Svstem 
spravs asphalt to waterproof sides and 
bottom, adds a 1-ft. laver of dirt to pro 
tect the asphalt against sunlight and 
animal damage. Costs 90% less than 
concrete lining. 
a 

Creation of Tin Research Institute 
means free technical service to users of 
tin in U.S. Offices at 492 W. Sixth 
Ave., Columbus 1, will handle mquinies 
or requests. Institute will sponsor re 
search at Battelle Memorial Institute. 
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: SAVE 15% TO 40% 
> OF CALCULATING COSTS 





Burroughs 


Hho caleularor phat remembers 


Exclusive “memory” dials accumulate the results 
of individual calculations to give a grand total 
or net result— eliminate time-wasting rehandling 
of figures. 

Users report savings of 15 % to 40 % of calculat- 
ing costs on payroll and invoicing. Ask to see a 
demonstration of this remarkable calculator on 
your own work in your own office. 


» free book pices fail / 


Write for informative booklet, “Investigate 





Before You Calculate.” Burroughs Adding 


Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 
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I, you plan to purchase 
lighting fixtures, or have 
a lighting problem, there 
is one important person 
before 


he’s your 


you ‘should meet 
you buy 


Smithcraft representative. 


Drop us a line — we'll 
be glad to see that he 
sends you full details about 
Smithcraft — America’s 


Finest Fluorescent Fixtures. 


Write Dept. 10 


LIGHTING DIVISION 


CHELSEA 50, MASSACHESETTS 
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Bosses 
rave about 





That amazing new way to type 
perfect erasure-less letters 


e SAVES TIME 
e SAVES PATIENCE 
®SAVES MONEY 


© SAVES OFFENDING 
VALUED CLIENTS 


Send in coupon today to learn how 
you too can have perfect letters. 


See ee ee ee ee KK; 


AETNA PRODUCTS CO (Dept. B) 
202 East 44th St, New York 17, N. Y 
(Murray Hill 7-2794) 


Name 





Firm Name 





Address 
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Table-Top Laboratory 


For handling radioactive or other haz 
ardous materials, Radioisotope Applica- 
tions Co. has developed a miniature la 
boratory. Because so much radioisotope 
work is based on micro-chemical tech- 
niques, company, an entire 
laboratory will fit into the box 

Glove ports make the laboratory safe 
to use. Special gloves on the inside of 
the box protect researchers’ hands. ‘The 
lab keeps the contamination area con- 
fined practically to the box. Thus, it cuts 
down on the cost of installing decon- 
tamination processes 

Radioisotope Applications, a division 
of Scientific Service, Inc., developed the 
box primarily for work with radioactive 
substances. But it can be with 
minor alterations, for bacteria, viruses, 
ind poisonous substances. It can be 
adapted for almost any type of experi 
mental work that controlled 
atmosphere 

A verv slight 
cuts down the 


savs the 


used, 


needs a 


inside the box 
contamination, 


vacuum 
spread of 


by shifting the air pressure inward rather 
than outward. A small centrifugal ex 
haust blower produces the vacuum. ‘The 
exhaust air filtered to remove dust 


parti les and sprav. Spec ial traps can 


also be installed between blower and 
box to remove corrosive vapors and 
radioactive gases 

The box itself is made of plywood 


It is treated inside and out with a pro 
tective coat of white vinyl-base paint 
l’or the front of the box, you may use 
any one of three panels, which you can 
remove with release screws. } 


I'wo circular openings form the glove 
ports. If you specify, the maker will add 
more openings. 

(here are two kinds of gloves for fit- 
ting into the glove ports: latex surgical 
gloves vulcanized on to heavier natural 
rubber gauntlets, and chemical-weight 
neoprene gloves. 

For experimental hookups, a combi- 
nation of electric receptacles can be 
mounted inside the box. Auxiliary con 
trols such as rheostats, fixed or variable 
transformers, and rectifiers can be con- 
nected inside the miniature lab. ‘The 
company is at 1834 University Avenue, 
Berkeley 3, Calif 
e@ Availabilitv: Immediate. 


Tension Wrench 


Sunnen Products Co. recommends its 
tension wrench for applications where 
nuts and bolts are tightened to pre 
determined specifications. lightening 
auto cylinder heads, bearing caps, and 
spark plugs are examples 

The handle of the wrench is cali 
brated in both foot-pounds and centi 
meter-kilograms; the operator sets the 

adjustment to the desired 
A toggle action releases the 
when you reach the tension 

Vhe selected tension setting 


calibrated 
tension 
pressure 
vou want 
remains fixed until changed manually 

Phe wrench has a maximum limit of 
100 foot-pounds; a specially designed ex 
tension will increase this to 150 foot 
pounds 

Ihe centimeter-kilogram scale, says 
the manufacturer, makes the wrench 
ideal for setting parts to specification on 
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foreign equipment. The company is at 
St. Louis 1] 
@ Availability: immediate. 


Self-Closing Cover 

Any 30-gal. or 55-gal. drum can be 
converted to a container for inflamma- 
ble material by attaching a self-closing 
can cover developed by Protectoseal Co., 
1920 S. Western Ave., Chicago 8. 

The cover fastens to a drum by a 
single bolt that tightens a steel band 
around the top edge. If the temperature 
in or around the drum reaches 160F, a 
fusible link melts and releases a spring 
loaded plunger on the cover. ‘This closes 
the cover instantly, snuffing out fire in- 
side the drum or protecting its contents 
from outside blazes. 

Phe 55-gal. size weighs 17 |b.; the 
30-gal. size, 14 Ib 

The company recommends its self- 
closing cover for use in shipping rooms, 
stock rooms, and basements where in 
Hammable matcrials are stored. 

@ Availabilitv: immediate 


Small Stamper 


\ desk-model postage meter, with all 
the features of the standard meter, is a 
little larger than a dial telephone. It is 
intended for use by small businesses, 
professional men, even busy houscholds 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn., is 
the manufacturer. 

Phe user dials the stamp value he 
wants, imserts an envelope, and presses 
a lever. A moistening mechanism inside 
the machine seals the envelope while it’s 
being stamped. A small container of 
gumimned tape turns out postage for 
parcel post and bulky pieces. ‘Uhe ma- 
chine automatically counts up the post- 
age used and postage on hand in dollars 
and cents. 

The machine has a small carrying case 
of modern airplane luggage. The com- 
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SCAIF E helps the railroads provide 


home comforts on coast-to-coast trips 





Our railroads have accomplished wonders in providing home- 
comforts for their passengers. But to do this successfully has 
required great ingenuity and engineering skill on the part of 
car-builders and manufacturers of component parts. 

SCAIFE was called upon to provide tanks to hold the water 
needed for galley and washrooms. For this service, Scaife 
developed special tanks that are light in weight, streamlined, 
strong, durable; amd able to withstand exposure, corrosive 
conditions, vibration, shock 

The experience and skill of the Scaife Company that has 
been of such great value in designing and building these rail- 
road car storage tanks are available to others who are seeking 
the best in pressure vessels for air, gases and water. 


Scaife Company 


OAKMONT ( PITTSBURGH DISTRICT), ‘PA. 





Makers of Pressure Vessels For Air. Gases, Water 
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New Osborn Power Driven Buffbrush* 
speeds production, reduces “rejects” 
of stainless steel parts produced by 
The .D. L. Auld Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


i pl H the trend toward extra touches 
of bright, glearhing trim, added 
bits of metal finery on cars and home 
equipment, there is an increasing use of 
highly finished stainless steel by automo- 
tive and appliance manufacturers 

To that end, The D. L. Auld Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, one of America’s outstanding producers of polished and 
arts tor the automotive and appliance industries, is meeting today’s 


plated 4 
1 requirements with new product developments and _ pro- 


changing market 
duction methods. 

And Osborn’s sensational new power driven Buftbrush*, used with an 
abrasive compound on an automatic machine, provides the method for pro- 
ducing a superior finish on automobile trim parts and refrigerator trim strips 
formed from stainless steel. Parts are loaded into holders on an endless belt 
and carried under these rotating heads equipped with Osborn Buffbrushes. 
The result is a high lustre finish so desirable on stainless steel parts. 

If you are interested in cutting costs and improving metal finishing opera- 
tions, contact us at once. A qualified Osborn sales engineer will provide 
you with factual data applicable to your power brush problems without 


obligation. Write to... 


THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 150, 5401 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland 14, Ohio 


£2 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 
MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 






°T ad 









POWER DRIVEN BRUSHES - PAINT BRUSHES - 
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pany rents the machine on a monthly 


basis. 
@ Availability: immediate. 


Pushbutton Door Knob 


A door knob that doesn’t have to be 
turned is molded of ‘Tenite plastic. 

I'he device consists of a Tenite han- 
dle that is screwed on the door. It con- 
tains a push-button and a standard-size 
key hole. The push button is set flush 
in the middle of the handle. When you 
press the button, it releases the latch 
bolts, and the door can be opened. 
Closing the door re-cocks the latch. 

A set of handles and corresponding 
latch and catch plates are easily installed, 
the manufacturer says. ‘The device will 
also fit the recess of an old lock. 

Uhe knob comes in combinations of 
12 different colors. ‘The maker: Cana- 
dian Automatic Latch Co., Ltd., 103 
Woodycrest Ave., ‘Toronto. 

e Availability: immediate. 


PS. 

Typists’ tape, Kum-Kleen speeds up 
corrections on duplicator master sheets. 
I'ypist presses the tape on the reverse 
side of master behind part to be cor- 
rected, then types in proper wording. 
Ihe maker is Avery Adhesive Label 
Corp., Monrovia, Calif. 

Remote control for television receiv- 
ers regulates sets from distances up to 
50 ft. Transvision, Inc., New Rochelle, 
N. Y., makes it. The control turns the 
set on or off, tunes in stations, and con- 
trols contrast and brightness. 

Polarized rear-view mirror for autos is 
said to reduce reflected light 17%. ‘The 
Polavision mirror is designed to tone 
down reds, yellows, whites, and blues, as 
well as infra-red and ultraviolet rays. 
It’s effective during both day and night, 
says the maker, Sparton Automotive Di- 
vision of Sparks-Withington Co., Jack- 
son, Mich. 
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HYDROGEN SULPHIDE: In the petroleum 
industry the hydrogen sulphide removal 
problem is neatly solved by Girdler-built 
Girbotol purification units. 


a [ ms 


CARBON DIOXIDE: Portable CO» plants, 
built by Girdler, are an important factor in 
the world-wide production of America’s 
greatest soft drink. 








HYDROGEN: Girdler-built Hygirtol hydro- 
gen plants have established a new standard 
of effectiveness and economy. 





Let’s go to work! 


As long as it remains on paper or in the lab, the most 


“beautiful” process does nobody any good. 


Whether remodeling is involved or a complete new 
plant, get that project started on the right foot. Talk it 


over with one of Girdler’s engineers. 


Girdler’s fine reputation for process development is 
backed by hundreds of Girdler engineers and construction 
men who know the practical angles and have demon- 
strated it by building plants for just about every major 
industry involving gas, petroleum, or chemical processes. 
Highly successful in working out original process designs, 


Girdler has been equally successful in finishing the job. 


GAS PROCESSES DIVISION 


THE GULLER CORPORATION 





LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 
DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 


DRY ICE: This modern, efficient dry-ice plant 
demonstrates another phase of Girdler's 
versatile, practical construction experience. 
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Seeing your first STEEL AGE desk is 
an experience! It’s so beautifully de- 
signed and constructed, so downright 
pleasant to work at that you won't be 
satisfied until you — sit at a 


STEEL AGE desk o 





your own! 





CORRY-JAMESTOWN 


MANUFACTURING CORP., CORRY, PA. 


Watlor Caaflimon of Stel Office furniture 





A manufacturer of stainless steel found that MOSINEE— 
“more than paper’’—improved his product and increased 
his production because of the greater strength, cleanliness, 
and more dependable uniformity o6 MOSINEE. 

Just another example of how MOSINEE “paperologists” 
have helped to solve problems involving paper in processing 
or fabricating operations. If you have a i ee MOSINEE 
might help solve, write Dept. BW. No obligation to you. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY + MOSINEE, WIS. 


“Here’s the Desk You’d 


Design for Yourself 


p29 


The STEEL AGE Executive Desk 








AVIATION 





Supers at War 


Congress’ probe of super- 
bomber vs. supercarrier grows 
from a morass of charges. But 
questions are real, and vital. 


The wrangle over long-range bombers 
versus supercarriers—plus congressional in 
vestigation of the Air Force’s B-36 bomber 
—1s so confused by dubious charges that 
the basic issues are obscured. The follow 
ing roundup from the McGraw-Hill 
Washington Bureau sorts out the real 
questions, untangles the case for and 
against the bomber. 


The B-36 superbomber spearheads 
the U.S. striking force today. If a sneak 
attack should hit us tomorrow, it would 
be up to the B-36 to strike back. 

Is the B-36 the best weapon for the 

job? Congress and the people are press- 
ing for an answer. 
e Importance—The road to the facts has 
been pretty well shadowed by bickering 
and innuendo. Opponents of the B-36 
have made charges, which, on the sur 
face, have the impact of another ‘Teapot 
Dome. And until all the evidence is in, 
it looks as though the 70-group Air 
Force would be hung up, as well as the 
I'ydings bill giving new power to the 
Defense Secretary. 

Stakes in the bomber business run 
high. They mean: 

e Starvation or plenty for some aircraft 
companies; 

e Limelight or shadow for some military 
strategists; 

eA powerful or a weak military ma- 
chine for the nation. 

e Strategists Differ—Ihe battle of the 
superbomber started more than a year 
ago. It was really a dispute over the new 
“striking force’ strategy. ‘The strategy 
aimed to have weapons with which to 
retaliate against an attack—immediately, 
and with enough impact to slow the 
enemy down until our total war effort 
got going. 

Vhe big question was: Should the key 
be the Navy, with a “supercarrier” as a 
base for long-range bombing? Or should 
it be the Air Force, which insisted it 
could deliver the atom bomb anywhere 
from U.S. bases? 

(he argument ended in a “compro 
mise”’—an expensive one. Striking-force 
strategy would utilize both the Navy’s 
carrier and the Air Force’s bomber. But 
the bomber—and the Air Force—got the 
coveted spearhead role 

After some bickering, the Air Force 
settled on Consolidated Vultee’s B-36 
for the job. The choice made bad read 
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ing f ome of the othe ig aircraft 
COMMPpdnies 
e Valk—Then the whispering started in 
Washington—at cocktail parties, and 
over the dinner table. It ran like this 
“It couldn’t be anything but the B-30. 
lloyd Odlum owns Convair, and he put 
1 lot of dough into the President's cam 
paign.”” 

here were stories that Air Force Sec- 
retary Stuart Symington was ordering a 
lot of B-36’s, because “he is going to 


merge all the aircraft companies into 
the Odlum company, and he'll head the 
combine.” ‘The gossips talked softly; 


they didn’t have much to go on 
hen Louis Johnson, Washington at 
torney and. representative d Convair, 
was picked for the job of Secretary of 
Defense. He had managed the finances 
of the Truman campaign 
One of Johnson’s first offic 


to stop work on the Navy's 


ial acts was 

65,000-ton 

arricr. 

e Report to Conjress— The gossips took 

t deep breath and. turned on the heat 

Rep. James I). Van Zandt (R., Pa.), a 

eserve Navy captain, took the “reports” 

on the plane to the floor of Congress 

He pointed out that he “didn’t say 
il] the S¢ reports irc true: he did Say 
they were so persistent “as to require a 

ongressional investigation.” The in 

estigation 1s uncer way. 

Symington immediately and vigor 
ously denied all charges concerning him 
Johnson and Odlum have ignored them. 

What are the real issues for the in 
vestigators to probe? ‘They boil down to 
three chief questions 

(1) Is the B-36 as goodsas it has been 
old to be? Is there another plane which 
an do the job bette e 

(2) W . the latest strategy—the strik 

ig force based on an pen alone- 
permit a full-scale prosecution of a war? 

(3) Why was-the supercarrier washed 
out? 

We can’t answer these questions now. 
They are bound up in “military secur- 
ity,” confused by partisan battle. But 
the congressional investigators can—if 
they dig deep enough 

Vhese facts seem to have a ring of 
truth about them 

HE B-36 CAN FLY 10,000 miles with 

10,000 Ib. of bombs. 

IT CAN BE INTERCEPTED ‘by the most 
modern fighter planes—whose speeds 
ire almost double that of the bomber 

\f LEAST ONE OTHER BOMBER (the B 
50) could do the same job—if it were 
refueled in the air. 

ORDERS FOR THE B-36 now total 169 
Other orders so far: 504 other bomb 
ers, 3,633 fighters of various types. 

IHE NAVY'S PRESENT CARRIERS Could 
provide fighter cover for the B-36, o1 
iny other bomber, over parts of | u- 
rope—but not for distances of more 
than 500 miles. 
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Our hefo 
complains Heres 


too much noise! 






Thats one conplaint 


FIBRETONE ¢ 
will quer © 










SEND for the brochure that tells you about noise- quieting 
Fibretone, “the ceiling with a hundred thousand noise traps” 


@ Tells how Fibretone acoustical panels, 
with their ingenious noise traps, help you \ 
get rid of irritating, unnecessary noise 
—noise that reduces personal efficiency 

in business and industry. Ask for Fibre- \ 


tone brochure. Johns-Manville, Dept. X Sait 
\ 


BW-6, Box 290, New York 16, N. Y 





J-M Fibretone Ceili cre installed by 
Johns-Manville and by J-M Approved 


\ Acoustical 
y on \"* utmost 
4 


2 SM AM Johns-Manville 
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Think of 
PEOPLES 
FIRST 





Pittsburgh is at the center of 
the largest and wealthiest mar- 
ket in the United States. The 
“Northeast Quadrant” con- 
tains more than half the 
population, three-fifths of the 
retail trade and almost two- 
thirds of its income. The 
farthest point in this quadrant 
is only an overnight train ride 
from Pittsburgh, or about 
three hours by air. 

Peoples First National, with 
its 15 completely staffed offices, 
is in excellent position to serve 
vour banking needs if you plan 
to locate your business or ex- 
pand your present operations 
in Pittsburgh. Your inquiries 
will be welcomed. 


| is 
PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 





Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member F. DIC. 
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How to Make a Small Fortune 








E:zio Pinza and Mary Martin are two good reasons why South Pacific is the 


STARS season’s smash hit. Other important ingredients are... . 





— Ts rt 





“<3 
+ SET 





Richard Rodgers, Joshua Logan, Oscar Hammerstein II, Leland Hayward 


BRAINS (left to right) who built the show on a businesslike basis 
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on Broadway 


South Pacific had the biggest 
advance sales on record, may 
become the highest grosser. 
Smart management did it. 


It’s.a good question why anyone ever 
risks a mickel on a Broadway play. ‘To 
be sure, you can make money on the 
Great White Way; but you can also 
lose it—in large chunks. And the mathe- 
matical odds are dead against you. 

lor instance, in the scason just clos- 

ing there were 47 failures, only 15 hits. 
Variety, the trade paper, estimates that 
the hits cost some $1.9-mullion to pro 
duce, and at last count had earned back 
about $2.2-million. But the backers of 
the. flops dropped around $4.5-million 
Vhey may pick up a little of this during 
what's left of the theatrical season in 
town or on the road. 
e Rising Costs—Backing a turkey isn't 
the only worry of latter-day angels. ‘The 
hits have thei problems, too. For like 
other businesses, the commercial the 
ater is beset by rising costs and break 
even points, 

All this makes the fabulous success 
of a relative newcomer—the musical 
South Pacific—even more fabulous. If 
b 


it keeps up its present clip, it may be 


come the biggest grosser of all time 
That would mean topping such suc 
cesses as Annie Get Your Gun (whose 
estimated Broadway take was $5, 
800,000, plus $2,700,000 on the road, 
excluding foreign); Oklahoma ($7,110, 
000 on Broadway, $11,500,000 so far on 
the road, excluding foreign); Carousel 
($4,250,000 on Broadway, $2,600,000 
on the road) 

e Smart Management—Should South 
Pacific set a new record, it will be due, 
in large measure, to smart management 
Unlike many a play, South Pacific was 
well planned right from the beginning 

Ihere wasn’t the usual expensive re 
writing, rejiggering, and recostuming 
after the tryout. 

Phe casting was superb. Both stars, 
Marv Martin and F:zio Pinza, fit their 
roles to a ‘I, are cooperative workers. 

And South Pacific has a bookkeeping 
system that tells the backers what’s 
what, instead of giving them wishful 
thinking. An expense is put down as 
an expense—then and there. ‘The com- 
mon practice of “carrying forward” pro- 
duction expenses until after the show 
opens is not tolerated 

rom ry start, South Pacific ha 
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Use HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 





Ss" ENTY-EIGHT railroads use Hyatt Roller Bearings to 
provide faster, safer and more comfortable transpor- 
tation to passengers. 

On diesel locomotives and passenger cars, too, Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Journal Boxes are giving outstanding 
service. On a number of the leading name trains Hyatt 
Journal Boxes have traveled more than three million 
miles and are setting new mileage records on every trip. 

Hyatt will be glad to present the evidence in favor of 
Hyatt Journal Boxes to interested railroad management. 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, 


Harrison, New Jersey. 





HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Flux-Inject 


ion Cutting 


solves stainless steel 
fabrication problem 
















Devere Switzer, Airco technical rep- 
resentative, was asked for his opinion. 
He suggested a relatively new process 
— Airco’s Flux-Injection method of oxy- 
acetylene cutting stainless steel. The 
necessary equipment was installed, ahd 
after a brief testing period was used ‘on 
production work. Biggs engineers were 
well pleased with the results — the 


—, 


BIGGS BOILER WORKS COMPANY, 
of Akron, Ohio, manufacturer of pressure 
vessels for industrial use, were machining, 
or making melting cuts to shape stainless 
steel for their rotary digesters . . . but 
found both to be slow and expensive. 


a 






smooth cuts were comparable to those 
obtainable in the gas cutting of mild 
steel. Further, little machining was 
required, and the whole operation was 
speeded up considerably. Moreover, and 
extremely important from Biggs’ view- 
point, it has enabled them to obtain 
additional orders for the fabrication of 
stainless steel products. 





TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE — ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 
To assure its customers of high efficiency in all applications of the oxyacetylene 
flame or electric arc, Air Reduction has available the broad, practical experi- 
ence of its nationwide Technical Sales Division personnel. The collective 
experience and knowledge of these specialists has helped thousands to a more 
effective use of Airco processes and products. Ask about this Airco “Plus-Value” 
service today. Write your nearest Airco office. (In Texas: Magnolia Airco Gas 


Products Company . . . On West Coast: Air Reduction Pacific Company.) 


Gikcs) AIR REDUCTION 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Headquarters for Oxygen, Acetylene and Other Gases... Carbide...Gas Cutting Machines... Gas Welding 


Apparatus and Supplies ... Arc Welders, Electrodes and Accessories 





been a businessman’s—as well as show- 
man’s—dream. 


|. Financial Setup 


South Pacific is presented by Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein, in 
association with Leland Hayward and 
Joshua Logan. It is adapted from James 
Michener’s book, Tales of the South 
Pacific. The story adaptation is by 
Hammerstein and Logan, the music by 
Rodgers, the lyrics by Hammerstein. 
It’s staged by Logan at the Majestic 
Theater in New York, a Shubert house. 

The play itself is owned by Surrey 
Enterprises, Inc., which in turn is owned 
in equal shares by Rodgers and Ham 
merstein. The production was financed 
with $225,000, advanced by about 40 
backers in the form of loans. 

Earnings will first be used to pay off 

the loans. After that, half the earnings 
will go to the backers, half to the four 
producers. ‘The producers’ half is split: 
60% to Surrey Enterprises, 264% to 
Logan, 134% to Hayward. 
e Backers Hayward and Twentieth 
Century-Fox Film Corp. are two of 
the major backers. Howard S. Cullman, 
tobacco man and chairman of the Port 
of New York Authority, is another. 
Who the others are, Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein won't say. 

Author Michener also has a piece of 

the show, but on a somewhat different 
basis. He is paying for his 2% ($4,500) 
share out of profits. The idea was that, 
if the show flopped, Michencr wouldn’t 
have to pay anything. 
e Corporation—Unlike a great many 
shows, South Pacific is the product of a 
corporation—Surrey Enterprises, Inc. It 
is not a limited partnership such as 
often springs up on Broadway. From the 
Rodgers and Hammerstein point of 
view, the corporate form has advantages 
tax-wise. 

For one thing, the money the pair 
gets from the show goes into the corpo 
ration where it is taxed 38%. If they 
got the cash as individuals, and heaped 
it on top of their already mountainous 
earnings, the rate would undoubtedly 
be higher. 

Another angle: An_ individual is 
limited in the amount of losses he -can 
deduct from his income for tax pur- 
poses; a corporation is not. So Rodgers 
and Hammerstein, via Surrey, had a nice 
hedge in case South Pacific flopped. 


Il. Where the Money Goes 


In advancing the $225,000 in the 
form of loans, the backers of South 
Pacific also agreed to put eup a 20% 
“overcall” ($45,000) if required. 

The show actually took about $160, 
000 in what’s called preliminary produc- 
tion expense that is, costs prior to the 
out-of-town opening. It opened Mar. 
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Vapor recovery unit in a large modern refinery. 





The Tower That Piping Built 


Little did “Colonel” Drake dream of towers like this to process 
the oil he first brought in, in 1859. But even then as piping helped to 
produce crude oil, it was destined for an ever-increasing part in 
petroleum refining. For each step of refinery progress is marked by 







greater and more exacting demands for valves, fittings, and pipe—essential Guiana 
equipment of the process industries. Founded in 1855, Crane Co. soon 300-pound = 
steel gate valve { 


became known for dependable piping materials. With steadily improving 
facilities for quality and quantity, Crane grew with each new-born 

industry. Today as the leading manufacturer and supplier in the piping field, 
Crane meets each need with the world’s greatest selection of performance-proved L 
equipment for industrial applications. Wherever you’re located, there’s a 
well-stocked Crane outlet nearby —ready to serve you. 


















pe 


CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IL 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 


IN STEEL VALVES 
FOR REFINERY SERVICE 


Crane offers advanced designs 
in gate, globe, angle, and check 


patterns in pressure classes from 


VALVES * FITTINGS © PIPE 


PLUMBING and HEATING Cc 150 to 1500 pounds. These lines 
include all sizes and types; with 

A flanged. screwed, or welding ends 

Available in body and trim mate 

rials for ol and oil vapor services 

up to 1100 deg. F., and for steam 

up ct 1000 deg. F. Write or call 


your nearest Crane outlet, regard- 
ing your steel valve needs. 


Everything from CRANE for every piping system 








* Artist — Ross Shattuck, native of North Dakota 


NORTH DAKOTA — annual purchases: $460 million — mostly packaged. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA a 7 














7 at the Shubert theater in New Haven, 
Conn., and grossed absolute capacity 
$36,500—that week. It opened at the 
Shubert in Boston a week later and 
played three weeks there at absolute 
capacity, grossing $115,170. 
e Smash—South Pacific opened in New 
York on Apr. 7, at a total cost of $163,- 
O00, having lost the incredibly small 
amount of $3,000 on its tryout. It had 
an advance ticket sale of around $460,- 
000—highest on record. It has played to 
turn-away business at every performance 
since then. ‘Uhe management set a limit 
of 50 standees per performance. Includ- 
ing these (at $2 each), the per 
week has been just under $50,600 (with- 
out the federal admissions tax of 20%). 
Ihe contract with the Shuberts pro 
vides for a theater rental of 25% of the 
gross up to $40,000. ‘The house gets 
nothing on the gross between $40,000 
and $50,000, but begins to collect 25% 
on anything over $50,000. So the rent 
comes to $10,150 per week on a gross 
of $50,600. It’s almost unheard-of for 
a theater not to share in the complete 
gross, and frequently the sharing terms 
are higher than 25-75. (A 30-70 or even 
35-65 arrangement is by no means un- 


fa 
£TOSS 


common.) 

The Shuberts do not Rodgers 
and Hlammerstein such favorable terms 
because they are pals. ‘The point is that 
a team with such a successful record is 
obviously in an excellent bargaining 


PVE 


position, 

e Split—So rent takes $10,150 of the 
weekly $50,600 The authors— 
Michener, Rodgers, Hammerstein, and 
Logan—share a royalty of 10%. It’s 
thought that Michener, Hammerstein, 
and Rodgers get 3% apiece; that Logan, 
who “assisted” on the story treatment, 


gross. 


gets 1%. Logan also gets 2% of the 
gross as director. Stars Mary Martin 


(with a 
a total of 


and Ezio Pinza each get 
guarantee of $2,000). ‘That’s 
20% in author, director, and star pet 
centages—or $13,156. Added to the 
theater rental, it brings the running ex- 
penses to $23,306. 

Other cast salanes, extra stagehands 
and musicians (the theater pays for a 
rental of lighting and sound 
($275), office 
manager and 
$400 to 
share of advertising (around 
share of ice for the theater's 
antiquated cooling system ($700), three 
handle mail orders, and 


basic crew), 
cquipment, —pressagent 
($350), 
manager 


general 
(about 


Cxpcns¢ 
company 
$500), 
$1,500), 


cmplovees to 


other items bring the total operating 
expense to about $35,000 or $39,000. 
The weekly net has thus been around 


$10,000 to $11,000. 

e Payoff—The day of the New York 
opening, the backers got their first re 
tun—l10%. There has been 
payment (20%), aud there will soon be 
a third (also 20%). The entire invest- 
ment is expected to be paid off by 


a second 
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about Labor Day. After that, the back 
ers will get half the profits, in line with 
the terms of the “loan” agreement, as 
outlined above. : 

At present plans, there will be a road 

company of South Pacific in the fall of 
1950. Probably it will cost $120,000 or 
so, and would be expected to make as 
big a profit as the orginal company. 
There’s already active interest by sev- 
eral London managements in the Eng 
lish rights. 
e Subsidiary Rights—There will prob- 
ably never be a film version of South 
Pacific and it will probably never be 
done on radio or television. Rodgers 
and Hammerstein have a standard pol 
icy of refusing to sell those rights to 
any of their creations. 

They believe that all the shows they 
have written have tremendous long 
term value as properties. To sell any 
“subsidiary” rights at this time would 
bring them little additional income, 
they're already in top tax brackets. And 
a movie, radio, or television ver 
might actually injure the popular appeal 
of the properties. 

e Steady income—Hammerstein, for in 
stance, says that he still what 
amounts to a comfortable living from 
royalties for stock revivals of such old 
hits as Rose Maric, Sunny, Song of the 
Flame, Desert Song, Show Boat, New 


SIOnM 


gets 


Moon, Sweet Adeline, Music in the 
Air, Carmen Jones. 
So why should he do anything to 


limit the future of the shows in which 
he and Rodgers have had a hand—Okla- 
homa, Carousel, Allegro, South Pa 
cific? He thinks that no matter what 
might happen to his future creative ef 
forts, or what misfortune might occur, 
he is sure of a handsome income from 
these hits for life—plus the lifetime of 
his children and grandchildren. 


lll. Rodgers & Hammerstein 


Oklahoma—the prior Rodgers and 
Hammerstein hit—was done by two 
road companies during the 1948-49 


season and will have at least one pro- 
duction during the 1949-50 season. It 
is running in London, South Africa, 
Australia, and the Scandinavian coun- 
It may have at least one com- 


or less 


trices NOW 
pany playing in the U.S 
permanently. Carousel will be produced 
in London next winter and it may go 
out on tour again in this country. Okla 


more 


homa, Carousel, Allegro were produced 
by the ‘Theatre Guild, but Rodgers and 
Hammerstein get author royalties and a 
share of the profits. 

e Record—They are the producers (but 
Irving Berlin is the author) of Anmic 
Get Your Gun, which recently closed a 
successful tour and is now playing in 
Britain and Australia. They produced 
and still get revenue from I Remember 
Mama and John Loves Mary, and they 
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More Room in Your Plant 





with LO-HED 
bedi. 0 the job 


Move from !/4 to 12 tons at the touch 
of a finger. Offered in 5 classes and 
5 types of suspension. Three kinds of 
controls. Safety factor of at least 5. 
Original low-head-room principle in- 
cluded (no extra cost). Operate on 
standard I-Beam or can be adapted to 
track of any make. Write for catalog. 


LO-HED 


ELECTRIC HOISTS and CAR PULLERS 





Products of American Engineering Company 
2505 Aramingo Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Penna. 
In Canada Galbraith & Suliey Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 

Affiliated Engineering Corporations Limited, 
Montreal and Toronto 


This soft rubber printing roll 
makes 
all 
ADDRESSING 
MACHINES 
SILENT 
and 
SAFE 


to 






ope rate 


Your metal address plate cabinets will hold 
twice as many addresses when you use 
Elliort non-metallic address cards. 

And your metal address plate embossing 
machine can be sold because addresses are 
stenciled into Elliott address cards by any 
typist with any standard typewriter. 

Write us, to learn of other savings in 
your Addressing Machine Department. 


he ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO. 


151-P Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
Established 1898 + Rated AAA-I 
Our booklet describes 28 models, $45 to $18,000 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nora solicitation of an 
offer to buy any of these Bonds. The ojfer is made 
only by the Prospectus. 


$75,000,000 


Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company 


First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds, 
273% Series due 1979 


Dated June 1, 1949 Due June 1, 1979 


Interest Payable June land December 1 in Newark or in New York City 


Price 104% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally ojfer these Bonds in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. DREXEL & CO. 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 

WERTHEIM & CO. W.E. HUTTON & CO. LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 

DOMINICK & DOMINICK FRANCIS 1. duPONT & CO. W.C. LANGLEY & CO. 
SHIELDS & COMPANY WOOD, STRUTHERS & CO. 


June 8, 199. 





























*Gerlinger Material 
Carriers with capacities 
-* of 7 and 1S tons; 4 and 
5 speeds; 4-wheel 
steering; hydraulic 
brakes; swinging of 
rigid carrying shoes — 
to double your payload! 


FR INGE ® Get a load of this! Gerlinger Material 
Carriers through combination x¢i 

\ nd lak 1vings ribute 

CARRIERS ec ge 


> 
/ 
Simply state your job requisites in | 


YOUR PAYLOAD’ 7 ! or unitized goods — no obligation 













lightweight 
heavy industria : 
dorse Gerlinger Materia! Carriers. Write 


today for a case study of your problem. 













. 


se SERLINGER 


*Gerlinger Lift Trucks with capacities of 4, 5,6, 
i Gale deck, 4 eek Wien td ee oes co. 
pivotal rear axle, full pivot and hydraulic 
er steering —= to doubh ! 
Power steering double your payload DALLAS, a 
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have scheduled for fall production a play 
by Samuel Taylor, called ‘The Happy 
Time. 

Rodgers and Hammerstein have AA 
ratings (the highest) in the American 
Society of Composers, Authors & Pub- 
lishers; they are partners in Williamson 
Music, Inc., which publishes — their 
music. There’s no way to make even a 
rough guess on their incomes. But 
they're both obviously making a fan- 
tastic amount of money. Despite their 
success, they are two of the best-liked 
and most-respected people in the 
theater, as well as two of its most in- 
telligent, efficient, and reputable busi- 
nessmen. 

e Hammerstein—Until the success of 
Oklahoma, Hammnerstein had an un 
interrupted series of flops for 10 years. 
Everyone thought he was washed-up. 
Now he is president of the Authors 
League of America (parent organization 
of the Dramatists Guild), vice- president 
and board member of A.S.C.A.P., and 
in active member of countless commit- 
tees. 

© Rodgers—Rodgers is the more dy- 
namic member of the team. He tends to 
be a worrier, with more “artistic tem- 
perament” than Hammerstein. ‘The 
team reverses ordinary procedure: Ham- 
merstein writes the lyrics first, then 
Rodgers sets them to music. 

Rodgers is a_ lightning workman, 
composing the music for a number in 
a matter of minutes sometimes. Ham- 
merstein, on the other hand, takes as 
much as six weeks to work out the lyrics 
of a song. Rodgers is a former president 
of the Dramatists Guild, is a member 
of its council and the council of the 
Authors League. 

Before teaming with Rodgers in the 
writing of Oklahoma, Hammerstein 
collaborated with Otto Harbach, Frank 
Mandell, Cary Duncan, M. H. Gropper, 
Lawrence Schwab, Henry Myers, Lau 
rence Stallings, Dwight ‘Taylor, and 
Jerome Kern. 

Rodgers’ only previous collaborator 

was the late Lorenz Hart, with whom 
he wrote, among others, The Girl 
Friend, A Connecticut Yankee, Pre- 
sent Arms, On. Your Toes, Babes in 
Arms, I Married an Angel, Boys from 
Svracuse. 
e Collaborators—Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein teamed up through Lynn Riggs’ 
folk-drama, Green Grow the Lilacs, 
which had been an artistic success— 
but fihancial failure—for the ‘Theatre 
Guild some years ago. ‘The Guild 
toved with the idea of a musical, finally 
asked Rodgers to do the score. He took 
Hammerstein to lunch and broached 
the idea of collaboration. ‘That suited 
Hammerstein down to the ground: He 
had just made an unsuccessful attempt 
of his own to get Jerome Kern to do the 
score. 

The show, retitled Oklahoma dur- 
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ing the Boston break-in run, pulled the 
Guild out of a financial hole and estab- 
lished Rodgers and Hammtierstein. 
After that, there has never been any 
question of raising finances for any 
show written by the two. 


IV. Rest of the Team 


But neither Rodgers nor Hammer- 

stein first got the South Pacific idea. 
Leland Hayward was the catalytic agent 
responsible for converting the Mich- 
ener book, ‘Tales of the South Pacific, 
into the musical, South Pacific. 
e Hayward Touch—He read the book 
while vacationing in Florida, took an 
option on the stage rights. This is a 
common Hayward practice. He did the 
saine thing with ‘Thomas Heggen’s Mis 
ter Roberts, later got Logan and IHeggen 
to adapt it. (One result of this was the 
birth of Leland Hayward, Ltd.; but 
Hayward—although the firm has_ his 
name—owns only a third, Logan the 
rest.) 

Logan read the Tales at Hayward’s 
suggestion, gave a copy of it to Rodgers 
and Hammerstein to see what they 
thought of it. ‘Vhey were enthusiastic- 
so much so that thev decided to do the 
inusical. 








FINANCE BRIEFS 





New purchases of open-cnd investment 
trust shares (BW—Mar.26'49,p93) came 
to almost $SO-million in the first quar- 
ter of 1949. Last year’s first-quarter 
tally was only $62.5-million. 

e 
Preston Tucker (BW —Apr.23'49,p102 
has been indicted by a federal grand 
jury on charges of mail fraud, of violat- 
ing the 1934 securities act, and of con- 
spiracy. Also indicted were (1). six 
others identified with Tucker Corp., 
ind (2) Flovd D. Cerf, whose company 
handled the corporation’s first stock 
SSUC 

e 
R. H. Macy’s sales were only off 5% 
from last year in the quarter ended 
Apr. 30. But its profits ($965,000) 
sank 4¢ 

* 
New York City’s 2° sales tax, 57 
levy on parimutuel betting, 5° tax on 
transient hotel rooms, 3°@ tax on utili- 
tics’ receipts have been renewed for 
three vears. But they barely squeaked 
through the citv council. 

a 
A.T.&T. stockholders now total 800, 
000—a new company record. 

© 
Standard Oil (N. J.) is considering long- 
term borrowing to replenish working 
capital depleted by recent expansion. 
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BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY SINCE 1845 
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f your business 
insurance contracts are 
not properly drawn - or if 
your coverage is inadequate 
—it may cost you many 
thousands of dollars. That's 
why it is important for you 
to employ the knowledge and 
experience of a Competent 
Lisurance Brokerage firm. 


Johnson & Higgins have been other type of business insurance — 
serving the leaders of commerce plus engineering and rate anal- 
and industry since 1845. We know _ ysis, claim collection, and other 
insurance problems, contracts important services. {Why not 
and markets. We have specialists telephone or write us —without 
in ocean and inland marine, fire, obligation—to find out how 
casualty, aviation, pension and Johnson & Higgins might be of 


employee benefit plans and every help to your company? 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


63 WALL STREET e NEW YORK 5 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 108 ANGFLES 

DETROIT CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 

BUFFALO SEATTLE ! VANCOUVER WINNIPEG 
MONTREAL TORONTO HAVANA 
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FLOAT TRAPS 


Dunham heating products assure better 
performance on the job, longer trouble- 
free service, and more heat at less cost— 
because they're precision-engineered for 
their jobs. 

Typical of their superiority in design 
and construction is the Type V Unit 
Heater shown above. The attractive cas- 
ing of this heater has rounded corners and 
folded edges for extra eye-appeal. Its sim- 
plicity of design and steel construction 
give it maximum strength and rigidity. A 
cushion-bonded motor, operating at mod- 
erate speed, insures quiet performance, 
while outlet air temperatures are carefully 
balanced with air velocities to provide 
healthful comfort—low fuel consumption. 

You'll find similar high quality in Dun- 
ham float traps and other steam special- 
ties, pumps, cabinet convectors and 
baseboard convectors—for back of all 
Dunham products is nearly half a century 
of leadership in the heating field. For full 
information, write for Bulletin 634B. 
C. A. Dunham Co., 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6, III. 


DUNHAM 
HEATING PRODUCTS 


pay off in 
PERFORMANCE 





HEATING MEANS BETTER HEATING 
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Stocks Break Old Bottom 


But businessmen still aren't sure that they know which way 
they are heading. That’s because the market wavers too much to 
show trend. Traders may take a cue from second-quarter earnings. 


Ihe stock market registered a vote of 
no-confidence in the future of business 
this week. Then, it halfway took back its 
dismal prediction. As a result, Wall 
Street doesn’t know where it stands 
now. And businessmen, looking to the 
stock market for a hint as to which way 
the country is headed, are more than 
justified in saving. ‘Vo hell with it.” 

e Below Resistance Points—Both the 
Dow-Jones averages have cracked theit 
resistance points now. The industrials 


broke 3.01 points in a day and wound 








Security Price Averages 


1 


Week Month Year 
A Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial 133.0 134.8 145.9 168.7 
Ra i 34.6 35.8 39.4 508 
Uti 69.5 70.4 73.6 73.9 
Bon 


Industrial 98.9 99.1 98.8 98.3 
Railroad $80.4 80.3 $1.3 90.1 
Utility 96.5 96.2 95.6 °96.1 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 











up at 161.60, well below their old bear- 
market bottom of 163.12. ‘The rails 
got down to 41.03. That was also under 
the resistance point (41.16), but the 
penetration was less than the full point 
that the chart readers demand 

From a technical standpoint, there 
still hasn’t been a decisive test. Vol- 
ume picked up a little on the break 
but the spurt didn’t last. And immedi 
ately after the averages had punctured 
the old resistance points, they managed 
a rally. At midweek, they were back in 
the old support area. And volume was 
too light to give any real meaning to 
their moves. 
¢ Down, by Dow—But the fact remains 
that the resistance points were broken, 
resistance points that had held again 
and again through the 1946-1945 bear 
market.’ That means that there is no 
longer any sort of floor under the 
market. And according to the Dow 
Theory, it means that the major trend 
in the market is downward. Bears are 
talking of a drop to something like 150 
on the industrials 

If it’s any comfort, though, you ca 
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remember that the market hasn’t been 
behaving accordmg to Dow ‘Theory 
tules for the past three years. Last 
spring, for instance, happy chart readers 
finally got a clear-cut bull signal. ‘The 
bull market petered out about a month 
after the signal. 
e Shorts Busy—A probable reason the 
bears had trouble following through on 
this week’s break was the big short in- 
terest. As of mid-May, short sales of 
1.6-million shares were on the books, 
the biggest total in 1¢ (BW— 
Mavy28'49,p95 Undoubtedly, some of 
the shorts decided to take their profits 
and go home when the market broke. 
But short covering alone doesn’t ex- 


VCcars 


performance. ‘The plain fact is that stock 
traders haven’t yet decided how seri- 
ously they should take the dip in gen 
eral business. ‘They are worried about 
it, and they think it is going to con 
tinue for a while. But they know stock 
prices have discounted a slump—at least 
partially. The question is whether they 
have discounted it enough. 

Statements Test—Many traders are 
waiting now to see what second-quarter 
carnings statements will look like. If the 
drop in corporate income turns out big 
ger than they expect, the market will 
almost certainly take another dive. If 
the reports don’t look too bad, there’s 
a good chance that stocks can stage a 














plain the market's off-again-on-again modest rally during the summer. 
Preferreds Resisting Market Downtrend 
Preferreds this year haven’t been — spectacular, either. It’s to be ex 
following the pattern sei by the — pected that senior equities show a 
common stocks. Instead, they are stronger price tone than common 
about the only bright spot left in stocks when a bear market is on. 
a dismal market picture. Note also that investors seeking 
Among the preferreds you now the greater safety that preferreds 
find more individual 1949 price normally provide are buying with 
gains than losses. And those that — care. They have been showing defi- 
did decline generally, dropped less nite partiality for those blue-chip 
than the commons. issues which over the vears have 
On the other hand, the pre proved that they can live through 
ferreds as a whole haven't been very business famines. 
1948 1949 Range Recent 1949 
Year kn Hrs I Price Gain or Loss 
Alle € $100 00 $104 00 $95 25 $87 OOF 13. 0% 
Ameri 173 00 181 25 172 50 180 75 + 4.5 
Ameri 79 00 82 00 60.00 63.00 20.3 
Ameri Z 151 00 154 50 142 00 150 00 07 
Ameri 122.00 126.50 120 00 118.25* 3.1 
4 6% 135.00 149 50 135 00 149 50 +10.7 
4 Fe S$ 101 62 103 25 97 62 97 62 39 
\ t R £ 3% 95 12 OR 37 94 75 96 00 0.9 
B € S 1% 131 50 136 8&7 129 50 130 00 $3 
P $3.50 89 00 94 50 89 00 94.00 + 5.6 
( tainer ( p. 4% 95 50 97.50 93 00 93 00 2.6 
Corn Products Refining 7% 171 50-181. 00.) -171.50 181 00 ver 
( rr g Glass $3.50 (1947 Series 93 00 99 OO 9) 50 99 00 + 6.5 
Crown Zellerba $4 95 00 96 00 90 00 89 00* 6.3 
Dow Chen $4 103 00 105 00 101 87 104 00 + 1.0 
Ea Kodak 6% 164 00 180 00 164.00 177 00 + 7.9 
Firestone e & Rubber 444% 105 8 107 37 105.00 105 50 - 0.4 
( I $3.50 14 50 97 SO 93 &7 96 75* + 3.5 
n H 7 165 00 175 00 164.50 175 00 + 6.1 
i Creek Coal $é 145.00 148.00 138.00 138.00 4.8 
T M e 344% 106 00 110 25 101 00 102 50 - 3.3 
yet M % 170 00 176 00 170 00 176 00 3.5 
R. H. Ma 114% 95 00 100 50 95 50 99 00 + 4.2 
M to Chen i] $3.25 103 00 111 25 102.12 102,12 0.9 
Nat al B 7% 172 00 178 00 170.25 178.00 +35 
Nat Lead 7% 170 00 177 50 169 50 174 25 + 2.5 
Republic Steel 6% 104 50 110 00 91 50 91 50 12.5 
R. |. Reyr is T 4 3.60% 85 00 92 37 84.25 91 75 7.9 
E. R. Squit $4 100 00 103 25 100 00 102 75 + 28 
St 1 1 Brands $3.50 kK SO 89 50 &? 00 8&2 00 7.4 
s $4 x0 50 89 00 81.00 81 00 + 0.6 
Pac c $2 49 00 51.75 48% 00 48 00 — 2.0 
l 5. Gypsum 7% 173 00 183.50 175 00 177.00 7 
0) S Rubber €%..-ds desc cece 124.50 133.00 112.25 112.25 — 9,8 
U. S. Steel 7%......+ rs .. 134.25 140.50 129.75 130.00 = 3.2 
* Bid 
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Want to reduce 
moisture damage 
automatically? 


FRIGIDAIRE 
Lhetrre 
Lehumidiher 





Ask your Frigidaire Dealer 
to show you this new Electric 
Dehumidifier! Stops moisture 

damage without chemicals 

or muss —just plug it in! 


eo > nS & 
t \ $ oO 3 pee, 


ean a z ir 
} | q+ hit 


Ide®! protection for home 
aworkshop equipment. 
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Cuts storage risk in 
stores, offices, plants. 


You can say goodbye to worries about 
moisture damage when you install this 
amazing Frigidaire Electric Dehumidifier 
in your home or place of business. 

This revolutionary device draws moisture- 
laden air over refrigerated coils, where the 
moisture condenses and drops into a recep- 
tacle or drain. Simple, easy to use, Inexpen- 
sive to operate—powered by Frigidaire’s 
famous Meter-Miser refrigerating unit. 

This dependable unit reduces moisture 
damage in any closed area up to 25 x 40x 8 
feet. For larger areas two or more can be 
used. Requires no installation, plugs into 
any standard outlet. Ask your Frigidaire 
Dealer for a demonstration, or send coupon 
below for more information. 


f-——-MAIL COUPON TODAY-—— 


FRIGIDAIRE Division, General Motors 
Corp., Dayton 1, Ohio. (In Canada, 
Leaside 12, Ont.) 

Yes, send me more information about 
the new Frigidaire Dehumidifier 


Name 


City Stat 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Electric Dehumidifier 


0-00 se sd Said a nee 


| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| , | 
| Address | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 









Chain is the most flexible lifting 
medium you can get for any job. You 
can depend on Campbell to supply 
you with the right chain for the job 
... for any load—light or heavy. 


The Campbell line includes chains for 
every need: industrial, marine, farm 
and automotive. 


The facilities of International are 
complete in every detail to make the 
chain to do your job. 








F A product of 
INTERNATIONAL 
CHAIN & MFG. CO. 
York, Pennsylvania 
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Fourth-Round Setback for U.E. 


Electrical workers’ strike at Sunbeam folds after one week. 
Rank and file support was weakening -but union claims strategy 
shift was behind back-to-work order. 


The first major fourth-round wage 
strike flopped last week—on the eve of 
contract bargaining in some of the na- 
tion’s most important industries, 

e U.E. Setback—It was C.1.0.’s United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers 
that suffered the setback, at the hands 
of Sunbeam Corp., Chicago electrical 
appliance manufacturer, U.E. had 
billed a walkout on June 1 as a test of 
the union's fourth-round demand—a 
$500-per-vear “‘package’ increase for 
every clectrical worker in the plant. But 
the union quit cold, just one week later, 
without a single concession from the 
company. 

e Significance—IThe Sunbeam _- strike 
can’t be taken as typical of what’s 
ahead on the labor front. But it’s a 
good indication that: 

Management resistance to another 
round of forced increases in labor costs 
is stiffening day by dav. Plant walkouts 
aren't likely to stampede employers into 
making concessions. ‘The outlook is 
too uncertain; most companies don’t 
want to commit themselves to anv pas 
hikes at this time. 

Unions can still muster support for 
an all-out strike. But in most unions, 
rank-and-filers are jittery about unem 
ployment here’s very little will for 
any prolonged — strike—particularly in 
‘slow’ lines where workers have 
watched inventories building up in plant 
warehouses. So while the rank-and-filer 
mav obev a strike call, he may be un- 
usually susceptible this vear to back-to 
work movements. 

All this is important because union 
leaders are now convinced that 1949 
may be the last vear for the big annual 


postwar contract gains. Thev're start- 


a contract talks determined to get as 
thev can, peacefully or other 
wise. Final settlement terms can de 
pend on the degree to which the rank 
and file back up the leaders 

e U.F. Demands.—U.F..’s Local 1150 
demanded two things from Sunbeam: 
1) the pattern $500 raise; and (2) an 


much as 





end to an incentive svstem (U.E. calls 
it a “speedup”) that Sunbeam has used 
for many years. The company turned 
down both demands; the first because 
the raise would bring Sunbeam’s labor 
costs high enough to endanger the com 
pany’s competitive position; the second 


n 
because it believes the incentive plan 


works advantageously for both company 
and employees. 

Sunbeam countered with an offer of 
a 2¢-an-hour raise for incentive workers, 
and 3¢ for all others. U.E. spurned it, 
stuck by the $500-a-year “package.” 
The union admitted, according to Sun- 
beam, that its national officers had 
chosen Sunbeam “as the place to put 
over its package program first, and thus 
establish the pattern for the national 
clectrical industry.” 
e Strike Fadeout—The U.E.-Sunbeam 
contract ran out on May 31. U.F. called 
1 strike for the next day—and ushered it 
in with more than 800 massed pickets. 
Despite the picketing, about 160 work- 
ers entered the plants. ‘The nonstrikers 
were mostly maintenance men who hold 
cards in the International Assn. of Ma- 
chinists, and A.F.L.  patternmakers, 
operating engineers, and teamsters. ‘The 
company said the two struck plants 
would stay open. After the first day, 
strikers began dribbling back, a few 
more every day, until about 300 of 
2,000 were on the job again 

U.E. dropped its demand to a 7¢-per- 
hour raise, and a reopening after 60 
days. Sunbeam replied that it wouldn't 
deal any more with the union until it 
ended the strike 

Ihe walkout folded on June 7. Mem- 
bers of the local voted (431 to 33) to go 
back to work, without a contract. No 
contract means: (1) no further checkoft 
of umion dues for U.E.; (2) no author- 
ization for union stewards to handle 
union work on company time; and (3) 
no U.E. participation in grievance 
handling. 
e Meager Gain—U.F. salvaged only 
this: Sunbeam agreed to resume con- 
tract talks after “past production per- 
formance has been restored for a reason- 
able time.” 
e Changed Signals—l’or the record, top 
U.F. leaders said there had been a 
change in union strategy. They had just 
set the date for contract talks with,Gen- 
eral Electric Co. for June 14, and with 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. for. June 
2] Che pattern $500-a-vear demand 
will come up in both of these negotia- 
tions—so, said U_E., the union has de- 
cided to shift the showdown to the big 
pace-setters 
e Other Factors—Even if that’s sp, it’s 


not the whole reason for the surfender 
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at Sunbeam. It’s no secret in Sunbeam 
Local 1150 that: (1) ‘The strike was un- 
popular with the rank-and-frlers, who 
felt jobs were at stake; and (2) both 
I.A.M. and A.F.L. were getting set to 
try to take bargaining rights away from 
ULE. 

Meanwhile, Chicago offers another 
hint that U.E. recognizes the difficulties 
of winning a fourth-round stnke. Umon 
members are staying on the job in the 
Stewart-Warner Corp. plant, although 
the company has canceled its contract 
with the union, Usually a cancellation 
sets off quick strike action. Another 
company move—discharge of the local 
union president “for disobeying ord rs” 
also has gone unchallenged. 


FEDERAL MEDIATION CHIEF Cyrus 


S. Ching tells management it should... 


“Have the Facts” 


Management must prepare, 
by marshalling facts and figures, 
if it wants to get the most out 
of contract bargaining. 


How do you get ready for collective 
bargaining with your plant union? 

When that question was asked at a 
management industrial-relations confer 
ence last week, one employer quipped 
“T start studying some new ways of say 
ing no.” Cyrus S. Ching, blunt spoken 
director of the Kederal Mediation & 
Conciliation Service, had another sug 
gestion: If vou want to narrow the field 
for major disagreement, dig up plenty of 
facts and figures to support your bar- 
gaining position. Be all set when labor 
makes its demands. 
e Shipping 
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Settlement?—This — week, 
Ching could point to some new evi- 





STOP LOSING PROFITS 








Improve Public Relations with 


----> KOPPERS-ELEX 


ELECTROSTATIC PRECIPITATORS 


Koppers-ELex electrostatic precipitators 


stop the loss of profit that occurs every 
time the chimneys of your plant belch 
smoke carrying recoverable 
They recover amounts approaching LOO 


of the valuable materials passed to the 


atmosphere in the gas ... materials that 
you can sell for a profit, or re-use in your 
own operations! 


Koppert s-| lex 


relations. The 


At the same time, 
improves your public 
nuisance of heavy industrial gas concen- 
trations is eliminated, providing a cleaner, 
9 althier community and place to work. 


val nuisance abate sment re quireme nts 





products ! 


are more than met with Koppers-Elex 
because residuals in the gas are limited 
to any amount you specify f 
Koppers-Elex precipitators are design- 
ed, engineered, built and installed by 


backed by its 111 


years of industrial experience and com- 


this one division... 


pletely guaranteed by one company...the 


Koppers Company. For complete infor- 
mation on Koppers-Elex precipitators lor 
your removal or recovery needs, write 
today to: Koppers Co., Inc., Koppers- 
Elex Precipitator Dept.. 216 Scott Street, 


Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


yypetd qoetd ELECTROSTATIC PRECIPITATORS 
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{ In England, France, 
or here at home 
Carry these Cheques 


wherever you roam! 














These convenient, self- identifying Cheques 
protect your money against loss or theft. 
Issued by the world’s largest bank, accept- 
able throughout the world. Sold by banks 
and travel offices everywhere. 75c per 
$100 in attractive wallet-pack. 

BANK OF AMERICAN. T.&S.A., CALIFORNIA 


Always carry 
BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS = 
CHEQUES 








Member F. D.1.C. 












dpn’t let vacations 
slow up your mailings 


All you need is one girl... anda 
Davidson Folding Machine. 
She'll do the work of 
20 girls . . . fold 5000 monthly 
statements in an hour .. . form 

letters, price lists, bulletins equally fast. 
The first cost is less than you think 
.. and though you may use it 
but one day a month, it will quickly pay for itself. 
Get the facts. See your local Davidson Sales and 


Service Age icy or write direct. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


1034-60 W. Adams St ° Chicago 7, Illinois 





A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
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dence to support his bargaining theory 
“Very considerable progress” toward an 
Atlantic and Gulf shipping peace ap 
parently had ended threats of an im 
portant maritime tieup 

Ching cited the maritime negotia 
tions last week as an example of contract 
bargaining by well-prepared union and 
management spokesmen. Both sides en 
tered contract bargaining, he said, with 
1 full set of facts and figures on contro 
versial issues 
e Issues—The negotiations involved At 
jantic and Gulf ship ‘lines and_ three 
C.1L.O. unions—the National Maritime 
Union, American Radio Assn., and Ma 
rine Engineers Beneficial Assn. Issues 
at stake included questions of wages, 
hours, and the umion’s “hiring hall” 
method of manning ships 

AICS intervened when negotiations 
deadlocked. Ching headed the concilia 
tion team 

By midweek with no lost time or mo 
tion—because both sides had complete 
facts—the federal men had cleared ‘up 
most disputed issues 
e Labor Does Better—Ching took timc 
out from the maritime conciliation last 
week to talk like a Dutch uncle to an 
American Management Assn. confer 
ence. One observation: Labor often does 
a better job at the bargaining table than 
management; it does so by better prep 
aration—more facts and figures bearing 
on issues in dispute 

He warned that management too 
often is inclined to take an emotiona! 
ipproach to bargaining. It knows just 
how far it can go without upsetting its 
economic balance—but it doesn’t always 
marshal the statistics that support. its 
irgument. Result, savs Ching, is that 


the management men often flounder ’ 


ibout—and sometimes blunder 

e To Avoid Disputes—In cither case, 
there’s fertile ground for labor dispute: 
in any debate that lacks basic figures 
from cither side And, according to 
Ching, there’s more chance of averting 
serious disputes when both sides put 
their cards on the table. 


Some Workers Go Back 
At Warner & Swasey 


Three weeks ago, President Charl 
Stilwell of Warner & Swasey Co., in 
Cleveland, sent a personal letter to pro 
duction workers who have been on 
strike at his plant sinceylast Dec 
This week the letter began to be an 
swered. A trickle of workers passed 
tl h picket lines, and Warner & 
Swasey production started up again 
e First Break—Tehe slight back-to-worl 
movement was the first break in 22 
weeks—the longest strike in Cleveland in 
more than a decade 

The International Assn, of Machin 


5° 
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ists (Ind.) struck Warner & Swascy in a 
dispute over wage rates (BW—Mar.5'49, 
p95). The walkout of 1,800 production 
workers snapped a 33-year company 
record of peaceful labor relations. De 
spite periodic efforts to get peace talks 
started, negotiations between the com 
pany and I.A.M. are at a standstill. 

e Expression of Opinion—Recently, Stil 
well decided to ask idle employees what 
they thought about resuming produc 
tion at the struck plant. He got a num 
ber of replies—most of them saving that 
a work resumption would be welcome. 
So, without fanfare or public announce- 
ment, plant gates opened again this 
VW eck, 

At midweek, 72 workers were checked 

through the gates, while hundreds of 
strikers watched without interfering 
rhe union shrugged the return off as a 
“dismal failure.” ‘The company said the 
return wasn’t “a grand reopening,” that 
it was merely for workers sincerely inter 
ested in going back to work. 
e@ Deadlock—The company has offered 
a wage plan which would boost hourh 
pay by 17¢, but which would end a 
wartime incentive-pay plan based on 
scniority. I.A.M. has refused to bagain 
away the incentive program. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





In case of a tie in representation clec- 
tions, the incumbent union stays. That's 
NLRB’s ruling after a tie vote at U.S. 
Rubber’s Los Angeles plant. The A.F.L. 
electrical workers were demed a runoff; 
the C.1.O. rubber workers stayed in 

® 
Runoff election between C.1.O. office 
workers and A.F.L. imsurance agents 
will be held Julv 8 among 14,500 Pru 
dential Insurance Co. agents. ‘The 
A.F.L. union led the ballot in an earlier 
three-union poll. 

® 
Alcoa and C.1.O. steelworkers have put 
off 1949 wage talks, pending a Big Steel 
settlement. 

a 
New wage boosts: 5¢ to 2,900 A.F.L. 
production and office employees of the 
Lustron Corp.; $23 a month to 2,500 
A.I'.L. electrical workers employed by 
the Georgia Power Co.; 8¢ to 2,000 
C.1.O. chemical workers at Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals’ Oak Ridge (Tenn.) 
atomic plant, to end a strike threat 
(BW—Jun.11°+9,p103). 

e 
Political stewards—something new—will 
operate independently of other shop 
stewards in the International Ladies 
Garment Workers (A.F.L.). ‘Vhey will 
get members to register, guide them on 
political course of national 1.L.C.W.U. 
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Pioneers and Specialists in 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 





The area of a floor, whether it is con- 
gested or open, the type of flooring and 
whether it is easy or hard to clean— 
these, among other factors, determine 
the floor-maintenance equipment. For 
most effectual, economical floor care, 
choose accordingly. 


For large-area floors, a combination scrubber- 
vacuum is the labor-saving answer. Finnell’s 
213-P applies the cleanser, scrubs, rinses if re- 
quired, and picks up. Has a cleaning capacity 
up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! 


For floors in small-area establishments, a 13” all- 
purpose machine, such as the new 713 Finnell, 
is a wise choice. This machine polishes, applies 
wax, wet- and dry-scrubs, light-sands, applies 
seal, steel-wools, and shampoos rugs! Yet it is 
priced incredibly low. 


For grease-caked floors, a dry-serubber with 
powerful searifying brushes affords the fastest 
cleaning method, Finnell’s &4-\R, with its self- 
sharpening brushes, cleans grease-caked floors in 
one-tenth the time required when hand-spudding! 


For general use, average duty, substantial sav- 
ings are effected with a 100 Series Finnell—the 


machine that’s two sizes in one! 


For general use, heavy duty, with emphasis on 
polishing needs, choose a motor-weighted ma- 
chine. Finnell Motor-Weighted Machines give 
eight-way adaptability! ... have safety switch 


on handle. 


Because Finnell makes machines for every type 
of floor care —and in a wide range of sizes — you 
can depend on Finnell for unbiased advice as to 
the equipment that’s right for your needs. For 
consultation, demonstration, or literature, phone 
or write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 3806 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Branch Offices in all principal enties of the United 
States and Canada. 


LD, 
FINNELL J 





FINNELL SYSTEM, INE. \ “ce 


PRINCIPAL 








_. THER cooking utensils are steel, copper, aluminum 


9c enamel, glass covers sell them much faster to cooks 
e. McKee supplies hundreds of thousands of these 
1g, heat-resistant covers to leading manufacturers of 





metal cooking utensils. 

For a great many years, McKee has been an outstanding 
source of quality-controlled industrial and commercial glass 
Many manufacturers assemble McKee glass into their own — —— Cover. Supplied to top 

; tal cooking ware manufacturers. 

ished products—we supply appliance window panels, urn ™ . 

a i. psapcarieis Er tee F dow | > Made of McKee Glasbake boro-sili- 
s, television mirror blanks, mixing bowls among count- cate glass—strong, heat-resistant. In 

r items. McKee precision goes into many glass appliance window panels, McKee 

glass adds visibility, sales appeal. 








macninery parts, too 





Whatever your glass requirement, we put almost a hundred 
years ot glassmaking know-how at your service. Call on us McK & & 
to make glass to your established design . . . help you desten 
I is. . . develop glass to meet your specific needs. If GLASS COMPANY 
you already use commercial or industrial glass, if you think Established 1853 
glass might replace other materials profitably for you, let McKee Park 


us know JEANNETTE, PA, 


MAKERS OF THE WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF GLASS COOKING WARE 


ANTED 


General Manager for a 
Multi-Million Dollar Business 
in the Farm Implement Field 


Extraordinary Opportunity 
for the One man who can Qualify 











An old established manufacturer with national distribution, 
sales volume well up in the millions...and a sterling reputation 
for quality, is looking for new aggressive General Management. 


The man selected for the job must be thoroughly seasoned. He 
must know production. He must have a successful record... 
but must still be on his way up. He must have the “know-how”, 
experience, imagination and tact to cash in on an opportunity 
such as this one... quickly. 

Actual experience in the farm implement field would be desirable 
... but not essential if the man has all the other qualifications 
necessary. Write us fully about yourself, salary required and 
background of accomplishment in the production and manage- 
ment field. Your correspondence will be kept confidential if 
you wish. Address, 


Box 9159, Business Week, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 
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Watching Big Steel 


As usual, what happens 
between U.S. Steel and C.I.O. 
will give the cue for settling 
other industry talks. 


Big Steel wage negotiations got under 
way this week—once more in the shadow 
of a coal-mine shutdown. 

U.S. Steel -Corp., and .C.1.0.’s 

United Steelworkers started talking on 
June 15. Some 835  steelmakers and 
1,000 steel fabricators have bargaining 
dates this year. But for all practical pur- 
poses, fourth-round contract terms for 
the industry will be set in the tough 
Big Steel negotiations. 
e Union Terms—This year the union 
wants: (1) a 15¢ wage increase; (2) a 
social-insurance program that will cost 
anather $.4¢ per hour; and (3) a pension 
program. It will settle gladly for the 
first two, leave the last for some future 
bargaining opportunity. 

Ihe steel union also wants a guar- 
anteed minimum weekly wage for mem- 
bers, “for each week worked,” and a 
joint labor-management program to 
cope with mill layoffs. And it plans to 
ask steel employers to substitute a 
union-shop clause for present mainte- 
nance-of-membership clauses in’ con- 
tracts. Since this would require com- 
pliance with the Taft-Hartley affidavit 
rule, it’s an indication that steel union 
compliance with ‘T-H is in the offing. 

“Big Steel” labor contracts run to 
May, 1950. This month’s reopenings 
are limited to wages and social insur- 
ance—but the union interprets these to 
cover a wide range of issues. If no 
agreement is reached by July 15, the 
union can strike. 

On the eve of bargaining, Philip 

Murray, president of the steel union and 
of C.LO., said the union “hopes” ther 
will not be a strike this vear. But he 
added that the union is determined te 
press wage and social-insurance demands 
—and believes the steel industry has a 
“moral obligation” to negotiate a com 
prehensive social-security program for 
its workers. 
e Management Views—Murray cited 
first-quarter profits as justification for 
“substantial benefits” in 1949. Manage 
ment, thinking in terms of future busi- 
ness uncertainty rather than past carn 
ings, wants to stand pat on present 
contract terms 

The steel negotiations will be in- 
fluenced by two facts: (1) with stcel out- 
put dropping off, layoffs are under way; 
(2) there’s a new industrial uncer tainty 
arising from the John I Lewis coal 
maneuvers (page 112.) 

e Setback for SKF—Meanwhile, the 
steel union got a major setback this 
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week in the steel fabricating industry. 
A Philadelphia local at SKI’ Industries, 
Inc., voted almost unanimously to end 
a four-week strike. It got: no wage in- 
crease; social-insurance benefits that the 
union estimates will cost 44¢ an hour; 
the nght to reopen wages once between 
Sept. 15, 1949, and Aug. 16, 1950. 
I'he new social-insurance program in- 
cludes: a $1,500 life insurance program, 
with a double-ndemnity clause; $2S-a- 
week accident and sickness insurance up 
to 13 weeks; $200 surgical benefits; free 
medical service by company doctors. 
e Better Luck—The steel union man- 
aged a 10¢ raise in another bargaining 
session. The Pennsylvania ‘Transformer 
Co., at Canonsburg, gave the increase, 
plus one additional paid holiday a year. 
And it increased company-paid sickness 
and death insurance. 


NLRB Must Hear 


Jurisdictional Squawks 


Whether it wants to or not, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board can’t stav 
out of jurisdictional fights if one of the 
unions brings charges against its nval 
e Must Give Hearing—That’s the up- 
shot of a new decision handed down by 
the U.S. District Court in Washington. 
Ruling: The ‘Taft-Hartley law requires 
NLRB to give the umon a hearing. 

This disturbs the board very much, 
because under ‘Taft-Hartley it has dis- 
posed of more than 100 out of 117 juris- 
dictional disputes without formal hear- 
ings. So it is appealing the decision 
@ Idlewild Dispute—The case in ques 
tion grew out of a dispute that held up 
construction of the new Idlewild Air- 
port in New York for months. ‘The 
rival unions—Local 3 of the A.F.L.’s In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and the independent United 
‘Telephone = Orgamization—finally — fin 
ished the job under a compromise sug 
gestion by Mavor O’Dwver. But the 
issue still comes up on other projects. 

Ihe issue: Who is to pull telephone 

wires through a conduit? At Idlewild, 
1LB.E.W. had jurisdiction for bringing 
the wires from the pole to the airfield. 
U.T.O. took charge of the wires inside 
the buildings. No-man’s-land in_ this 
case was the 400 feet of conduit in 
between. 
e NLRB’s Position—NI.RB’s regional 
director in’ New York investigated 
U.T.0.’s_ charge that I.B.E.W. was 
“muscling in” on its jurisdiction, but 
dismissed it as being without merit. He 
was upheld by General Counsel Robert 
N. Denham’s office. ‘The independent 
union appealed to the court, which last 
week directed NLRB at Icast to give the 
union a hearing. NLRB takes the posi 
tion that it is within its discretion 
whether to hold a hearing in a case. 
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He’s had it coming for a long time... 














SQUASHING 


you 754 SAVES 
ME PLENTY / 
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HE PRICE YOU PAY to move materials is the largest single 
i item in production costs. Yet material handling is by far 
your biggest source of potential savings. For instance, a sugar 
| company* cut the cost of shipping operations 75‘; with the 
| help of Yale Fork Trucks. Sheet steel handling time was 
| reduced from 8 hours to 1 hour by a chain producer* using 
| Yale Hoists. 
Such savings are possible only after management eliminates 
haphazard handling methods. How much you can save with a 
planned material handling system depends on your particular 
| operations. 
| That’s why every executive will benefit from the facts in The 
| How Book of Cost-Cutting Material Handling. This brochure 
details a proved method of analyzing handling 
operations and demonstrates how and 
where Yale Material Handling Ma- 


: ow : 
| chinery saves money. For your copy, ts OS ei 


| write to The Yale & Towne Manufac- “opt i 
turing Company, Department X-5, ‘og 
Roosevelt Blvd., Philadelphia 15, Pa. : \ 
*Name on request a > 

—__ 





TOOLS THAT KEEP INDUSTRY “ON THE MOVE” 
) é a ee 


| > | he ke Is 


INDUSTRIAL DIAL SCALES e HOISTS—HAND AND ELECTRIC e TRUCKS—HAND LIFT AND POWER 
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OOH 


THE MODERN TYPE 
OF AIR CONDITIONING 


CONSOLE ROOM 
CONDITIONER 








@ Coo_tH is usAIRco’s impor- 
tant new air conditioning develop- 
ment. It’s pleasant, controlled, 
refrigerated ‘cooling . . . no sud- 
den frigid’ blasts, no clammy 
drafts, no gasping breathlessness 
when you go back into uncondi- 
tioned rooms. USAIRCo gives you 
wonderful CooLTH with its con- 
trolled refrigerated cooling units 

“such as the Room Conditioner 
for your bedroom or office. In- 
stalls easily, runs silently on pen- 
nies a day. See your dealer or 
write to the address below. 


usAlBca 


United States Air Conditioning Corporation 
3308 Como Avenue Southeast, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


- 
DEALERS - DIRECT FACTORY FRANCHISES AVAILABLE 


SAFEGUARD 

Has Made it Possible For j 

Everyone At Home or | 
Office To Have 

FULL PROTECTION 

From Check Forgers 





69.50 F.O.B. 


THE INSTANT 
“ — 
The NEW Individual Model 
Write Us Today 


Safe; uard Corp. 


LANS LE “PENNSYLVANIA 








clues oe 

the classified advertising of the world of 
business management. For informotion write 
Business Week. 





“clues,”* 
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i. Coal Stocks (millions of tons) 





Dole. Bureau of Mines 
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SPECIAL-PURPOSE strikes when coal stocks rise have been one way that... 


Lewis Seeks Stable Output 


U.M.W.’s big target this year is job stabilization, with a 
coordinator to allocate production. Aim of soft-coal strike is to 
strengthen Lewis’ bargaining hand in coming talks. 


John L. Lewis will count 1949 a good 


year if it produces some form of job- 


stabilization plan for his United Mine 
Workers. Vhat—more than more 
changes in wages, hours, and work con- 
ditions—is what Lewis wants this vear. 
e Share the Work—T'o Lewis, stabiliza- 
tion means preventing overproduction 
of coal—and the price declines, wage 
cutting, and unemployment that go 
with big surpluses. It means distributing 
available jobs by allocating production. 
Lewis has promised that miners won't 
go hungry in one coal field while they 
prosper in another (BW—Mar.5’49, 
p15). 

e Developments—U.M.W. strategy is 
aimed in that direction, and has been 
from the start. This week’s major devel- 
opments in the bituminous industry fit 
into the pattern. They include: 

(1) U.M.AW.’s complete shutdown of 
coal mines for a “brief stabilizing period 
of inaction.” 

(2) An announcement that Lewis will 
open contract talks shortly with north- 
erm and western soft-coal mine operators 

(3) A proposal that the soft-coal in- 
dustry name a coordinator to aid in 
“permanent stabilization” of the indus- 
try. 


Lewis also served notice — that 
U.M.W. is terminating anthracite con- 
tracts as of Aug. 15, 1949 
coal contract 1s a continuing one, with- 
out an annual expiration date. 
e Shutdown—The bituminous © shut 
down began Monday, is scheduled to 
last through this week 
order for the lavoff on the miners’ “able 
and willing” contract clause. Some min- 
ers grumbled about the order, but all 
quit work. 

Vhere are two big reasons for the 


The hard- 


Lewis based his 


stoppage: 

Whopping coal reserves, which now 
total nearly 70-million tons above 
ground (cover, and chart above), handi- 
cap Lewis in bargaining. Contracts ex- 
pire on June 30. The usual Lewis threat 
of “no contract, no will lack 
punch if there’s no urgency about dig 
ging coal. 

The psychological effect of the stop 
page has generally been overlooked, but 
it is of even greater importance right 
now. What Lewis is saving, in his 
order for a “period of inaction,” is this 
U.M.W. can shut down soft-coal min 
ing whenever it thinks it necessary to 
“protect” the industry. It’s going to 
do so, unilaterally, at the discretion of 


work” 
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union officers—unless industry agrees to 
cooperate. 

e Coordinator—Some kind of coordina- 
tor plan has been up for discussion be- 
fore. Northern soft-coal operators have 
long thought about naming one man as 
spokesman—and bargaining guide—for 
all operators. A large segment of west- 
ern and steel ““captive-mine” operators 
favors such a plan. 

Uheir idea is to name one man whose 
job would be “to bring order and dig- 
nity into [soft-coal] labor relations—and 
to avoid the chaos which has too often 
attended labor negotiations.” In effect, 
the plan would set up on a permanent 
basis the post formerly filled by the late 
Charles O’Neill—for years an annual, 
temporary spokesman for soft-coal oper- 
ators in contract talks. 

Under the industry plan, the coordi 

nator wouldn’t have any authority to 
limit production. , 
e Spokesman Plus—Lewis would wel 
come the coordinator plan—if the co- 
ordinator also had authority to coordi- 
nate and allocate production through 
out the industry. Lewis has offered to 
cut 1949 demands to the bone if oper 
ators will cooperate in the stabilization 
plan 

Pennsylvania anthracite has had an 
allocation plan for years (BW —Mar.12 
'49,p21). Lewis’ program would differ 
in its machinery, but would have the 
same general function: to distribute pro- 
duction, or to limit it, if necessary 

Che anthracite plan is backed up by a 
Pennsylvania law. For that reason, it 
has so far escaped action by the federal 
antitrust division. 

e Pros and Cons— The latest coordinator 
plan is getting most support from north 

cm, “captive-mine,” and western oper 

ators—who represent an annual produc 

tion of about 200-million tons of soft 
coal. Southern operators, who mainly 
bargain through the Southern Coal Pro- 
ducers Assn., are pretty much against 
the proposal. ‘They are afraid such a 
plan would hand contract-bargaining 
reins to the large northern and 
mune operators. 

If the industry names a_ bargaining 
coordinator, first choice for the big job 
would be Harry M. Moses, president 
of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., a United 
States Stecl Corp. subsidiary Noses 
has been a kev figure in soft-coal negoti 
ations for many years—and has stayed 
on friendly terms with Lewis despite 
bargaining differences. The job, as 
proposed, would be full-time; Moses 
would have to resign from Frick. 

e Chances—If a majority of the indus- 
trv accepts the plan—and Lewis sup 
ports it—the southern operators may 
have to go along, like it or not. U.MLW. 
can legally quit digging coal in southern 
mines any time after June 30. It’s hardly 
likely that the southerners could take 
a shutdown, while competitors operate. 


stecl- 
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NOW... of 
Long-Lasting 
Stainless Steel 






















































These Hackney Straight Side Drums are master- 
pieces in attractive stainless steel—that stable metal 
so justly famous for its long life and resistance to 


x 


{ strength, too, are features of this new container. In 


corrosion. Exceptional light weight and adequate 


design and constructiof, Hackney Stainless Steel 

\ Drums are everything a shipper could desire. 
The head is completely removable—making empty- 
ing and cleaning exceedingly easy. Two choices of 





/ 


e The special, formed 
Hackney welded chime con- 
struction provides a smooth 
bottom which may be easily 
and positively cleaned. 
Thus, its advantages of 
cleaning and sanitation are 
important for the shipment 
of many chemicals and foods 


closure—the famous quick-acting Toggle-tite and a 
bolt-type closure. Interiors are crack and crevice free 
—there is no place for foreign matter to lodge. 
Hackney Stainless Steel Drums are absolutely liquid- 
tight—no chance for leakage, in or out. They are 
returnable containers, promising the shipper many 
years of low-cost service. Write for full details. 


Hackney Removable Head Seamless Aluminum Bilged Barrels 


Aluminum, by its very nature, is friendly to food. That’s 
why these Hackney Barrels are such ideal containers for 
these and other types of products. Design and manutac- 
ture make this barrel a lightweight, sturdy, economical 
container. 

Hackney Drums and Barrels also in mild steel. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 


Manufacturers of Hackney Products 


1493 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14 © 207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15 
1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bldg., New York 17 
208 S.La Salle St. Rm. 2072, Chicago 4 * 555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 14 


CONTAINERS FOR LIQUIDS, GASES AND SOLIDS 
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LOOKING FOR 
MORE SALES IN 
NEW YORK STATE? 


Then you need the 
Industrial Directory of 
New York State, 1949 


Lists 50,000 New York State 
manufacturing and mining firms, 
their addresses, names of com- 
pany officers, principal prod- 
ucts and approximate number of 
employees. Conveniently classi- 
fied by principal product and 
New York City or upstate loca- 
tion... The cloth-bound book 
contains more than 800 pages. 
A limited number of copies are 
being offered for sale. Copies 
will be delivered shortly —as the 
books come off the presses. Ear- 
ly orders have priority. To re- 
serve your copy, mail check for 
$15 with your order to... 


NEW YORK STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 

112 State Street, Room 91 
Albany 7, New York 





FORD CITY, PA. * SALEM, OHIO: 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


FACTORIES: 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 














FACT FINDERS of BLS: (left to right) Nelson M. Bortz, Harry M. Douty, Ewan Clague, 
Bureau Commissioner, and Lawrence R. Klein. Their data can be a big help in... 


Briefing You for Bargaining 


Bureau of Labor Statistics can supply you with a lot of facts 
for contract negotiations. Besides regular statistics on wages, em- 
ployment, living costs, it can supply answers to specific problems. 


Do you know what the prevailing 

pr ictice is in industry for time off when 
an employee’s mother-in-law dies? 
e Who Can Tell?—A large chemicals 
company wanted to find out when it 
came up against a demand for paid 
“mourning” time. For the answer it 
wrote the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
the U.S. Dept. of Labor. BLS sent 
back 15 “mourning-pay” clauses culled 
from the more than 15,000 current 
labor agreements in its files. ‘The com- 
pany found one clause that was_par- 
ticularly useful: It provided a worker 
with four days of paid leave when his 
mother dies, and one day for the death 
of his mother-in-law ; 

That inquiry was cnly one of 250,000 
BLS has had in the last year. The num- 
ber of queries is proof that many em- 
ployers have found out what unions 
have long known: that BLS is a mine 
of information that any citizen can tap. 
e Research Source—Right now, with 
labor-management negotiations in full 
swing, BLS is probably as rich a place to 
dig for facts as you can find. For the 
bureau does a lot more than compile 
the figures on the cost of living and 
wage trends. It has on the hook many 
special surveys by industries, by local 
ties, and by jobs. More important to 


you in your negotiations, BLS stands 
ready to answer questions on almost any 
bargaining issue. 

A communications company, for in- 
stance, wanted to know how its wages 
stacked up with other industries before 
it sat down at the bargaining table. It 
wrote to BLS, and got the average 
weekly carnings in 150 industries. It 
was able to show the union that the 
wages it paid put the company third on 
the list. 

In another case, a glass manufacturer 
had had trouble with the union about 
work in hot temperatures. Can you 
send me, he wrote BLS, some contract 
clauses that refer to temperatures? BLS 
came up with four. One of them 
sounded like a good way out: Let the 
workers decide by secret ballot whether 
1 kiln is too hot to work in. 

e Stock Supply—BLS’s cache of con 
tracts is kept up to date by a provision 
of the ‘T'aft-Hartley act. ‘The law asks 
employers and unions to file their agree 
ments with the bureau. BLS gets about 
1.000 of them a month, has a total of 
15,000 in its record cases. These con- 
tracts are open to you—unless they were 
submitted in confidence 

e Steady Stream—Besides this problem 
counscling, BLS, of course, regularly 
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issues a slew of statistics on practically, 


everything that plays a part in labon 
relations. It also supplies business with 
construction figures and wholesale 
prices. A lot of this material comes out 
in news releases and in bulletins. Prac 
tically all of it shows up in BLS’s 
monthly magazine, Monthly Labor 
Review. 

Here’s a rundown of the kind of help 
BLS can give you in meeting specific 





“What! throw 








bargaining-table issues 


Cost of Living. I.very month 
issues an index of the average change in 


BLS 





| 





Employee-Benefit Guide 


More unions than ever are 
telling their employers flatly 
“We'll forego a pay Inke this 
year, or take only a token raise, 
if youll write an employee 
benefit clause into our con 
tract.” 

Many local unions are com 
ing into fourth-round bargain 
ing sessions forearmed, with a 
model clause furnished by their 
international unions. It’s a wise 
employer who will take a tip 
from his union, and come into 
negotiations forearmed 

\t this point, the Dept. of 
Labor steps in with some help. 
It has had a lot of requests re 
cently for some sort of guide 
on wording employee-benefit 
clauses. So it put the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to work to get 
the answer 
e Reference Volume— Ihe bu 


reau dug out a number of ex 
amples of social-insurance 
clauses. It put them together 
mto a bulletin, “Emplovec 


Benefits Provisions.” 

The bureau savs the clauses 
quoted don’t necessarily repre 
sent prevailing practice or the 
trend; neither are thev neces 
sarily “model” contract clauses 
But, savs BLS, they do “indi 
cate to some extent the various 
approaches adopted by certain 
umons and employers” in sols 
ing this problem 
e What's Included—T[he sam 
pling covers provisions for | 
health and welfare funds; (2 
pension and retirement plans; 
3) group imsurance; and (4 
social-security programs I he 
scope and type of benefits show 
1 wide vanation; hence BLS 
feels the bulletin is pretty rep 
resentative of how a lot of com 
panics have written social in- 
surance into their contracts. 


my Accounts 
Payable ledger 
away?” 
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Yes, just that and more, too! When you use Todd 
Blue Streak voucher checks, you can eliminate your 
accounts payable ledger completely...save yourself 
needless historical accounting...save time and cut 
down ledger postings to zero. 

What’s more, with Todd Blue Streak vouchers 
there’s now no need to write separate check stubs, 
check registers or receipts. No need to address 
envelopes. Cash book and purchase journal postings 
can be reduced to ove 4 day each even if you write 
hundreds of checks daily, yet you have the same 
positive control to which you’re accustomed. Check 
portions of Blue Streak vouchers are made on Protod- 
Greenbac paper that defies counterfeiters and forgers 
—insurance guarantees this protection! 

Let us tell you the whole story about Blue Streak 
vouchers and what they can do for your business. 


Simply mai! the coupon below for full details. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. 
Please give me full information about 
Todd Blue Streak vouchers. No obliga- 


tion on my part. 


COMPANY, INC. o : 
Todd .  Middee = 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD | 
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American Flag Trade Routes 





@ U.K, LINE 
CONTINENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
AFRICA LINE 
ORIENT LINE 


CARIBBEAN LINE 


WORLD TRAVEL—VIA LYKES 
lykes C-type cargo liners have 
modern, well-appointed outside 
cabins for a limited number of 


passengers. 








For your 
EXPORTS—IMPORTS 
Originating In, 


lovam °l- si lal-1> mm Xe) 
MID-CONTINENT 
and SOUTHERN STATES 






Via GULF PORTS and LYKES 


LYKES six major world trade routes stem 
from U. S. Gulf ports—your convenient 
gateway to and from‘world markets. 
“Via Lykes" means fast, modern 
cargo vessels . . . regularly scheduled 
sailings . . . rapid loading and unload- 
ing ... shipping dependability resulting 
from generations of experience. 
For specific export-import information or pas- 


senger reservations, write Lykes Bros. Steamship 
Co., Inc., Dept. C, New Orleans, La. 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 
Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GALVES- 
TON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, Chicago, Corpus 
Christi, Dallas, Gulfport, Kansas ity, Lake 
Charles, Memphis, Milwaukee, Mobile, Port 

Arthur, St. Louis, Tampa, Washington, D. C. 
OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL 
WORLD PORTS 
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Our national staff of pension consultants ts pre- 
pared to use its wide experience with all types 
of businesses in making a sound, independent 


actuarial study of your firm's retirement needs. 


Marsu & McLeEnNAN 


| Insurance Brokers 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


INCORPORATEO 


RAGE ADJUSTERS | 





San Prancr Minneapolts Detrort Boston 
} Sea St] Pa Duluth 

Supertor Washi " Ci ind Buffalo 
Vancouver M Havana L n | 





























consumer prices since the base period, 
1935-39. If you're not in one of the 34 
cities surveyed, you can use the figure 
for a comparable city. 

National Trend of Wages. ‘The Bu- 
reau puts out, monthly, the average 
wages, weekly hours, and weekly earn 
ings in manufacturing and nonmanufac- 
turing, by industries. 

Local Wage Rates. BLS ‘has su: 
veyed the wages for key jobs in about 
25 industries that dominate local areas. 
Examples: iron foundries, furniture, cot 
ton textiles, machinery. BLS is also 
surveying Community wage structures in 
a few medium-size cities. 

What Competitors Are Doing. Onc« 
a month, BLS puts out details of cur 
rent wage settlements, classified by in 
dustries. The union involved is identi 
fied, too. 

Contract Clauses. BLS is revamping 
a prewar bulletin on provisions of agrec 
ments. The new bulletin (No. 908), 
“Collective Bargaining Provisions,” will 
have 30 chapters listing hundreds of 
sample clauses on 30 different contract 
points. 

Productivity. BLS compiles output 
per-man-hour data on many industries. 
Other figures show the number of man- 
hours needed to produce certain prod 
ucts. 

Miscellaneous. The bureau surveys 
wages by jobs and regions in seven in 
dustries every year. Last vear it also 
rounded up statistics on wages of cler 
cal workers in 10 big cities: this vear, it 
will resurvey five of the cities, will also 
cover 10 new ones. The bureau has 
started to gather data on wages and em 

loyment conditions of — professional 
workers. Its first study—on_ registered 


nurses—came out a short while ago. It 


has also issued the first of a series of 






p 


wage chronologies that list year-to-year 
changes in the bargaining agreements 
of particular companies 

You can get many of these bulletins 
and surveys simply by writing to Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Dept. of Labor, 
Washington 25 
e Private Jobs—There’s one more thing 
the bureau can do—for a fee. If you 
have a special research job, you might 
be able to get BLS to take it on for you. 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., and an 
independent union had one done on a 
comparison of living costs in Rome, 
N. Y., and in Baltimore. BLS charged 
them $600 for the job. 





The Pictures——@© Fabian Bach 
rach—21; Al Bettinger—31, 32, 
34; Arnold Fagle—39, 40; Art 
Haug—76, 7 ), SO; Bob Isear 107; 
Reni—114; John Swope—96; Wide 
World—24 (2). 
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America’s biggest bargain sale has been running continuously for 
over 60 years—ever since the nation’s first central power station 
was opened. All the while that power companies have been 
making dependable electric energy more and more plentiful, year 
after year, they have also reduced its cost to consumers, as shown 
on the chart above. 

Reflected in this steady decline in power rates are decades of 
co-operative technological progress by power company engineers 
and manufacturers of steam generating equipment. Included in 
this progress were many significant improvements developed and 
perfected by the research and resourceful engineering of B&W. 
Recognized and accepted by courageous, far-sighted power com- 
pany managements, these achievements have contributed impor- 
tantly to making power generation so economical today. For ex- 
ample, less than one-fifth as much coal is now used to generate a 
kilowatt-hour as in the earliest power stations. 

And still the quest continues . .. by power companies and by 
B&W ... for new ways of making—and keeping—kilowatts the 
best bargain in America. 
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THE STYLELINE DE LUXE 2-DOOR SEDAN 


White sidewall tires optional at extra cost 





So perfect is the visibility in the new Chevrolet that styling, for driving and riding ease, and for thrills and 

you'll feel almost as though you're traveling in an thrift and safety . . . because it alone brings you 

open Car! Beauty-Leader Bodies by Fisher, new Center-Point 
Se awe s Design, a world’s champion Valve-in-Head engine, 
Windshield and all windows are extra large. “Blind ‘ I ‘ 


: and other advantages of highest-priced cars at the 
spots”’ are reduced to a minimum. The whole outer ‘ 


, . 
. : . — lowest price 

scene opens up before you with a mew clarity. You're west [ra 
“master of all you survey,’’ and you survey every- — : 
; Confirm these facts to your own satisfaction, at the 
thing in this most beautiful buy of all ‘ ; ent 
° earliest possible moment, and you'll know why more 

> ) / 


You'll also find it’s the most beautiful buy for people buy Chevrolets than any other make of car! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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There’s more than meets the eye in Hoffman’s fight for ECA funds. 





Hoffman agrees with Congress that Marshall Plan dollars will buy more 
this year; that means—on paper—that less money can do the job. 

But he also knows it isn’t as simple as that. European sales to the U. S. 
are down. They were lower in the first quarter of 1949 than the last quarter 
of 1948. 

It comes to this: While each ECA dollar buys more due to falling prices, 
Marshall Plan countries need more help because they aren‘t earning as much 
by trade with the U. S. 











© 
A big cut in ECA funds could mean a real drop in supplies going to 
Europe. 
And Hoffman isn‘t keen on that—just when he’s pushing Europe to plan 


for expanding trade. 
e 


The Treasury Dept. is still urging devaluation of the British pound. 
So is the International Monetary Fund. 

What both are after is a general currency shakedown in western 
Surope. Until this comes, they don’t see any chance for Europe’s trade 
really to pick up. But as long as London holds out, of course, it’s hard to get 
the other Marshall Plan countries to move. 

’ 

Treasury and IMF officials think that a drop in the pound is only a 
matter of time. And they wonder if Cripps may not give way soon. 

Their reasoning: General elections are due in Britain by next summer. 
\f Cripps is going to devalue, he'll want to give himself time to recoup 
whatever prestige Labor loses. 

From Cripps’ angle, of course, it might be simpler to have the election 


first, let the pound s!ip later. U. S. experts in London figure it this way. 
e 


The State Dept. doesn’t like the proposed Anglo-Argentine trade deal. 
And State has said as much to both London and Buenos Aires. 

The main part of the agreement is a five-year swap of Argentine meat 
for British coal and oil. But it covers British textiles and whisky, Argentine 
grain and linseed, too. 

U.S. companies that would be frozen out have naturally squawked. 
American coal firms sold about 850,000 tons of coal to Argentina last year. 
Our oil companies filled a big part of petroleum needs. 

* 

What bothers the U.S. especially is the length of the agreement. The 
State Dept. might not blame the British for swapping on a yearly basis. But 
a five-year plan looks like a clear violation of British pledges to move toward 
freer trade. 

It's another matter to get anything done about a thing like this. 
Argentina’s dollar position is so bad that imports from the U.S. dropped 
below $10-million in both February and March. 

® 

The British have decided they can‘t compete in the American mass car 
market. 

By the end of this month, makers of low-priced cars, except Austin 
and maybe Ford, will call it quits. 

May sales to the U.S. were only 200. (In January we bought 1,392 
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British cars.) A dribble like that can hardly cover advertising, much less 
sales and service. 
The chances are, though, you will still be able to buy a Rolls-Royce, 
Jaguar, or an M. G. from dealers who specialize in swanky jobs. 
e 
Over all, the British export picture looked a little brighter in May. 


Exports were about $605-million, 10% above April. 
That puts the average for the first five months at 150% of prewar. 
If this level holds through 1949, the government will be hitting its target. 
But May imports hit a new high of $780-million. Unless heavy seasonal 
buying figures in this, the export-import gap remains dangerously wide. 
e 





London financial circles are still gloomy. 





They fear: (1) an export slump, (2) a new rash of wage boosts. 
Of course, if higher wages came first, that would make the export slump 


just that much worse. 
e 


Critics of the government get some satisfaction out of the strike 





troubles Britain is having. 





With a national railway strike overhanging last week’s Labor party 
conference at Blackpool, left-wingers didn’t find much support for extreme 
nationalization schemes. 

Rail union officials got nothing but scowls when they asked for worker 
management of the state-owned rail system. 

And party members didn’t seem too happy about plans for nationalizing 
insurance. Delegates from the British cooperatives are asking that the 
government’s insurance ideas be toned down some. 

e 
Look for a $100-million World Bank loan to India soon. 


Most of the money will pay for U. S. and Canadian locomotives already 
on order. 

But India’s projected 1-million-ton steel plant will get cut in, too. 
(Koppers will help engineer this project.) 

New Delhi hopes this loan won‘t be the last from the World Bank. 

e 

Pemex, Mexico’s government oil monopoly, is due for a $50-million 
U. S. loan. 

The money would provide a chance to get into big-scale exploration. 
(The Pauley-Davies group will do the drilling.) 

The aim is to get Mexico back on the world oil map. 

e 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. is now ready to tap Venezuela’s rich ore. 
U.S. Steel is not far behind (page 121). 

And the two steel firms may get to work soon on Brazil’s Urucum 
manganese deposits. There’s a chance they may do it as a joint venture. 

U.S. government surveys a few years back put the Urucum deposits at 
40-million tons. But there’s a real transport problem. Urucum is about 
1,000 miles inland from Rio de Janeiro. The only feasible route seems to 
be via the Paraguay River to an Argentine or Uruguayan port. Upstream, 
ocean vessels can’t use this river, though. And even barges might be stopped 
by dry weather. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 











1 El Pao iron mountain, 36 mi. from the Orinoco River in Venez uela, is the start of new ore-supply line for Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
‘ 


Bringing Out Jungle Iron for U. S. Mills 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. will start hauling ore 3,000 mi. from Venezuela next fall. To get the 
iron out, company had to equip a railroad, set up a river landing, and build a new port. 











Ore moves from the mine by rail to river camp at Palua. 3 Bins are on top of a “subway” conveyor. A pushbutton con- 
2 There it goes into a battery of underground storage bins trol empties the ore onto the moving belt 

















4 Conveyor hauls the ore to the river. A cantilever bridge S Ore goes from barges to ships at new port at Puerto Hierro. 


that juts out 600 ft. over the stream is used to load barges Ships moor at end of 800-ft. pier (TURN TO PACE 122) 
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EBASCO 
gets 
things 





done! 





Chances are you're in the kind of busi- 
ness, or industry served by ERASCO .. . 


And, chances are you have some pressing 

usiness problem — suchas marketing, sys- 
tems and me thods, shipping or insurance. 
Whatever it is, it’s important to solve it 
quickly and efficiently 

Business executives, more and more, 
are turning to Esasco for help on such 
problems. In Esasco, they have found a 
team of experts, experienced in the vari- 
ous phases of business and industry . 

No job is too big or too small. EBAscO 
can help solve production problems, build 
you a new plant, handle procurement, 
make appraisals or business studies . . . 


So, call on Ebasco to get the help you need! 


From past success in handling business 
and industrial problems, all over the 
world, we are prepared to handle yours 

. and do it from A to Z. 


Some of the Businesses and Industries 
served by EBASCO 


Newspaper Pubg. 
ou 

Pulp and Paper 
Quartz and Glass 
Railroads 
Steamship Lines 








G t Mfg Textile Mfg 

Hotels Utilities 

investment Fir Valve and Pipe Mfg. 
Jobbing Wire and Cable Mfg. 
Kraft Pulp Mill X-Ray Equipment Mfg. 
Lumber Yarn and Fiber Mfg. 
Machine Too Zinc and Mining 


' 
Write for free booklet The Inside Story of Outside j 
Help describing the many EBasco services avail- 
able to you 


EBASCO SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 
Two Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 


ons . rn, 
Ebasco Teamwork gets > * ™ 
things done anywhere 4 


in the world. ° 1) @ 


«a 
we, . oa 
Appraisal - Budget - Business Studies - Consulting Engineering 
Design & Construction - Financial - Industrial Relations 
laspection & Expediting - insurance & Pensioas 
Purchasing « Rates & Pricing - Research - Sales & Marketing 
Systems & Methods - Taxes - Traffic 
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IRON ORE (continued from page 121) 
Prop for Venezuelan Economy 


Country looks to iron ore 
to make it less dependent on oil. 
Bethlehem and U.S. Steel already 


have development concessicns. 


CARACAS—When the rainy season 
is over, late this fall, Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. engineers will start blasting the 
top off a mountain deep in the jungles 
of Venezuela 
e Mountain of Ore—By the middle of 
next year, the top of the mountain will 
have traveled 3.000 mi. to the U.S. on 
trucks, convevor belts, ore cars, barges, 
and freighters. Bethlehem will have 
spent nine years and an estimated $50- 
million to do it. But chances are future 
profits will prove the wisdom of the 
venture. The top of this particular 
mountain is almost pure iron—72% con- 
tent at some points. 

Venezuelans have known since 1933 

that their country had big reserves of 
iron ore. (Reported reserves are 300 
million tons; by comperison, high-grade 
reserves in Minnesota’s Mesabi range 
total well over a billion tons.) Ever 
since then they have been nudging 
American companies to look beyond the 
next hill for new deposits. But until 
recently, there has been hot debate—not 
over the existence of the ore, but over 
the possibility of hacking it out of the 
dense jungle and of opening up trans- 
portation lanes to the sea. 
e U.S. Goes In—U.S. steel companies, 
though, know the reserves of the Mesabi 
have begun to dwindle. So they couldn’t 
ignore for long the chance of bringing 
in new supplies from Venezuela. Beth- 
lehem, through its subsidiary, Iron 
Mines Co. of Venezuela took the first 
plunge back in 1941. Bethlehem got a 
20.000-acre concession about 100 mi. 
east of Ciudad Bolivar, capital of the 
state of Bolivar (map). The main at- 
traction in the concession was the fabu- 
lous El Pao iron mountain near the 
jungle settlement of San Felix 

Last year U.S. Steel Corp., after a 
long investigation, took six concessions, 


covering almost 75,000 acres south of 
Ciudad Bolivar. Geologists from Big 


Steel’s subsidiary, Oliver Iron Mining 
Co., are still surveying the ground. U.S 
Steel has its concession even farther 
in the jungle than Bethlehem; so it will 
have an even tougher transportation 
problem. 

‘Two newcomers to the country—Re- 
public Steel Corp. and Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp.—are reported to ‘be 
sounding out the Venezuelan Ministry 
of Development for concessions. Ex- 




















MINING CONCESSIONS have 


already 
lured two U.S. companies to Venezuela; 


more may come soon 


perts from both companies are in Cara 
Cas now. 

eA Change From Oil—To the Vene 
zuclans, the response from U.S. stecl 
companies has been most welcome. 
They are anxious for iron-ore develop 
ment, as a way of making the country 
less dependent on oil. 

Venezuela’s phenomenal oil boom, 
which has so far attracted more than $2 
billion in foreign capital, has put the 
country on the road to prosperity. ‘Taxes 
and royalties on oil have earned the 
Venezuelan government  $1.1-billion 
over the past six vears. Last year oil in 
come made up more than two-thirds of 
the Venezuelan government's revenuc 
With 9-billion bbl. of proved reserves 
still untapped, Venezuela is in a posi 
tion to count its chips for many years 
to come. 

But the country’s cle tie to the 
world oil price (99% of Venezuela's oil 
is exported) has its disadvantages. Ven 
ezuclans are beginning to see signs of 
them now. Oil production last year 
averaged l4-nillion bbl. a day. Falling 
world demand is expected to bring cut 
backs to about I-million bbl. a day be 
fore the end of this vear. 

Iron-ore development would be the 
best diversification possible for the Ven- 
ezuclan economy. It could be the har 
binger of a steel ‘industry and the indus 
trial revolution—not only in Venezuela, 
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The A. O. Smith research and 
engineering staff is at your ser- to meet the exact power 





broad variety of special motors 


A. 0. Smith Builds ELECTRIC MOTORS 


SMiTHway Electric 
Motors Now Power 
Hundreds of 


Products Including 


CLAYTON 
RE-CIRCULATING 


STEAM GENERATORS 





vice, to help integrate electric 
motor design with your product 
design, and to achieve the most 
efficient and economical prod- 
uct operation 

In addition to a standard line 
of general-purpose motors, the 
SMITHway line includes a 


Write for Bulletin No. EM-152 


CLAYTON STEAM GENERATORS deliver ‘packaged steam” 
to meet every need in dairies, canneries, laundries, kitchens, 
and for cleaning, sterilizing, dehydration, steam-processing. 

They are complete package (water tube) boilers ready to con- - 
nect and operate. Fully automatic, they deliver quality steam in yd 
5 minutes from a cold start, at full working pressure. 





24-HOUR NATIONWIDE SERVICE 


The A. O. Smith Product Service Division pro- 


requirements ot many modern- 
day machines and product ap- 
plications. 

If you are seeking improved 
product performance, or require 
special characteristics in your 
power component, consult 
A. O. Smith. 





4 


SMITHway Motors. 


Ask the A. O. Smith man 


special and standard uses 


A. O. SMITE 





of 





‘ SMITHway ELECTRIC MOTOR, powering Ciayton Model W O 30 hp 
shown here, is a 1!2-hp, single or 3-phase, 4-pole standard hor- 
izontal motor. Other Clayton models use 12, %, 2, : 


about electric motors for both 





vides fast, low-cost electric-motor service to more 


than 200 authorized service stations, on a 24-hour, 
off-the-shelf basis. Factory Service Branches and 
Warehouses at Union, N. J., Chicago, Los Angeles. 


New York e Boston e Cleveland e Syracuse 
Tulsa @ Dallas ¢ Denver © Seattle © Los Angeles 


Cables: ARLAB NEW YORK 


Corporation 


Atlanta ¢ Chicago ¢ Detroit * Minneapolis ¢ Milwaukee 


Motor Export Department: 13 East 40th St., New York 16 








Locate, grow, prosper in 


SALISBURY 


NORTH CAROLINA 





® Excellent Labor Conditions 
© Key Distribution Point 
© 100% Civic Cooperation 


ALT 
Over 1000 Acres in 
PLANT SITES 


We can offer to build for reputable 
manufacturers to their plans and speci- 
fications. Community-built plants. Re- 
duced purchase plan basis. Write for 
preliminary engineering data and financ- 
ing possibilities. 


Dept. BW. Industrial Development 
Division 


SALISBURY 
CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
Community Bldg. Phone 358 
Salisbury, North Carolina 
CENTER OF THE SOUTHEAST 














Dear Mr. Executive: 

We don’t have to remind you of ris- 
ing wages and employee unrest. 

But have you thought about how 
Robbins Service Awards insure profits 
by providing incentive and improving 
labor relations? 

There are dollars and cents reasons 
why Management in key industries has 
turned to Robbins Service Award pro- 
grams. They actually can increase your 
output. They can reduce accidents. They 
stimulate contentment among workers. 

We would like to send you ‘Tangi- 
ble Evidence” showing how Robbins’ 
Systems have worked for famous indus- 
tries — and how they can increase 
efficiency in your organization. 

You may find an answer to many 
pressing problems in the material we 
will forward if you will just tear out 
this message and send it with your 
name and address. 

Yours very truly, 
The Robbins Company 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 


. electric 





It is 

Direct ...Thorough... 
Fast... Eifective ... 
a 


“clues” non-display advertising to the 
active Management readership of Business 
Week, for EMPLOYMENT — BUSINESS — 
EQUIPMENT “OPPORTUNITIES” offered 
or wanted. Rate $4.00 per line, minimum 
3 Lines. Count 5 average words as line. 
Box number counts as 2 words. 
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but in much of the rest of South Amer- 
ica as well. 

e Good Deal—Terms granted to U.S. 
steel investors parallel those the oil com- 
panies got. And that makes them about 
as liberal as you can find anywhere. In 
the past six years the 12 oil companies 
operating in Venezuela have paid $444- 
million in dividends to their sharehold- 
ers. (Biggest operators: Creole Petro- 
leum Corp., which has 45% of the for- 
eign concessions; Royal Dutch Shell 
with 32%; and Mene Grande Oil Co., 
owned ‘by Gulf, with 17%.) 

In general, the steel companies may 
take out a certain amount of ore with 
no obligations. After they reach that 
amount, profits om each concession are 
split 50-50 with the Venezuelan gov- 
ernment. The government has prom- 
ised to do its best to help the mining 
operations with road and river projects. 
(One job the Venezuelans would like to 
tackle is dredging the Orinoco River to 
handle ocean-going traffic. This is a 
stupendous undertaking. But it would 
open up the whole river valley to farm- 
ing and industry.) 

e Master Plan—Venezuela’s Ministry of 
Development points to the Bethlehem 
project as a model of what it hopes the 
other steel companies will do. It has 
good reason. The story of the 1 Pao 
iron mountain is an engineering drama. 

El Pao was just jungle when Bethle- 

hem engineers invaded in 1941. ‘Then 
Bethlehem hired the Gahagan Con- 
struction Corp. of New York to start 
building. Now it is a thriving commun- 
ity connected by Venezucla’s only 
standard gage railroad (U.S. built) with 
the Orinoco River, 36 mi. to the north. 
Beside the railroad is a two-lane dirt 
highway which links El Pao with the 
river camp, Palua. 
e Getting It Out—When Bethlehem be- 
gins mining this fall the focus will shift 
to a battle of machines against the 
mountain. The company will use huge 
electric shovels with a 44 cu. yd. bite to 
peel the ore off the mountain. Trucks 
will take the ore from the shovels and 
trundle it half way down the mountain 
to the first of two ore crushers. From 
the first crusher, a convevor belt takes 
over; it takes the ore to a second crusher 
at the railhead at the foot of the moun- 
tain. 

Bethlehem has four 1,500-ton diesel- 
locomotives and 100 70-ton 
hopper cars to get the ore down the line 
to Palua. The last link of the railroad 
isn’t finished yet. It’s the bottleneck 
right now 

At Palua the railroad runs onto a.con- 
crete viaduct over a battery of under- 
ground ore bins about 600-ft. long. The 
bins have a storage capacity of 35,000 
tons. 
¢ Conveyors and Barges—The storage 
bins are on top, of an underground con- 
veyor system that runs through a tunnel 


big enough for a subway train. At the 
push of a button a Bethlehem engincer 
can feed ore from the bins to the con- 
veyor system at any rate he wants. ‘The 
conveyor hauls the ore to the river 
where 4,060-ton barges take over. To 
load the barges, Bethlehem has built a 
cantilever loading bridge that juts 600 
ft. out over the river. 

A 36-hr. ride down the river brings 
the ore to Bethlehem’s transshipping 
point, Puerto de Hierro, on the south- 
ern shore of the Paria peninsula. 
¢ Beach to Port—As late as July, 1947, 
this peninsula slept peacefully under the 
tropical sun. It has had little excitement 
since Christopher Columbus stopped by 
in 1489. Then Bethlehem hired Fred- 
erick Snare Corp., New York engineer- 
ing firm, to build an ore port. They 
started with nothing but a sandy beach; 
today the engineers are well along on a 
port that will handle 24,000-ton ocean- 
going vessels. 

The port won’t be ready until next 
year. Meanwhile Bethlehem will stock- 
pile ore both at Palua and Puerto de 
Hierro. Puerto de Hierro can handle 
about 1-million tons of ore: more stor- 
age space is planned for Palua. 

When Puerto Hierro gets going, it 
will be able to transship some 2-million 
tons of ore annually. 
¢ Good Neighbors—Altogether Bethle- 
hem employs about 1,490 Venezuelans 
and Americans for its project. For both 
nationals, the U.S. company provides 
good living accommodations. All U.S. 
companies in Venezuela know this is a 
public-relations must—especially in po- 
litically volatile Latin America. 

U.S. business has kept on the right 

side of Venezuelan governments over 
the years. The present one is no excep- 
tion. Most U.S. businessmen in Latin 
America can’t afford to bow out each 
time a government changes, even if it’s 
by a military coup. 
e Army Revolt—Last November three 
young colonels from the Venezuelan 
army tossed out of office Venezuela's 
poet-president Romula Gallegos. Galle- 
gos lead a pro-labor government, tried 
to set a new high in developing a consti 
tutional structure for a Latin American 
country. 

Gallegos’ Accion Democratica party 
has been outlawed. Gallegos is in exile 
and many of his party leaders are in jail. 
The local press is still muzzled; consti- 
tutional processes aren’t vet restored. 

Despite the change in government, 
U.S. business operations hardly broke 
their stride. One of the military junta’s 
first acts was to assure U.S. businessmen 
that it would respect their property. 

By this fall, with the U.S. State 
Dept. pushing all the way, elections will 
probably be held in Venezuela. The 
junta’s candidate (probably Ruben Cor- 
redor, who, last week, resigned as Min- 
ister of Labor) is expected -to win. 
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ECE Trade Expert 


also been one of the Commerce Dept.’s 





Tools on Credit 


New corporation set up by 
11 U.S. machine-tool builders has 
a $3-million Ex-Im Bank credit to 
finance Latin American sales. 
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Until about a year ago, Hal B. Lary juggled 
international trade problems for the U.S. 
Export-Import Bank. Now Lary is in Geneva 
as assistant director of research for the 
Economic Commission for Europe. He 
helped master-mind ECE’s recent “Eco- 
nomic Survey of Europe in 1948.” Lary has 


























foreign trade experts. 
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LIGHT, RIGID, STRONG 





PC Foameglas... 
the permanent insulation 


ae 





@ These husky big blocks of cellular specifying insulation for either normal or 
glass are so rigid that they readily sup- low temperature applications, be sure you 
port their own weight when built inte have the latest information on PC Foam 
core walls, in which they have proved their elas. You will find it in our current 
insulating efficiency. So light that large booklets. Just send in the convenient 
expanses of roofs on which they are also coupon and your free copies will be 
used as insulation need no extra struc mailed promptly 


tural reinforcement. So strong that they 
support more than ordinary loads when 
used to insulate floors, plattorms, ramps, 
etc, in factories and residences, 

PC Foamelas is an eflective aid = in 
Maintaining desired temperatures and 
reduc ng condensation It Ss morsture 
proot fireproot, Vaporprool and acid 
proof, For these reasons—when properly 
installed—PC Foamelas retains its original 
insulating efficiency permanently 

When next you face the problem of 


i“ FOAMGLAS INSULATION 


When You ivtAuiale wilt FOAMGLAS... You insulate {. yor good, 
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A. T. Kearney & Company 
announces that 
JOHN H. ARMSTRONG 
has become a partner in this firm 
A. T. Kearney & Company 
Management Consultants 


135 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 











clues 


For companies in search of management talent 
For management talent in search of companies 
For offering business property or equipment 


in fact for any business need or want 


clues 
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Business Week is read by men who make buy- 


advelt 


ing decisions . .. management-men. That is why 
Le 
siti@yig, Business Week achieves maxi- 


1s . 
mum effectiven@ss#er companies whose 


products and services are sold to business and 


industry. 
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Amertool at face value, either by the 
Export-Import Bank or by a commer- 
cial bank acting for Ex-Im. 

(4) Amertool members and the bank 
will be at least partly protected against 
loss by a cash reserve that Amertool is 
to set up. This reserve will be created in 
part from the cash down payments; at 
the beginning, they will be deposited in 
full until a minimum reserve has been 
established. 

(5) In case of a loss or losses exceed- 
ing the total reserve, the bank will take 
the rap 
e Members—Amertool is not a 
name in the machine-tool export ficld. 
It was first adopted by a group of non 
competitive tool companics — which 
started to operate in Czechoslovakia 
right after the war. It later extended its 
activities into Austria and western Ger- 
Many 

Amertool’s membership has varied in 
the different countries in which it does 
business. The Latin-American member 
ship is different from that operating in 
Germany. The 1] companies that in 
corporated the Latin-American ventur 
ire: Blanchard Machine Co., Cam 
bridge, Mass.; Cincinnati Lathe & ‘Tool 
Co.; Cincinnati Milling & Grinding 
Machines, Inc. (subsidiary of Cincinnat 
Milling Machines Co.); Jones & Lamson 
Machine Co., Springfield, Vt.; Monarch 
Machine Tool CA. Sidney, Ohio; Fos- 
dick Machine Tool Co.. Cincinnati: 
Heald Machine Co., Worcester, Mass.: 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, 
Ohio; National Automatic Tool Co., 
Richmond, Ind.: Cone Automatic Ma 
chine Co., Windsor, Vt.; and Vhomp 
son Grinder Co., Springfield, Ohio 


ECA’S LEDGER 


farshall Plan countries want to put 
$592.4-million into petroleum equip- 
ment in the next year (July, 1949, to 
June, 1950). And thev would like to 
spend $211.6-million of that in the 
“dollar area’”’ (almost all in the U.S.). 
Purchases by U.S.-owned subsidiaries 
operating in Europe and by joint U.S.- 
British ventures overseas are included in 
the totals. 
© Report Series—These figures are in a 
petroleum report issued this week by 
lCA—one of a scries of commodity 
breakdown reports covering fiseat 1950. 
So is the little-publicized fact that HCA 
is tcady to finance purchases by Amer- 
ican-owned companies in the same way 
it finances European-owned firms. For 
example, a U.S. oil company in France 
that meets ECA’s requirements can 
have its U.S. purchases covered, then 
pay the French government in francs. 
The theory behind this is that our com- 
panies ine Europe are subject to the 


new 
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same trade and exchange restrictions as 
local firms. 

Of the $211-million be spent in 
the western hemisphere, $108-million 
will be for equipment to be used in 
participating countries, $32-million in 
their overseas territories, and $72-mil- 
lion for use in their holdings in non- 
participating Ccountrics 
e Planned Spending—Ilcre are 
on the planned spending on some of 
the major types of equipment figures 
f dollar 


figures 


million 
i 


Dther Developments 








Shipping “50-50” Hoffman has 
laid down the law on adherence to the 
ECA *‘50-5( hipping clause Here's 
how it goes 

| At least 50% by volume ECA 
imanced commodities must be carried 
n U.S. flag ships whenever these are 
wailable at the n ket rates set bv the 
Maritime (¢ n “for U.S. flag 
essels.” 

2) ‘This also applies to commodities 
hought abroad out of 5% counterpart 
funds and shipped to the ae 

3 yale ire to be computed 
cparaten fe drv. bulk Wricrs igo 
liner mil tanke ( ces 

+) FCA will trv to secure for U.S 
hips a fair share, the ugh not necessar 
] 50-5 hare, by geographic ircas 

lhe whip th Hoffman holds, to 

ke re ECA ntric up to 

, quirements, 5 the dollar. ECA 

on't reimburse Marshall Plan coun 

es for shipping costs on the amount 

t WO by which they fall short of 
the 50.50” provision 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Pakistan Tobacco Co. expects to hav. 


ts Karachi factory in production by 
the end of the year. ‘Vhis subsidiary of 
British-American ‘Tobacco Co. also 
plans another factory in Karachi. 
« 


Mexico’s No. 1 steel mill, bier 
le Monterrey, is launching a $2 
expansion program It wants to step up 
production of sheet-iron products by 
30,000 tons a month, produce larger 
amounts of railroad equipment. 





Acero 


million 


° 
A new Dutch company has been set up 
by three National Lead Co. subsidiaries 
producing titanium pigments. Chief 
stockholder: ‘Titan Co., Inc., of Dela 
ware. The other two are Norwegian and 


Belgian subsidiaries. 
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THE TREND 








Industry's Stake in the AEC Investigation 


In Washington this week the congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy is giving the atom program a 
formal going over—its first since the hearings two years 
ago on confirmation of David Lilienthal and his col- 
leagues on the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Businessmen would do well to keep a close watch on 
this investigation. Properly conducted, it could throw 
badly needed light om a subject of immense potential 
importance to industry. Even more significant: The tone, 
the manner, in which the investigation is conducted will 
influence for vears ahead the decision on whether atomic 
energy is to be absorbed into the economic life of the 
country or is to remain indefinitely a little island isolated 
from the main stream of industrial development. 

rhis is an altogether appropriate time for a searching 
examination of AEC’s record. Atomic energy has been 
in civilian hands for nearly three years now. By now the 
commission has emerged—or should have emerged—from 
the confusion of getting organized. 

Fvom the beginning, BUSINESS WEEK has kept in touch 
with the atomic-energy program. It is our impression that 
the program is in good shape (BW—Apr.30°49,p67 ), that 
the commission can emerge with credit from any inquiry 
into its over-all record. But only a complete investigation 
backed by the resources of the congressional joint com- 
mittee can inspire confidence. 


On the Wrong Track 


We are somewhat disturbed by the course which the 
investigation has taken so far. 

For one thing, it is still by no means certain that the 
committee will undertake a job of the scope that is 
needed. The AEC commissioners have urged an exami- 
nation of their total record. They are supported in this 
by Sen. McMahon, chairman of the committee. 

But Sen. Hickenlooper, the ranking minority member, 
disagrees. It was his charge of “incredible mismanage- 
ment” which precipitated the inquiry; and he wants to 
limit the investigation to the specific instances of “mis- 
management” which he proposes to bring forward. 

It seems to us perfectly obvious that no management 
record can be judged except in terms of its total results, 
its payoff. It is useless to condemn specific decisions 
unless they are weighed against the over-all problem. Sen. 
Hickenlooper argues, however, that a broad investigation 
would endanger the secrecy of the atomic program. 

The senator's use of this argument, we submit, raises 
one of the most difficult problems of atomic policy. 
The inflexible insistence on an absolute and total secrecy 
seems to us a real danger to the national security. 

The same narrow conception of secrecy is central to 
most of the detailed charges which Hickenlooper, so far, 
has preferred against Lilienthal. For example: AEC’s 
willingness to build up its staff faster than the FBI could 
complete loyalty checks; its waiver of security clearance 
for recipients of AEC-financed fellowships in non-secret 


branches of science; its overseas shipments of radioactive 
isotopes. 

We do not attempt to judge the merits of these par- 
ticular charges. But we are convinced of this: The mere 
fact that they obviously involve deviations from com- 
plete secrecy is not in itself proof of mismanagement— 
not until the deviation is weighed against the results 
sought. 


What Keeps Industry Out 


Businessmen, like all citizens, want to see the U.S. 
gain the maximum in security from its development of 
atomic energy. They recognize that the U.S. monopoly 
of the atom bomb can last at best only two, three, five, 
or so years more. Nevertheless, they want to see that 
monopoly last as long as possible, would oppose unneces- 
sary release of information which might significantly 
shorten it. 

But better than most citizens, perhaps, businessmen 
realize what the U.S. is up against—once its monopoly 
is ended. If the U.S. is still to maintain its atomic lead— 
if it is to be ready to mect any challenge with maximum 
atomic strength—then atomic energy must become an 
integral part of industry generally. 

The guns which fought the last war, businessmen 
know, were not made in arsenals. They were made in 
privately owned factories which, for years, had been 
applving to production of commercial goods the same 
precision, the same techniques which the arsenals needed. 
Similarly, U.S. atomic strength, once the monopoly is 
gone, will depend on the extent to which atomic know/- 
edge and.atomic techniques have permeated industry. 

It is unfortunate that there is today no strong eco 
nomic incentive for industry to force its way into the 
atomic field. Profits from atoms are still some years away 
—and in the absence of the profit drive, secrecy is the 
strongest barrier to general industrial participation. 

There are two schools of thought on atomic secrecy. 
One says: Any information in any way connected with 
atomic energy is potentially helpful to foreign progress. 
Therefore the only safe course is to keep everything secret 
that you possibly can. 

The other says: Secrecy is an evil, though sometimes 
a necessary one. True, when we keep an atomic fact 
secret, we slow foreign progress—but we also slow our 
own. In each specific case, the gain from secrecy must be 
weighed against the very real losses. 

In recent months, AEC has clearly been mustering its 
courage to move from the first position to the second. 
That progress will certainly be halted if the present 
investigation ends—as it has begun—on the note that 
complete secrecv is the only virtuous course for an atomic 
administrator. 

That would be a bad omen for industrv’s hopes for an 
eventual prominent place in atomic energy. And it would 
be a threat to the’ security of the country. 
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SMudehakers 


the 49 huy word 


for out-ahead thrift as 
well as smart looks 


Superbly styled interiors! It's a lift 
to anyone's spirits just to look inside 
the door of a beautiful new Studebaker. 
Pictured here is an interior of a new 
Commander Starlight coupe with dis 
tinctive decorator-fabric upholstery. 


Gas mileage that amazes everyone! 
You like the way they say, ““‘Welcome 
stranger!" at the gas pumps, when you 


drive 
You 


cara 





up in a low-swung Studebaker. 
find this easy-handling dream 
49 stand-out in oil thrift, too. 








Studebaker Co der convertible 





HY do you suppose so many smart car buyers 
are switching to Studebakers today? 

People want to save real money on their driving— 
that’s one important reason. 

Operating economy speaks out to everyone from 
every graceful, low-swung Studebaker line. 

You don’t see a trace of gas-wasting excess pound- 
age in a new Studebaker’s trim, sleek structure. 

A new Studebaker’s an all-out thriller of a car in 
performance, too—a marvel in restful ride—easy to 
park—easy to maneuver in tight traffic. 

No other automobile dollar buys you what a Stude- 
baker dollar does—in style, in thrift, in solid value! 





The extra safety of extra vision! Wear-resisting craftsmanship adds 


Your “inside outlook” is marvelous in a world of extra value to a Stude- 
a ‘49 Studebaker. You “see every- baker. Men of conscience and con 

thing” in front, at the sides, in back. petence—unique father-and-son 
Land Cruisers and Starlight coupes teams—build these cars enduringly. 
have one-piece-windshield vision. Studebaker, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.5. A 





“HighSkore” finishes, 
with special impact re- 
sistance, are made by 
Monsanto for bowling 
pins and alles ind 
distributed by H. Wag- 
ner & Adler Company, 


New York City. 


Flame Resistant Skylac give 
the fuselage and control surf 
of commercial airliners and 
private planes a degree of 
flame resistance as never 


before achieved, 





Sylvania’s standards for 

hol ng in all-around 7 “Miracoat”’ finishes are met by 
g of Monsanto's Ultro : Monsanto in a pure white 

fad- synthetic coating for fluorescent 


Simmons outdoor couch up- 


» resist rain, stain, 
cuffing. Ultresol is , light reflectors. 


applied to fabrics by Perma 
tex of Jewett City, Conn 


Coats by the gallon 


There are even more styles in coatings for products 
than there are in coats for you. Monsanto tailors many 


hundreds of coatings for wood alone, and others for 
paper, metals and textiles. They're just right in every 
job whether you spray them, machine coat them or 
button them on with a brush. 

Phese thousands of coatings developed by chem- 
istry » » especi lly lacquers and enamels, add long 
wear, good looks and give special protection to the 


countless products you use every day. 


Note to businessmen: If coatings play a prominent 
part in your business, youll find that Monsanto finishes 
can economically meet your highest standards and most 
exact specifications. For a free, illustrated booklet de- 
scribing Monsanto coatings, or for help with a special 
coating probe m pl is¢ send the handy coupon, 

‘ s i = M K U.S. Pat. Of 


eosoevveevevree eevee eee e eee ee ee @ 


. 
F MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Merrimac Division 


Desk No. BWM 4, Boston 49, Mass 
t 


Please send information on coatings for 
: CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 
New Winchester, Model 
“AT rifle has an ut 
door” coating on its stock 
to withstand weather 
wie det Rea gs bt SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


around t tr 








